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CHAP. XVIII. Beauty or Language, 

OF all the £ne arts, pain tin? only and fculpture 
are in their nature imitative. An ornament- 
ed field is not a copy or imitation of nature* 
but nature itfeif ewbellifhed. Architecture 
deals in originals* and copies not from nature. Sound 
and motion may in fome meafure be imitated by mu« 
fic; but for the mod part, mufic, h'ke arChiteAuie, deals 
in originals. Language copies not from nature, more 
than mufic or architeaure ; un'lefs where, like mufic, it 
is imitative of found or motion : in the defcription, for 
example, of particular founds, language fometimes fur- 
nifhech words, which, befide their cuftomary power of 
exciting ideas, refemble by their foftnefs or harflmefs 
the found defcribed ; and there are words, which, by 
the celerity or flowne^ of pronunciation, have fome re- 
femblance to the moi^.(» tliiyjfi^nifjjf; vTWa.^ 
power of words goes: iftitft^'iAtth^iJ^elo^jiefs of 
fonic words, makes then> p/oper . fymbpfs of lofty ide- 
as; a rough fubjedt is iatitMi^il bj 'KaHr(h4Vooding words; 
and words of many fyllabtes drbAObnted fkSw or fmooth, 
are naturally expreffive <>f gfil4P ifid ^ttt^oty. Words 
have a feparate efFeft onthe'«iildt 4bftr5ii5ing from their 
fignification and from their imitative power : they are 
more or lefs agreeable to the ear, by the fulnefs, fweet- 
nefs, faintnefs, or rough nefs of their tones. 

Tbefe are but faint. beauties, being known to thofe 
only who have more than ordinary acucenefs of percep- 
tion. Language poireffeth a beauty fuperior greatlv in 

A ^ degree, 



4 Beauty or Language. Ch.XVIIL 

degree, of which, we are emiiiently. fenfible when a 

thought is commuDicated with perfpicuity and fprighe- 

iinefs. This beauty of language, arifing from lit power 

of exprefling thought, is apt to be confounded with the 

beauty of the thought itfelf s which beauty of thought 

is transferred to the expreflion, and makes it appear 

more beautiful*. But thefe beauties, if we wifh to 

think accurately, muft be diftinguiflied from each other: 

they are in reality fo diftind^ that ^e foni^times are con- 

(cious of the higheft pleafure language can afibrd, when 

the fubjed expreffed is difagreeable ; a thing that is 

loathfome, or a fcene of horror tomake one's hair (land 

on end, may be defcribed in a manner fo lively, as that 

the dilagreeablenefs of the fubjefi Hiall not even obfcore 

the agreeablenefs of the defer iption. The caufes of 

the original beauty of language confidered as ligniBcant, 

which IS a branch of the prefent fubjed, wilt be ex- 

'plained in their order. I ihall only at prefent obferve» 

that this beauty is the beauty of means fitted to an end^ 

thzt of communicating thought: and hence it evidently 

appears, that of feveral expreflions all conveying the 

fame thought, the moil beautiful, in the fenfe now ihen- 

tioned, is that which in the moft perfe6t manner an- 

fwers its end. 

The feveral beauties of language above mentioned, 

b&ing of different kinds, ought to be bandied feparately. 

I (hall begin with thofe beauties of language that arife | 

from found ; after which will follow the beauties of 

language confidered as (ignificant : this order appears 

natural: jpr |he found jof*aw6r4 is attended to, before 

we cao£4j Jtif*gnifi\j|ii9n. "ilpta third f(?dion come 

thofe iiagukf*<5eatities*'of language *^'"" ---" -J— ••.-^'J <*— - 

••• I * **•• *•* 
*: >* >> > !: 

* Chap4^^«l^rX. it^fo^r^. ^Demetrius Phalereus (of 
Elocution, •feflr.Ij'j.'l jiijitfiahft fame obfervation. We 
are apt^ fays tliat author, to confound the language with 
the fubjedt ; and if the latter be nervous, we judge the 
former to be fo alfo» But they are clearly dillinguifh- 
able ; and it is not uncommon to find fubje^s of great 
dignity drefled in mean lanj;uage. Theopompus is ce- 
lebrated for the force of his didion ; but erroneoufly ; 
his fubje^ indeed has great force, but his ftyte very little. 



that are derived from 
a refem- 



Ch.XVIIL Beauty OF Langu ACE. 5 

a refemblance between foand and figniBcation. The 
beauties of yerfe are handled in the laft feAioo : for 
though the foregoing beauties are found in verfe as well 
as in profe, jet verte has many peculiar beauties, which 
for the fake of connection muft be brought under one 
Tiew; and verfification, at an/ rate» is a fubjeQ of f9 
great importance^ as to deferve a place by itfelf. 

SECT. I. 
Beauty of language tvith reffeS to founi, 

IN handling this fubjed, the following order appears' 
the oioft natural. The founds of the different let- 
ters come firft : next, thefe founds as united in (ylla* 
bles: third, fyllables united in words: fourth, wqrda 
-united in a period : and in the lail plice, periods uatr 
vted in a<difcourie. 

With refpedt to the firft article, every vowel is found-* 
ed with a lingle expiration of air from the wind pipe* 
through the cavity of the mouth. By varying this cik> 
vity, the different vowels are founded : for ^he air ia 
pafllng through cavities differing in fize» produceeh var 
rious founds, foaie high or ftarp, fome flow or flat » « 
fmalixavity occaflona a high found » a large cavity a low 
found. The five vowels accordingly, pronounced with 
the fame extenlion of the windpipe, but with differ** 
ent openings of the mouth, form a regular feries of 



moft agreeable, it isjp4rK^ps-4*6jSf fafi^ -flde,* tp 5vjald, that' 
there is no universal prj^e/epyp qf ariy'oie before the 
reft: probably thofe voy/eis iuhnrh s^r^the far theft re- 
moved from the extreities, "Wirf %^ ^tne- mod reliflied. 
This is. all f have to Vetq^r]^ ifpon' the-fij-flr article : for 
confonants being letters* th^t:*-r)fV5?3fcifdivcs have no 
found, ferve only in Conjundion with vowels to formi 

A 3 . articulate 

* I .ii-i I ■ II I- ■ I i n . ■■■will, I I , 11— 1 nun 

* In this fcale of founds, the letter i muft be pronoua* 
ced as in the word intereJi,>aT\d as in other words begin- 
ning with the fyllfible in j the letter e as in perfuafiom 
the letter a as in bat j and the letter u as m number. 
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ed manj founds fingly agrecablr, that 
;e cxrremeljr difaereeable ; none but 
nnc9rdant founds hairing a good effed^ 
^^ the former, all founds fingly agrec- 
} nation concordant; and ought to be» 
rhe purpofes of language. 
:n.d fyllables, we proceed to words; 
>iird article. Monofyllables belong to 
polyfyllablcs open a different fcene. 
V, one will readily imagine, that the a* 
^ifagreeablenefs of a word with refipeft 
'uld depend upon the ngreeablenels or 
of its component fyllables : which is 
It not entirely ; for we mud alfo take 
ion, the effed of fyllables in fucceilion* 
% fyllables in immediate fuccelTion, pro- 
of them, with the fame or nearly the 
of the 'mouth, produce a fuccef^on of 
- founds; witnefs the French words Ait* 
on the other hand, a fyllable of the 
*^ fucceeding one of the fmalleft, or the 
""« a fucceffion, which, becaufe of its re- 
'^^cablenefs, is diftinguifhed by a proper 
''^•''J. The mod agreeable fucceflion, is» 
^y is increafed and diminiihed alternately 
^ limits. Examples, alternati^vt^ longe^' 
'^^us. Secondly, words confiding wholly 
• ^-^^^ounced flow, or of fyllables pronoun* 
*'*»'iion!y called long ^mi Jbort fyllabla^ 
y^.y '" them ; witnefs the words petition* 
./ ''^-zinefs: on the other hand, the inter* 
I : » . ^^^ ^ort fyllables is remarkably agree- 
. , _^' *~*^» degree^ repent^ ^wonderful, altitude^ 
hi'i ^ '^^^^'nt, imp€tuofuy*. The caufe will 
^* Wardt in treating of veifificaiion. 

A 4 Didin* 



y ^ I * ^* like thofe of Latin and Greek, have 

nQ.^ '*^Ckd univerfally: Englilh and French 

> r ^ ^ ^ I y deficient ; in the former ^ the long 

' ^ n^^^^J^ved from the end as far as the found 

, ^" v::^ ^ *» the latter, the lad fyllable being ge* 

^>i ^ *^ exav«ple. Senator ia LlngU(h, S«aator 



>^j 



^car 



in French. 



6 Beauty OF Language. Ch. XVHL 

articulate founds ; and as every articulate found of this 
kind makes a f/Uable, confonants come naturally under 
the iecond article 5 to which therefore we proceed. 

All confonants are pronounced with a lefs cavity than 
any of the vowels; and confequently they contribute 
to form a found dill more (harp than the (barpeil vowel 
pronounced (ingle. Hence it follows, that every arti- 
culate found into which a. confon.ant enters, mud ne- 
ceiTarily be double, though pronounced with one expi- 
ration of air, or with one breath, as commonly expref- 
fed : the reafon is, that though two founds readily unite, 
yet where they differ in tone, both of them mud.be 
heard if neither of them be fuppre(red. For the fame 
reafon, every fyllable mud be compofed of as many 
founds as there are letters, fuppofing every letter to 
be didinflly pronounced. 

We next inquire, how far articulate founds into which 
confonants enter, are agreeable to^ the ear. Few tongues 
are fo poli(hed» as entirely to have rejected founds that 
are pronounced with dTifiiculty; and it is a noted ob* 
iervationy That fuch founds are to the ear har(h and 
difagreeable. ^ But with refpe^ to agreeable founds, it 
appears, that a double found is always more agreeable 
than a tingle found : every one who has an ear mud be 
fenlibley that the diphthong oi or at is moie agreeable 
than any of thefe vowels pronounced (ingly : the fame 
holds where a confonant enters into the double found ; 
the fyllable le has a more agreeable found than the vow- 
el e, or than any vowel. And in fupport of experi- 

ipon nrfan, 
he hath of 

articulate founcl^; is*^fif)0{fhsned to the ufe he hath 
for them: bttt«?f*foifntfe*tteit ar^ agreeable fingly were 
not alfo agr^ab4(tin;*co6]f q/^On,tthe necefllty of a pain- 
ful feledion wQ.ti(jr r€bddt*«^iai^tage intricate and diiH- 
cult to be attained in any perfection ; and this feleCtioo, 
at the^fame time, would tend to abridge the number of 
ufeful founds, fo as perhaps not to leave fufEcient for 
anfwering the different ends of language. 

In this view, the harmony of pronunciation differs 
widely from that of mulic properly fo called ; in the 

latter 
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Jatter are difcovered aiany founds Hngly affreeablfy that 
la conjundtioD are eirremelf difameablei none but 
wbat are called conc9rdant frunds having a good effe^ 
in conjundlion : in the former, all founds finglf agree* 
able, are in conjunction concordant ; and ought to be» 
iuorcfer to fulfill the purpofes of langu^e. 

Havirg d>fcu(ied tyllableSy we proem to words; 
which make a third article. Monofyllables belong to 
the former head : pol/fyllables open a different fcene* 
In a curfory view, one will readily imagine, that the a- 
greeablenefs or difagreeablenefs q^ a word with rcfpe^t 
ta its found, Ihould depend upon the agreeableneu oc 
difagreeablenefs of its component fyllables: which is 
true in part, but not entirely ; for we muft alfb take 
under confideracion, the effed of fyllables in fucceffion. 
In the firft place, fyllables in immediate fucceffion, pro* 
nounced, each of them, with the fame or nearly the 
fome aperture of the 'mouth, produce a fucceffion of 
weak and feeble founds j witnefs the French words JiV- 
;'/» pathetique : on the other hand, a fyllable of the 
greateft aperture fucceeding one of the fmalleft, or the 
oppofite, makes a fucceffion, which, becaufe of its re- 
markable difagreeablenefs, is diftingui(hed by a proper 
name, njvz hiatus. The moft agreeable fucceffion, is* 
where the cavity is increafed and diminished .alternately 
within moderate limits. Examples, alternalivt, longer 
^'{y» pujillanimous. Secondly, words confiding Wholly 
of fyllables pronounced flow, or of fyllables pronoun- 
<^ed quick, commonly called long and Jbort fyUahlts^ 
have little melody in them ; witnefs the words pfiiti9rf 
ffy fruiterer, dizzinefs : on the other hand, the inter* 
mixture of long and Ihort fylUbles is remarkably agree* 
able ; for eicample, degree^ repent^ *uj9Hderful, altitude 
rapidity, independent^ impetuofity ♦. The caufe will 
he explained afterward, in treating of ver (ifi(:Aiion. 

A 4 Diftio-* 

"' . ■ I « ■ i. 

♦ Italian words, like thofe of Latin and Greek, have 
this property almoft univerfally : Englifh and French " 
words are generally deficient ; in the former j the long 
fyllable being removed from the end as far as the found 
will permit! and in the latter, the lad fyllable being ge« 
nerally long For example. Senator ia lingliOi, S«aator 
in Latin, and S;;naiejr in French, 
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' Diftinguifhable from the beauties above mentioned, 
there is a beauty of fome words which arifes from theit 
fignification : when the emotion raifed by the length or 
fhortneff, the roughnefs or fmoothnefs, of the found, 
xefenibles in any degree what is raifed by the fenfe, we 
feel a very lemarkalile pieafure. But this fubjeft be» 
bngs to the third fedtion. 

The foregoing obfervations afford a ftandard to every 
nation, for^cftimating, pretty accurately, the compara- 
tive merit of the words that enter into their own lan- 
guage: but they are not equally ufefui in comparing 
the words of different languages ; which will thus ap- 
pear. Different nations judge differently of the haim- 
nefs or fmoothnefs of articulate founds ; a found, for 
example; harfh and difagreeable to an Italian, may be 
abundantly fmooth ro a northern ear : here every nati- 
on muft judge for itfelf^ nor can there be any folid 
ground for a preference, when there is no common 
iiandard to which we can appea:!. The cafe is precife- 
]y the fame as in behaviour and manners : plain-deal- 
ing and fmcerity, liberty in words and actions, form the 
chara£ter of one people ; policenefs, refer ve, and a to- 
tal, difguife of every fentimerrt that can give offence, 
form the character of another people ; to each the man- 
ner! of the other are difagreeable. An effeminate mind 
camiotbear the lead of that roughnefs and feverity, 
Idrhich is generally e;Awemed manly when exerted upon 
proper occafions : neither can an effeminate ear bear the 
harflinefs of certain worda, that are deemed nervous 
and founding by thofe accirftomed to a rougher tone of 
fpeech. Muft we then relinquilh all thoughts of com. 
paring languages in the point of roughnefs and fmooth- 
nefs, as a- fruitlefs inquiry ? Not altogether fo ; for we 
may proceed a certain length, though without hope of 
an ultimate decifion: a language pronouuced with diffi- 
culty even by natives, niuft yield to a fmoother language: 
and (iippofing two languages pronounced with equal fa- 
cility by natives, the rougher language, in my judgnient, 
ought to be preferred, provided it be alfo ftored with a 
competent fhare of more mellow founds ; which will 
be evident from attending to the different effe^s that 
articulate found hath upon the mind. A fmooth gliding 

found 
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found IS agreeable, by calming the mind, and laUing it 
to reft : a rough boid found, on the contrary, animates 
the mind ; the effort perceived in pronouncing, is com* 
municated to the hearers, w)io feel in their own minds 
a iinitfar effort, rouiing their attention, and difpofing 
them to adtfon. I add another conlideration ; that the 
agieeablenefs of contraft in the rougher language, for 
which the great variety of founds gives ample oppor- 
tunity, niuft, even in an effeminate ear, prevail over the 
more uniform founds of the fmoother language*. This 
appears to me all that can be fafely determined upon 
the prefent point. With rcfpcdl to the other circum- 
ftances that coaftitute the beauty of words, the ftand* 
ard above'-mentioned is Infallible when appljM to fo* 
r^gn languages as weH as to our own : for every man, 
whattever be his mother- tongue, is equallj capable to 
judge of the length or fiiortnefs of words, of the alter- 
nate opening and clofiog of the mouth in (peaking, and 
of the 'relation that the found bears to toe fenfe: in 
thefe particulars, the judgnaent is fufceptible of no pre* 
judice firom Cnftom, at leaft of no invincible prejudice. 
That the Engiiih tongue, originally harih, is at pre^- 
ient much foftened by dropping in the pronunciation 
inany redundant confbnants, h undoubtedly true : that 
it fs not capable? of being further mellowed without 
fuffering in its force and energy,' will fcarce be thought 
by any one who poffeffes an ear ; and yet fuch in Bri- 
tain is the propenlity for difpatch, that overlooking the 
roajefty of woids compoied of many fy llables apt^y 
conncded, the prevailing tafte is to fhorten words, even 
at the expence of making them dffagreeable to the ear, 
and harih in the pronunciation. But I have no occafion 
to infift upon this article, being prevented by an excel- 
lent, writer, who poffefled, if any man ever did, the true 
genius of the Engliih tongiie f . ] cannot however for* 

A 5 bear 



♦ That the Italian tongue is rather too fmooth, feems 
probable from confidering, that in verfification words 
are frequently fuppreiTed in order to produce a rougher 
and bolder tone. 

t See Swift's propofal for corrcdHng the Englifli 
tongue, in a letter to the Earl of Oxford, 
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• ... 

b?ar tirgirtg one obfervation, borrowed from that aw- i^ 
thor : feveral tenfes of our verbs are formed by adding j.^, 
the final fyliable e^, which, being a weak found, has re* v^i 
markably the worfe efFedt by poffefling the moft confpi- ^^ 
cuous place in the word ; upon which account, the ,^ 
vowel in common fpeech is generally fupprefTed, and the ^ 
confpnant added to the foregoing fyllable ; and hence i^ 
the following rugged founds, drudgdydiflurb'd^rebuk'd^ \^ 
Jiedgd, It is (lill lefs excufable to follow this practice -^ 
in writing } for the hurry of fpeaking may excufe what >j 
would be altogether improper in a compoiition of any ^^ 
value : the fyllable ed^ it is true, makes but a poor fi- .^ 
gure at rhe end of a word ; but we ought to fubmit to j,^ 
that defeft, rather than jnulciply the number of barfli |i 
words, which, after all that has been .done, bear an over- j^. 
proportion in our tongue. The author above-mention^ n 
ed, by ihowing a good example, did all in his power to c^ 
reftore that fyllable; and he, well defcrves to be imita- "^ 
ted. Some exceptions however 1 would make : a word ^ 
that fignifies labour, or any thing harlh or rugged, ought .^ 
not to be fmooth ; therefore /orrV, with an apoftrophe, V: 
is better than /^f^//, without it: another exception is, L 
where the penult fyllable ends with a vowel,; in that 
^cafe the final fyllable ed may be apoftrophized without 
making the word harfh : examples,, betray dy carry d^ 
defiroydy employ d. 

The article next in order, is the mufic of words as 
united in a period. And as the arrangement of words 
in fuccedion fo as to afford the greater pleafure to the 
ear, depends on principles pretty remote from common 
view, it will be necelTary to premife feme general ob- 
fervations upon the appearance that a number of objedts 
make when placed in an increafing or decreaiing feries ; 
which appearance will be very different, accordingly as 
refemblance or contrail prevails. Where the objeds 
vary by fmall differences lo as to have a mutual refem- 
blance, we in afcending conceive the fecond objed of 
DO greater fize than the firfl, the third of no greater fize 
than the fecond, and fo of the reft ; which diminifheth 
in appearance the fize of the whole; but when, begin- 
ning at the largeft obje£t, we proceed gradually to the 
leaft, refemblajice makes us imagine the fecond as large 

as 
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« .he fir., and the ^ ^'J-^J.^^^'^/retief ^^^^ 

in. by large difFe.ences 5 d.reaiy opwfite to what •^ 
fJl when The difference* are frnall. The •"'alleft objett 
IrSes afcending by j»'?e/^--;:it ^ ^ «aX 

ingapartot ^"^ '^''" '^^.a greater figure than when 
''•* *''rr\T^d aUtTand Sffamelffca i. percci,- 

obiea The Ippofife effeft U produced m defceDd.ag, 
foHn this ditea^on, every objea. except the firft. makes 

r wl^t^i^^ holdtrcotW/oa of language «. 
wdUs of other (iibjeas. That a ftrong .mpuUe fuc- 
rins a w«.k, mak« a double impteffion on the m.«d, 
a;f °h« a we^k impulfe fucceeding a ftrong. makes 

"l^^^lS^^rf:^ -> «" ^ Vht 1^' 

^Uat its at)l»lication to the fubjea m hand. The fol- 
bwinV ule?s laiddown by Diomedcs t; " I" verb., 
« obllrvandum eft, ne a major.bu* ad mmora defcendat 
« orSorn.er.us enim dicitur./ir ././»/.«.«.. quam. 
« 7SZtimus eft." This rule is alfo applicable Ko en- 
.Ir; Lmbers of a period, which, according to our au- 
wrexoreffion, ought,not. more than fmgle words, tw 
IrocLd ?roTthe greater to the lefs, but from the left 
\lZ«Zn. I« """S'-'g '^l members of a pen- 
is, no writer equal, Cicero : the beauty of the follow- 

» See the reafon, chap. 8. 

f De ftruaura perfeaae orationi*, I 2. 

X See Demetrius Pbaiercus of Elocution, fea. 18, 
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ing examples out of many, will not fiHTer me to flur 
them over hy a reference. 

Qi}$ci»m quaeftoT fueraoi, 
Q^icum me foes coofuetvdoque tBajorum, 
Quicum me deorum bommumque judicium conjunx* 
orat. 

Aj^atn : 

Habet bonorem quern petimus, 
Habet fpem quam pnepofitam nobis babemns, 
Habet exTftimatioiiem» roulto fudore, labore, vigilitf- 
que, coUedam. 

Again : 

Erlpite no8 ez min^riis, 
Ertpite nos ex faucihus eorum, 
Quorum crudelitas nollro fanguine non poteftexpleri. 

D€ oraiore, /. i. §. 5^- 

This «rder of words or members gradually increafiog io 
kngjrb, may, fb far as concerns the pleafure of found 
^g^f , be denonriinated a climax in fourth 
■' The laft article is the mufic of periods as united in 
« difcourfe ; which fhall be difpatched in a very few 
v/ords. By no other human means is it polfible to pre- 
fent to the mind, fuch a number of objedts and in fo 
fwift a fucceflion, ;ds by fpeaking or writing : and for 
tbak reafon> variety ought more to be ftudied in thefe, 
than in any ott^r fort of compoficion. Hence a rule 
jegarding fhe arrangement of the members of different 
periods with relation to each other. That to avoid a te- 
-diotis uniformity ^of found and cadence, the arrange- 
.iw^nt,' the cadence, and the length of thefe members, 
eughc to be diverfified as much as poflible: and if the 
.members of different periods be fufficiently diveriiiied, 
tlii^ periods theaifdves will be equally fo. 

i 5 ^ c T. m. 

Beauty of language toith refieS /• ftgtifieati9n, 

T is well f^id by a noted writer*, <« That by meantf 
'* of Ipeech we can diveit our forrows, mingle our 

" mirth. 



I 
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'* mirth, impart our iecrets, commiiDiaite our cousfelti 
" and make mutual compa6t« and agreeniCDrt to HipplT 
** and aflid each other" Confidering fpeech as contn* 
buting to fo many good purpoies, wordf that convey 
clear and didind ideast muft be one of its capital beau- 
ties. This caufe of beauty, is Coo exteniiTe lo be hand* 
led as a branch of any other fubjed: for to afcertain 
wtrh accuracy even the proper meaning of words, not 
to talk of their figurative power, would require a large 
volume ; an ufeful work indeed, but not to be attempt* 
ed without a large ftock of time, fludy, and reflexion. 
This, branch therefore of the fubjedt 1 hunably tleclioe. 
Nor do Iprop^ofe to eibauft all the other beauties of 
language with refped to iignificatlon : the reader, in a 
work 4ike the pr-efent, cannot fairly espe^t more than t 
flight (ketch of thofe that make the greateft figure. This 
taflL I attempt the more willingly, as being conneOed 
with certain principles in human nature ; and the rulei 
I&ali have.occa(ion to lay down, wilU if I judge right- 
ly, be agreeable illuftrations of thefe principles. Ever^ 
fubjed muft-be of importance that tends to unfold the 
human heart ; for what other- fctence is of greater ufe 
to huoHiD beingr ?' • ^ 

The prcf<?nt £iib)e^ is too ezteniive to be difcufled 
without dividing it into parts ; and what follows fug* 
gefls. a diviiion into two parts. In every period, two 
things are to be regarded:. Hrfl:, Jthe words of which it 
is compOfed 1 next, the •arrangement of thefe words 1 
the former refembliog the ftoues that compofe a build- 
ing, and the latter refembliog the order- in which they 
are placed. H^nce-lhe beauties of language with reN 
peft to its meaning, may.no( improperly be diftingui(hed 
into two kinds : hrll, the beautiesahat arife from a right 
choice of words oi materials for conftruCting the peri* 
od; and next,, tbe beauties that arife from a due ar« 
tangemeni of thefe word* or materials. ' I begin with 
Tales that dire£lus to a right choice of words, and then 
proceed to rules that concern their arrangement. 

And with Tcfpedto.ithe former, communication of 
bought being the ^principal end of language, it is a rule. 
That perfpicuity ought not to be facriikec to any other 
beauty whatever ; if it flxould b^ doubced whether per- 
fpicuity 
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fpicuity be a pofitive beauty, it cannot be doubted, that 
the want of it is the greateft defeQ. Nothing therefore 
in language ought more to be ftudied, than to prevent 
all obtcurity in the ezpreilion ; for tohave no meaning, 
is but one degree worfe than to have a meaning that is 
not underftood. Want of perfpicuity from a wrong ar-' 
rangement, belongs to the next branch. I Ihail here 
give a few examples where the obfcijrity arifes from a 
wrong choice of words j and as this defe^ is too com- 
mon in the ordinary herd of writers to make examples 
from them neceiTary, I confine myfelf to the moft cele- 
Ibrated authors. 

, Livy, fpeaking of a rout after a battle, 

Muhique in ruina majore quam fuga oppredl obtrunca- 
tique. •^ 4 § 4^* 

This author is frequently obfcurc by exprefling but part 
of his thought, leaving it to be completed by his read- 
er. His defcription o? the fea-fight, /. 28. cap, 30. is 
extremely perplexed. 

Unde tibi reditu m cerio fuhtemint Parcae 

Rupere. [Horace^ epod. xlii. zz^ 

Qui perfkpe cava teftudine flevit amorem, 

fJon elaboratum ad pedem, [Horace, epod. xiv. 11. 

,lJlt fabulofae Vulture in Appulo* 
vAltricis extra lunen Apuliae, 

Ludo, fatigatumque fotnno, 

Fropde nova'puerum palumbes 

Texcre. {Horace^ Carm. I. 3. ^de 4, 

Purx rivus aquae, (ilvaque jugerum 
Faucorum, et fegetis certa fides mcae, 
Fulgentem imperio fertilis Afric* 

Fallit forte beat tor, [Horace, Carm. I. 3. ode 1 5. 

Cum fas atque nefas exiguo fine llbidinum 
pifcernunt avidi. [Horace, Carm, I. i. ode i^, 

Ac fpem frbnte ferenat. [jEneid. iv. 477. 

I am in greater pain abo»t the foregoing paflages thai 
about any 1 have ventured to criticiTe, being aware that 

a vague 
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a vagqe or obfcure exprefliODy i$ apt to gaio favour with 
thole who neg!e£t to examine it with a critical eye : to 
fome it caries that fenfe which they reh'(h the moil ; and 
by fuggeding various meanings at once » it is aciiuireil 
by others as concife and coniprehcnfive : which by the 
way fairly accounts for the opinion generally enrcruimd 
with refped to moll languages in their infant Aate» o/ 
their expreiEng much in few words. This obteivarion 
cannot be better ill unrated than by a paffage from Quin- 
tiiian» tranfcribed in the firft volume for adiffsrient pui« 
pofe^and which is in the following words. 

At quae Polyclcto defaeruntj Phidtaratque Alcameni 
daotur. 1-bidias tarnen diis quam hominibus efficiendi^ 
melior artifex tradttun in ebore vero, longecirra xmu* 
lam, vel (i nihil ni(i Minervam Athenis, auc Olympium 
to Elide Jo vem feciffet, cujus puUbritudo adjtcijfe aliquid 
tiiam receftO' religioni nHdetur i adt9 ma] eft as cperis ^ 
Deum aqua^vit. 

The, fentence in the Italic characters appeared always to 
ine extremely expref&ve, before I gave it peculiar at- 
tention. And yet if one examine it independent of the 
context, its proper meaning, is not what is intended : the 
words naturally^ import, that the beauty of the flataea 
mentioned, appears to add foine.new tenet or rite to the 
efiablifhed religion, or appears to add new dignity Co it ; 
and we mutl: confult the context before we can gathec 
the true meaning ; wbicb is, that the Greeks were con-* 
firnied in the belief of their edablifhed religion by tfa^fo 
majeilic ftatues, fo like real divinities. 

There is want, of neatnefs even ia an .ambiguity fa 
Sight as what arifes from the conftrudion merely ; as 
where the period commences with a member conceived 
to be in the nominative cafe, and which afterward i& 
found to be in the accufative. Example: « Some e* 
** motions more peculiarly connected with, the fine artSy 
^ I propofe to handle in feparate. chapters *." Bet tec 
thus: «< Some emoiions more. peculiarly conneded with 
'^ the fiine arts,, are propofed to be handled in feparata 
** chapters.** 

Udd 
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1 add another error againft perfpicuityj which I men- 
tion the rather "becaufe with feme writers it paiTes for a 
beauty. It is the giving different names to the fame 
obje^, mentioned oftener than once in the fame period. 
Example: Speaking of the Englilhiid venturers who firft 
attempted tie -con que ft of Ireland^ •• and inftead of re- 
" claiming the natives from their uncultivated manners, 
*« they were gradually affimilated, to the antient inhabi- 
** tants, and degenerated from thetuftoros of their own 
** nation." Ftom this modg; of expteflion, one would 
think the author meant to^iftiuguiih the antient inba^ 
Bitantsfrom ibe naf^ves ^ and we cannot di (cover other- 
wife; than from the fen fe, that ibefe>are only different 
names given to the fame.objedb for tbe fake of variety » 
But'perfpicttity oughtneycc to be facriiiced to any other 
beautj^, which leads me to. think. that the pa^ge may 
be improved as follows : /' and degenerating from the 
** cuftoms of their own. nation, they wcr« gradually af^ 
** (imitated to tbe natives, inftead of reclaiming iheoi 
*' from their uncultivated. q[)anner?." .,.," 

The rule next in order, becaufe n^t in importar^ee, 
IS, That the language ought to correfpond to the fub- 
je^ : heroic actions or fejittments require elevated lan- 
guage; tender fen timents ought to be cxpreffed in words 
ioft and flowing J arid plain language devoid of orna- 
ment, is adapted to fubjeds grave and didadtic. Lin- 
guage may be conlidered as the drtQ of thoi?ght j and 
where the one is not fuited to the other, we are fenfibJe 
of incongruity, in the fame manner as where a judge ia 
dre(red Jike a fop, or a peafant like a man of quality. 
Where the impre(fion made by the words rcfembles tne 
impreffion made by the thought, the (imilar emotions 
mix fweelly in the mind^ and double the pleafure * ; but 
"where the impreflions made by the thought and- the 
"Words are didimilar, the unnatural union they are forc'd 
into is difagreeable f . 

This concordance between the thought and the words 
has been obferved by every critic, and is fo well under- 
Hood as not to require any illudration. But there is a 

concordance 

* Chap a- part 4. f Ibid. 
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concordance of a peculiar kind that has been ica reefy 
touched in works of. criticifm, though it contributes 
greatlj to neatnefs of compoilrioD. .)t h what follows. 
In a thought of anj extent, we feldonv mifs to find 
fome parts intimately united, feme fligbtlj, '-fonie t^if* 
joined, and fome dire^ljr oppofed to eact other. To 
lind thefe conjundttons and disjundtions imitated in the 
exprefCon, is a great beauty: becaufe fuch. imitation 
makes the words concordant with the fenfe. This doc- 
tfine may be illuftnited by a familiaF example : when we 
have occadoi) to mention tiie intiaiat« couDcAion that 
the foul hath with the bod y» the expreilioo ought to be, 
ih foul and My $ becaufe the particle the, relative to 
both, makes a coanedtion in- the expreflion, refembling 
in fome degree the connexion iii the thought: but when 
the foul is diftinguiihed from the body, it is better to 
faj the foul and the hodyi becaufe the disjun6lion in the 
words, refembles the disjuni^'on in the (bought. I pro* 
ceed to other ezati^tles, beginning with conjuadtions. 

Conflituit agmeot; ft expedire tela animofque, equi* 
tibtts juffisj tff. [Li'vyy L 38. § 25. 

Here.the words tha^expfefs the connedfced ideas are ar- 
tificially connected by fubjedting them both to the re- 
gimen of one verb. - And the two following are of the 
lame kiiid. 

Quum ex paucrs quotidie aliqui eorum caderent aut 
vulnerarentur, et qui fuperarent^. feUi et corporibus et 
animis eifent, £^r. [Livyy /. 38, § 29. 

Poft acer Mneftheus adducto conftrtit arcu. 
Aha petensy pariterque oculos telumque tetendit. 

Mneidy v. 507. 

But to juflify this artificial connection among the words, 
the ideas they exprefs ought to be intimately connected ; 
for othcrwife that concordance which is required be- 
tween the fenfe and the expreflion will be impaired. In 
that view a pafTage from Tacitus is exceptionable ; where 
'Words that fignify ideas very Ijttle connected, are howe- 
ver forc'd into an artificial union. Here is the paifage : 

Cermania onmis a Galliis; Rhstlifquey et Pannoniis, 

Rheoo 
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Rheno et Danubio flutninibus ; a Sarmatis Dacifque, 
mutuo metu aut moniibus feparatur. De morihus Ggr- 
manorum. 

Upon the fame account, I efteem the follQwing paffa^e 
equally esceptionable. 

^ The fiend look'd up, and knew 

Kis mounted fcale aloft ; nor more, bat fled 
Murm'ring, ar^d with Kim fled the (hades of night. 

Faradije /©/?, ^.4. at the end. 

There is no natural connexion bet\^een a perfon's flying 
OF retiring, and the fueceflion of day-light to darknefs ; 
and therefore to conneft artificially the terms that figni- 
fy thefe things cannot have a fweet efFe^; * 

Two members of a thought conne6ted by their rela- 
tion to the fame aftion, will nato^ally be exprefled by 
two members governed by the fame verb ; in which 
cafe thefe members, inr or<;ler to improve their conncdi- 
on^ ought to be conftrudbed in the lame manner. This 
beauty is fo common among gopd writers as to have 
iaeen little attended to; but the neglect of it is rcmarlp-: 
ably difagreeable : For example, «• He did not mention 
*» Leonora* nor -that her father wa a dead." Better 
thus; " He did not mention Leonora, nor her father's 

«< death." . 

Where two ideas are fo connected as to require but 
a. copulative, it is pleafant to find a connection in the 
words that exprefs thefe ideas, were it even fo flight as 
where both begin with the fJwTie letter 1. . 

The peacock, in all his pride, does, not difplay half the 
colour that appears in the garments of a Biitifli lady, 
when flic is either drelfed for a ball or a birth- day. 

Sf>edator, W 265^ 

Had not my dog of a. fleward run away as he did, 
without making up bis accounts, I had fl:ill been im* 
inerfed in fin and fea-coal. [lifid, N° 530; 

My life's companion, and my bofom friend, 
'One faitb> one fame, one fate fliall both attend. 

Dryderif TranJlatiQn of the Mneid: 

There 
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There is obvioufly a fcnHble defect in neatneft when 
ttDiformlty \a this ca(e is totally neglected * $ witnefs 
the following example, where the conihuction of two 
members connected bj a copalative ii unneccflarily va* 

ried. 

For it is confidently reported, that two young gentle^ 
men of real hopes, bright wit, and profound jodginenft 
who upon a thorough exaoiination of caufes and effects, 
and by the mere force of natural abilities, Without the 
leaft tincture o£ learning, have made a difcovery that there 
was no God, ^ndgeneroujfy commiinictUirrg thair thoughts 
for the good of the public* were fome time ago, by aiv 
Boparallelled fever ity» and upon I know not what obfo* 
lete law^ broke for blafphemy f. [Better thus] :— hav- 
mg made adifcover;^ that there was no God, and having 
generouOy communicated their thoughts for the good 
af the public, were fome time ago, &c 

He had been guilty of a fauh^» for which his maftec 
would have put him todeath» had he not found an op- 
portunity to efcape out of hh hands> and Jhd into the 
deferts of Nuniidia. [Guardian^ N® 1 39, 

^ If all the ends of the revolution are already obtain* 
ed, it is not only impertinent to argue for obtaining any 
of them, but faSious defigns might bt imputed^ and the 
name of incendiary be applied with fome colour, per^* 
haps^ to any one who (hould perfiil in pretllng this point. 

DijffertatioH upon parties ^ Dedication, 

Next aa to examples of disjunction and oppofition io. 
the parts of the thought, imitated in tlie expreflion ; an 
imitation that is diflinguifhed by the name of antithefnu 

Speaking of Coriolanus follicitiog the people to b& 
made confnl : 

With a proud heart he wore his humble weeds. 

Coriplanus^. 

Had you rather Caefar were Kving, and die all flaves,. 

than 

* See Girard's French Grammar, difcourfe 12. 

t An argument againftaboliihingChfiftianity. Snx'ifi, 
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than that CaeftiF were dead, to live all free men ? 

Julius Cue far. 
He kath coord nij friends and heated mine enemies. 

Sbakefpear, 

An artificial conn^'fon among the words, is undoubt- 
edly a beauty when it reprefents any peculia? connec- 
tion among the conftitaent parts of the thought; but 
where tbcfe is no fuch connexion, it is a pofitive defor- 
mity, as abiDve obferved, becaufe it makes a difcordance 
between the thought and expreifion. For the fame rea- 
fon, we QBght alfo to avoid every artificial oppofition of 
wor^is where there is none in the thought. This lali, 
termtd 'verBal antiibtfit^ isdudied by^ row writers, be-, 
caufe of ft certain degree of Hvelinefs in it. They da 
]>ot confider how incongroous it is, in a grave compofi* 
tiOD» to cheat the feader, and to mak^ him expert a con- 
traft in the thdUgfati'vhitfa upoih>exaBunaiioQ is not 
fpiind thcre»< . 

A light wife doth make' a bea*vy hufband. 

Merchant of Venice, 

Here is^a ftudied oppofition in ihe words, not only with- 
out any oppofition in the fenfe, but even where there is 
ft very intimate con ne^fon» that of caufe and effed ; for 
it is the levity of the wife that torments the huiband. 



•Will maintain 



Upon his. ^^4^. life. to make all this ^ao^. •' 

King Richard W, aj3 i. fc, 2. 

Lujcetta. What, ihafl thefc paper* lie like Cell- tales here? 
Julia, If thou refpe^ them, beft to take them up. 
Lucetta, Nay, I was taken up for laying them down. 

T^wo Gentlemen of Ferona^ a& i* fc 3. 

A fault direHly oppofite to that hft Mentioned, Is to 
conjoin artificially words that exprefs ideas oppofed to 
each other in the thought. ' This is a fault too grofs to 
be in common pradlice; and yet writer^ are gu iky of it 
in fome degree, when they conjoin by a copulative things 
tranfadled at different periods of time. Hence a want 
of jieatnefs in the following expreilion. 

The 
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The nobility too^whom the King had na nwans of 
letaining by fui table offices and prefcrnientf, had beciv 
feized with the general difconteDt, «nd unwarily ^hrew 
themfelves into the fcale which began already too much 
to preponderate. [Hift.efG. Britain^ W. i. p 250. 

Id- periods of this kfnd, it appears tnore neat to expreft 
the pad: time by the participle pafll«e» tbna > 

The nobi^ity having been fe^z'ed wiih the general diP 
content, unwarily threw themfeW es, l^€. (or), The no- 
bility, who had been fei«ed» Cfc. unwarily threw them* 
feiires, £^c.- 

^ It is unpleafaat-to find even « negative tod ifiiinips 
ttve propofirioft connedled by a copulative! 

Nee excitatur ctaffico mileB. truci^ ^ 
Nee horret fratummafer 
Foramque vitat, et.fuperbo civiim t 
Peteotiomm lioiina. [H§racef Ep^d 2. /. $• 

If it appear not plain, and prove untrue, . 
Deadly divorce ftep between nie and. you. * 

Sbolufpear. 

In mirth and..droUery it may have a good eflfedi to 
connect verbally things, that are oppofite to each other 
in the thought. Etample : Henry the Fourth 6f France 
introducing the <Marefchal Biron to fonte of his friends^ 
« Here, (fentlemen, *« fayrhe, « is the Marefchal Bi- 
•*- ron, whom I freely: prcfent both to my friends and 
" enemies." * 

This rule of ftudying unifdrmtty between- the' tholight 
and exprefGon, may be extended to govern .the conftruc* 
tion of fentences or periods. A fentence or period 
ocght to exprefs one entire thought or mental propofi- 
tion ; and different thoughts ought to be fepar ated in ' 
the expreilion by placing them in different fentences or \ 
periods. It is therefore offending againft neatnefs, to* 
crowd into one period entire thoughts requiring rrtore 
than one j which is joining in language things that arc 
feparated in reality. Of errors againlt this fule take 
the following examples. 

Behold 
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Behold, thou art fair, my beiov^d^ yea pleafant : alfs ' 
our bed is green. 

Cacfar, defcribing the Suevi :• 

A'^q.ue in cam fe confuerudinem adduxerunti ul locij 
f^tgidiAimis, neque vedirus, prxter peiles, habeant quid- 
quam, quarvim propter exiguitateni, magna eft corporis 
pars aperta,.et laveotur in fhitninibu?. 

Commentariai I, 4. prin. 

Burnet, in the hiftory of his own times, giving Lord 
Sunderland's charadter, fays, 

^ His own notions were always good j but he wa^ a 
man of great expence. 

I have feen a woman's face break out in heat's, as (he 
has been talking againft a great Lord, whom /he had ne- 
ver feen in her life ; and indeed never knew a party- 
woman that kept her beauty for a twelvemonth. 

Speffatory N** 5 7. 

Lord B<#li'>gbrofce, fpealcmg of Strada:* 

I (in?le htm out among the moderns, becaufe he had 
the fooTifh prefumption to cenfure Tacitus, and to write 
btllory himfelf I and your Lordihip will forgive this 
ihort excurlioQ in- honour of a favourite writer. 

Letters on hijlsry^ *vol. I . /tf/. ^. 

It feems to me, that in order to maintain the moral 
fyftem of the world at a certain point, far below that of 
ideal- perfe6lion, (for we are made capable of conceiving, 
what we are incapable of attaining), but however fuffi- 
cient upon the whole to conftitute a ftate eafy and hap- 
py, or at the worft tolerable): I fay; it feems to me, that 
the author of nature has thought fit to mingle from time 
to time, among the focieties of men, a few, and but t 
fiWy of thofe on whom he is gracioufly pleafed to beftow 
a larger proportion of the ethereal fpirii than is given in 
the-ordinary courfe of his providence to the fons of men. 
Btlinghroke, in the Jpirit 4)f patriotifm^ letM. 

■ 

To crowd into a (ingle member of &• period difterent 
fuhjedto, is ftill worfe than to crowd thtm into one pe- 
riod, ■ ■ Trojam, 
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^ Trojam, gcnitorc Adamido 

Paupere (manilifetque urinam fortuna) profeAiis. 

Mneid. 111. 614. 

Frorti conjundions and disjun£lion9 in generiJ* we 
proceed to coinparifons, which make one fpecies ofthenit 
beginuing with fiaiilies. And here allb, (he inriuute 
conoedion that words have witli their meantns^ requires* 
that in defcribing two refeitib'ing objedts a re emblance 
in the two mcnibers of the period ought to be iludied. 
To iiluftra'« the rirte in this cafe, I (harl jiive virious ex- 
amples of deviHtiofls from it; be^ioniDg with refnu* 
blaoces expreiled in words that have no refembUnce. 

I have obferved of late, the (lyle of fonic gf'eat mi* 

nifltri iiexy much to exceed that of any other prndkuB'mnt, 

Letur to tbt Lord High Tnafurer, Sioi/t. 

This, inftead of ftudyiog the refeinblance of words in 
a period that eipreiTes a comparifon, is going out of 
one's road to avoid it. In (lead of produhUns^ which 
refetnble not minifters great nor fuull^ the proper word 
is 'wriien or authors. 

If men of eminence are expofed to cenfure on the one 
hand, they are as much liable to flattery on the other. 
If they receive reproaches which are not due to them, 
they llJcewtfe receive praifes which they do not deferve. 

SpeSatoTm 

Here the fubjedt plainly demands uniformity in exprefli- 
on inftead of vaiieiy ; and therefore it is fubmitted, 
whether the period would no.t do better in the following 
manner : 

If men of eminence be expofed to cenfure on the one 
hand, they are as much expoled to flattery on the other, 
if they receive reproaches that a^e not due, they like- 
wife receive praifes thac are not due. 

I cannot but fancy, however, that this imitation, 
which paiTes fo cuirently wich other judgments^ mud at 
We time or other have Jtack a little with your Lordjhip*^ 

.' [Better 

♦Letter concerning enthuQafui. Shaftelbury. 
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: [Better thus] : I cannot but fancy, however, that this 
imitation, which paiTes fo currently with others^ ^uft 
at fome time or other have ftuck a little with, jour Lord-- 

A glutton or mere fenfualrf): is as tidiculotts aa-tfae o- 
ther two characters. , [Shaft ejhury^ v»/. i. p. 1 29. 

They wifely prefer the generous efforts of good 'wilt 
and affedion^ to the reluSant compliances of fuch at 
.obey by force. .[Remarks on the hiftory^ of Eng" 

land, lett ^r . 5 . Bolingbroke. 

Titus Livius, mentioning the people of Enna de- 
manding the keys from the Roman garrifon> makes the 
' governor fay, 

Quas (imul tradiderlmus, Carth«giaien(ium extempio 
.Enna erit, fcediufque hie trucidabimur, quam Murgantis 
^praefidium interfe^um eft. . [L 24. § 38. 

Quintus.Curtius, fpeaking of 'Porus mounted on an 
' elephant, and leading his army to battle: 

Magnicudini Fori adjicere videbatur belloa qua vehe- 

'batur, tantum inter caeteras eminens, quanto aliis ipfe 

piaefliabat. [/. 8. cap. 14. 

• It is a dill greater deviation from congruity, to afied 
not only variety in the words, but alfo in the conftruc- 
tion. Defcribing Thermopylae, .Titus Livius fay^^ 

Id jugum, iicut Apennini dorfo Italia dividitur, tta 
.mediaui Graeciam diremit. [^•^36. ^15. 

Speaking of Shakefpear : 

There may remain a fufpicion that we over-rate the 
greatnefs of his genius, in the fame manner as bodies 
appear more gigantic on account of their being difpro- 
portioned and milhapen. 

.HifioryofG Britain, vol. I. f. 1 3 8. 

This is ftudying variety in a period where (he beauty 
lies in uniformity. Better thus : 

There may remain a fufpicion that we over-rate the 
greatnefs of bi8£enius, in the fame manner 4is we over- 
rate 
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rate the greatnefs of bodies that are difproportioned and 
mifliapen. 

Next as to the length of the members that fignify 
the refembling objects To produce a refemblance be- 
tween fnch members, they oqght not only to be con- 
ftruded in the fame manner, but as nearly as podible be 
equal In length. By negle^ing this circumftance» the 
following example is defe^ive in neatnefs* 

As the performance of all other religious duties will 
not avail in the fight of God, tnith^ut charity ; fo nei- 
ther will the difcharge of all other mini'lerjal duties a- 
?ail in the fight of naen, without m faithful difcharge of 
this principal duty, 

DiJfertatUn up9n parties^ dedications 

In the following paflage, all the error* are accumulated 
that a period expreifing a refemblance can well admit. 

Minifters are anfwerable for every thing done to the 
prejudice of the conditution, in the fame proportion as 
the prefervatioH of the conftitution in its purity and vi- 
gour, or the perverting and weakening it, are of greater 
confequence to the nation, than any other inftances o^ 
good or bad govern meot. 

Dijfertation upon pnrtiesy dedicatint. 

Next of a com pari Ton where things are oppofed to 
each other. And here it mud be obvious, that if re- 
femblance ought to be dudied in the words which ex« 
prefs two refembling objects, there is equal reafon for 
ftudying oppofition in the words which exprefs contrail- 
ed objects. This rule will be bed illudrated by exam- 
pies of deviation from it: 

A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, ati enemy in- 
flames his crimes. [SpeSlator^ N^ 399. 

Here the oppofition in the thought is negleded in the 
words, which at fird view feem to import, that the 
friend and the enemy are employ'd in different matters, 
without any relation to each other, whether of refem- 
blance or of oppofilion. And therefore the contrad or 
oppofition will be betiemiarked by e:;prefling the thought 

as follows. - - . , 

A friend 
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cnrne?'^'^'^ ^^^Sg«^a^« a man's virtues, an encmj his 

The following are examples of the fame kind. 

K.In'' "^i^" r". '' t'PP? ^**^" ^^ Sain« his own appro- 
baton; the fool when he recommends hiinfdf to the 
applaufe of thofc abo«t him. [Sp^^ator, N«> 73. 

Better : 

The wife man is happ7 when he gains his own ap- 
probation , the fool ^hth he gains that of others. 

Sicut in frugibiis pecudibufque, non tantum femint 
ad fervandum indolem valent, quantum terra proprietai 
coelique, fub quo aJuntur, xnutat. [Li^, C3S. ^ 17. 

"ke proceed to a rule of a different kind. During 
theco«rfe af a period, the fcene ought to be continued 
without variation: the changing from perfon to perfon, 
froiu fubjea to fubjea, or ftom perfon\o fubjea, with! 
m the bounds of a fingle period, dilhadls the mind, and 
affords no time for a folid impreflion. I illuftra^e this 
rule by giving exampl<fs of deviations from it. 

/fonos ah't artes, amnefque incenduntUT ad ftudia glo- 
TW i jacentque ta femper qo« apud quofque improbanlur, 

Cicera^ Tufcul. qutft. /. i. 

Speaking of the diftemper contraaed by Alexander 
bathing in the river Cydnus, aiid of the cure offered br 
rhilip the pfayficiah : ' 

Inter haec d Parmeritone fididimo purpuratorum, lite- 
ras acttpit, quibus ei denunciabat, ne falutcm fuam Fhi^ 
hppo committeret. {Sluintus Cunius, /. 3. cap. 6 

Hook, in hisUoman hiftory, fpeaking of Eumenes, who 
had heen beat down to the ground with a ftone, fays. 

After a flaort time he came to himfelf ; and the next 
day, they put him on board his ihip, 'whi4:h convey'd hiiu 
firll to Corinth, and thence to the ifland of ^glna. 

I give another example of a period which w unplea- 
fant, even by a very flight deviation from the rule : 

That fort of infttuction which is acquired by incul- 
cating an important moral truth, ^c. This 
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Tliis expredion includes two perfons, one aeqairing, 
tnd one inculcating ; and the fcene is changed without 
neceflity. To avoid this blemi(h» the thought aiaj be 
ezprefied thus : 

That fort of iadniction which is afforded by iacuU 
eating, &ff. 

The bad effect of this change of perfon is remarkable 
in the following pafTage. 

The Britvns^ daily haraifed by cruel -inroads from the 
Picts, were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence, 
tv^o confcquently reduced the greateft part of the ifland 
to their own power, drove the Britons into the moft re- 
mote and mountainous parts, and the rejt 0/ the couniry, 
in cuftoBis, religion, and language, becaine wholly Sax* 
ons. [Letter to the Lord High Treafurer. Stvi/t. 

The following example is a change from fubject to 
perfon. 

Tins projiitution of pralfe is not only a deceit upon 
the grofs of mankind, who take their notion of charac- 
ters from the learned ; but alfo the better fort muft by 
this means lofe fome part at leaft of that defire of fame 
which is the incentive to generous actions, when they 
find it promifcuouOy beilowed on the meritorious and 
undeferving. [Quardian^ N° 4. 

Even fo flight a change as to vary the con.ftruction in 
the fame period, is unpleafant : 

Annibal luce prima, Balearibus levique alia armatura 
praemiffa, tranfgreffus fiumen, ut quofque traduxerat, its 
10 acie locabat; Gallos Hifpanofque equites prope ripam 
Isvo in cornu adverfus Romanuni equitatum ; dextrum 
cornu Numidis equicibos datum. \Tit. Lvv. /. 22. § 46. 

Speaking of Hannibal's elephants drove back by the 
enemy upon his own army : 

Eo magis ruere in fuos befluae, tantoque majorcm flra- 
gem ^A^T^ qu am inter holies ediderant, quanto a en as 
pavor conflernatam agit, quam iofidentis magiflri impe* 
rio regitur. [Zw. /. a7^ § 14. 

This paiTage is alfo faulty in a different refpect, that 
there i- no refemblance between the members of the 
exprefHon, though they import a limile. 
Vol. II, B The 
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The prefent head, which relates to the choice of ma- 
terials, fhftll be cloied with a rule concerning the ufe of 
copulatives. Loffginua obferves, that it aflimares a pe- 
riod to drop the copulatives ; and he gives the follow- 
ing example from Xenophon. 

Clofirg their fhields together, they were pufli'd, they 
fongbty they (lew, they were flain. 

Treatife of the Sublime ^ capm 1 6. 

The reafon I take to be what follows* A continued 
found, if not loud, tends to lay us afleep : an interrupt- 
ed found roufes and animates by its repeated impulies : 
thus feet compofed of fyllables, being pronounced with 
a fendble interval between each, make more lively im- 
predions than can be made by a continued found. A 
period of which the members are connected by copu- 
latives, produceth an effect upon the mind approaching 
to that of a continued found ; and therefore the fup- 
prefling of copulatives mud animate a defcription. It 
hath another good effect : the members of a period con- 
nected hy proper copulatives, glide fmoothly and gent- 
ly along ; and are a proof of fedatenefs and leifure in 
the fpeaker : on the other hand, one in the hurry of paf- 
jion, neglecting copulatives and other particles, expref- 
fes the principal images only ; and for that reafon, hurry 
or quick action is beff expreffed without copulatives : 

Veni, vidi, vici. 

^ . . t il . I . ?-r— Ite : 

.Peite citi flammas,L date vela, impellite remos. 

Mneid, iv. 593. 

Quis globus, O cives, caligine volvitur atra? 
Ferte citi terrum, date tela, feandite muros. 
. Hoftis adeft, eja* \JEneid, ix. 37. 

la this view Longinus * juff ly compares copulatives in 
a. period to (Irail tying, which in a race obfl rue ts the 
freedom of motion. 

It follows, that to mukiply copulatives in the ikme 
period ought to be avoided: for if the laying afide co- 
pulatives give force and livelinefs, a redundancy of 

them 

f Treatife of the Sublimei cap. 16. 
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them muft render the period languid. I appeal to the 
following inftance, though there are not more than two 
copulatives. 

Upon looking over the letters of my female corref- 
pondents» I find feveral from women complaining of jea- 
lous hufbands ; and at the fame time protefting their 
own innocence^ and deliring my advice upon this occa* 
fion. [Spedatgr, N^ 170. 

I except the cafe where the words are intended to 
exprefs the coldnefs of the fpeakcr 1 for there the re- 
dundancy of copulatives is a beauty : 

Dining one day at an alderman's in the city, Peter 
obferved him expatiating after the manner of his bre- 
thren, in the praifes of his firloin of beef. ** Beef,** 
faid the fage magiftrate, '< is the king of meat : Beef 
** comprehends in it the quinteifence of partridge, and 
** quail, and venifon, and pheafant, and plum-pudding, 
«* and cuftard." [Tale of a Tuh^ § 4. 

And the author Hiews great delicacy of tafte in varying 
the ezpreflion in the mouth of Peter, who Is reprefent- 
ed more animated : 

« Bread,'* fays he, «« dear brothers, is the ftaff of 
<* life, in which bread is contained, inclufive^ the ouin- 
<' teiTence of beef, mutton, veal, venifon, partridge* 
'* plum-pudding, and cuftard/' 

Another cafe muft alfo be excepted : copulatives 
have a good effeft where the intention is to give an im- 
prefiion of a great multitude confifting of many divifi- 
ons ,• for example : *• The army was compofed of Gre- 
*< cians, and Carians, and Lycians, and Pamphylianff* 
" and Phrygians." The reafon is, that a leifurely fur- 
" vey, which is exprefled by the copulatives, makes 
the parts appear more numerous than they would do by 
a hafty furveyrin the latter cafe the army appears \n 
one groupe : in the former, we take as it were an accu- 
rate furvey of each nation, and of each divifion *. 

We proceed to the fecond kind of beauty j which 
confills in a due arrangement of the words or materials. 

B * This 



* See Demetrius Phalereus of Elocution, feet. 63. 
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This branch of the fubjcdt is not le's nice than exten- 
five; and I dcfpair to put it in a clear light, cvccpt to 
thofe who are well acquainted with the general princi- 
ples that govern the ftrud^ure orconnpofition of language. 

In a thought, generally fpeaking, there is at leaft one 
capital objed confidered as adling or as fuffering. This 
object is expreded by a fubdantive noun : its action is 
expreifed by an active verb ; and the thing affected by 
the action is exprefled by another fubftantive noun : irs 
fuffering or paflive ftate is expreffed by a paffive verb ; 
and the thing that acts upon it, by a fubflantivc noun. 
BeHdes tbefe, which are the capital parts of a fen'ence 
or period, there are generally under- parts : each of the 
fubftantives as well as the verb, may be qualified: time, 
place, purpofe, motive, means, indrument, and a thou- 
fand other circumilances, may be neceffary to complete 
the thooght. And in what manner thefe feveral parts 
are connected in the expreflion, will appear from what 
follows. 

In a complete thought or mental propnfition, all fbe 
members and parts are mutually related, fonie (lightly, 
fomemore intimately. To put fuch a thought in words, 
It is not fufiicient that the component ideas be clearly 
expreifed ; it is alfo neceflary, that all the relations con- 
tained in the thought be exprefTed according to their dif- 
ferent degrees of intimacy. To annex a certain mean- 
ing to a certain found or word, requires no art : the 
great nicety in all languages is, to exprefs the various 
relations that connect together the parts of the thought. 
Could we fuppofe this branch of language to be Hill a 
fecrety it would puzzle, I am apt to think, the acuted 
grammarian, to invent an expeditious method : and yet, 
by the guidance merely of nature, the rude and illiterate 
Have been led to a method fo perfect, as to appear not 
fufceptible of any improvement ; and the next Hep in 
our progrefs (hall be to explain that method. 

AArords that import a relation, inuil be difiinguifhed 
from thofe that do not. Subliantives commonly imply 
no relation, fuch as animal^ man, iree, river. Adjec- 
tives, verbs, and adverbs, imply a relatioa: the adjective 
gotJ mud relate to fome being poffeifed of that quali^, 
ty: the verb ivriu muft be applied to (otat peifon w^ 

writes; 
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writers ; and the adverbs moderate ly^ diligently^ have 
plainly a reference to fome action which thej modify. 
When a relative word is introduced, it mufl be (ignified 
b/ the expreifi^n to what word it relates, without which 
the fen fe cannot be complete. For anfwering that pur- 
pofe, I obfirrve in Greek and Latin two different me- 
thods : adjectives are declined as well as fubilantives ; 
and decieniion ferves to af'certain the connection that Is 
between them : if the word that exprefl*es the fubject 
be, for example, in the nominative cafe, fo alfo muft the 
word be that ezpreffes its quality; example, <c;ir bonus : 
again, verbs are related, on the one hand, to the Agents 
and, on the other, to the fubject upon which the action 
is exerted ; and a contrivance (imilar to that now osefi- 
tioned, ferves to exprefs that double relation ; the no- 
minative cafe is appropriated to the agent, the accufk- 
tive to the palEve fubject ; and the verb is put in the 
firil, fecond, or third perfon, to intimate its connection 
with the word that fignifies the agent : examples, Ego 
amo Tulliam ; tu amas Semproniam ; Brutus amat Por» 
tiam. The other method is by juxtapoiition, which is 
neceflary with refpect to fuch words only as are not de- 
clined, adverbs, for example, articles, prepofitions, and 
conjundions. In the Engliih language there are few 
decJenfions ; and therefore juxtapoution is our chief re« 
'fource : adjedives^ accompany their fubftantives * | an 
adverb accompanies the word it qualifies ; and the verb 
occupies the middle place between the active and pai« 
five fubjefts to which it relates. 

It mufl be obvious, that thofe terms which have no- 
thing relative in their fignification, cannot be connected 
in fo eafy a manner. When two fubtlantives happen to 

B 3 be 

♦ Taking advantage of a decieniion to feparate an ad- 
jective from its fubflantive, as is commonly practifed in 
Latin, though it detract ^oi from perfpicuity, is certain- 
ly lefs neat than the Engliih method of juxtapoiition. 
Contiguity is more expreffive of an intimate reiation, 
than refembiance merely of the final fyllables. Latin 
indeed has evidently the advantage when the adjective 
and fubftantive happen to be connected by contiguity, 
as well as by refembiance of the final fyllables. 
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be connected, as caufe and effect, as principal and ac:* 
ceiTory, or in any other manner, fuch connection cannot 
be expreffed by contiguity folely ; for words muft oftea 
in a period be placed together which are not thus rela« 
ted : the relation between fubflantives, therefore, can- 
not other wife be expreffed but by particles denoting the 
relation. Latin indeed and Greek, by their decleniionsy, 
go a certain length to exprefs fuch relations, without the 
aid of particles : thp relation of property, for example, 
between Caefar and his horfe, is exprefied by putting 
the latter in the nominative cafe, the former m the ge* 
nitive ; equus Cdpfaris : the fame is alfo Expreffed inEng- 
liOi without the aid of a particle, C^far's borfe. But 
in other inflances, declenfions not being ufed in the £ng- 
Hlh language, relations of this kind are commonly ex* 
prefled by prepofitions. Examples : That wine came 
from Cyprus. He is going to Paris. The fun is belrw 
the horizon. 

This form of connecting by prepofitions, is not con* 
fined to fubflantives. Qualities, attributes, manner of 
exiding or acting, and all other circumllances, may in 
the fame manner be connected with the fubdantives to 
which they relate. This is done artificially by con* 
verting the circumftance into a fubdantive, in which 
condition it is qualified to be connected with the princi- 
pal fubject by a prepofition, in the manner above def- 
crib'd : for example, the adjective njnife being converted 
into the fubilantive ivifdomy gives opportunity for the 
expreffion ** a man •/ wifdom," inftead of the more 
iimple expreilion, a *wife man : this variety in the ex- 
predion, enriches language. I obferve, befide, that the 
ufmg a prepofition in, this cafe, is not always a matter 
of choice : it is indifpenfable with refpect to every cir- 
cumftance that cannot be expreffed by a fingle adjec- 
tive or adverb. 

To pave the way for the rules of arrangement, one 
other preliminary is necefTary ; which isv to explain the 
difference between a natural ftyle, and that where tranf- 
pofition or inverfion prevails. There are, it is true, no 
precife boundaries between them, for they run into each 
other like the fhades of different colours : no perfon 
however is at a lofi to dlf^inguifh them in their extremes:. 

and 
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and it is necelTary to make the diilindion 1 bcctulc 
though fome of the rules I fhall have occaiion to men- 
tion are common to both, yet each hath rules peculiar 
to itfc\C In a natural flyle, relative words are bj jux* 
tapoiition conneded with thofe to which the/ relate* 
going before or after* according to the peculiar genius 
of the language. Again, a ciccumftance conne£ted b^ 
a prepofition, follows naturally the word with which it 
is connedted. But this arrangement may be varied, when 
a different order is more beautiful : a circumftance majr 
be placed before the word with which it is coonefted 
by a prepoiition ; and may be interjeded even between 
a relative word and that to which it relates. When 
fuch liberties are frequently taken, the ftyle becomes 
inverted or tranfpt>fed. 

But as the liberty of inveriion is a capital point in 
handling the prefent fubjedt, it will be neceifary to exa- 
mine it more narrowly, and in particular to trace the fe- 
veral degrees in which an inverted ftyle recedes more 
and hiore from that which is natural. -And firft, as to 
the placing a circumftance before the word with which 
it is conneded^ 1 obferve, that it is the eafieft of all in« 
veriion, even fo eafy as to be confident with a (lyle that 
is properly termed natural : wicnefs the following ex* 
amples. 

In the iincerity of my heart, I profefs, E«fr. 

By our own ill management, we are brought to io 
low an ebb of wealth and credit, that, &r. 

On Thurfday morning there was little or nothing 
tranfadted in Change- alley. 

At St Bride's church in Fleet-ftrect, Mr Woolfton, 
(who writ againd the miracles of our Saviour), in the 
ucmod^errors of confcience, made a public recantation. 

The interjecting a circumftance between a relative 
word and that to which it relates^ is more properly 
termed inverfion ; becaufe, by a disjunction of words 
intimately -connected, it recedes farther from a natural 
ftyje. But this licence has alfo degrees ; for the dif* 
junction is more violent in fome cafes than in others. 
And to give a juft notion of the difference, there is a 

B 4 neceftity 
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Deceflity to enter a little more into an abllract fubject, 
than would otherwife be my )nclinatton» 

In nature, though a fubject cannot exift without its 
qualities, nor a quality without a fubject ;. yef tn-ow: 
conception of thefe, a material difFetence mtLy he re* 
fliarked. I cannot conceive a quality but as belonging 
to feme fubject : it makes indeed a /part of the idea 
which is formed of the fubject. But the oppofite holds 
not ; for though I cannot form a conception of a fub- 
ject devoid ot all qualities, a partial conception may 
however be- formed of it, laying afide or abilracting 
from any pArticuiar quality : I can, for example, form 
the idea of a fine Arabian horfe without regard to his: 
colour, or of a white horfe without regard to his 
dze. Such partial conception of a fubject, is ftill more 
cafy with refpect to action or motion ; which is an oc- 
cafional attribute only, and has not the fame permanen- 
cy with colour or figure : I cannot form an idea of mo* 
tton independent ot a body ^ but there is nothing more 
eafy than to form an idea of a body at reft. Hence it 
appears, that the degree of inverfion depends matly 
on the order in which the related words are placed : 
when a fubilantive occupies the 6rft place* the idea it 
fuggeiis muft fubfift in the mind at leail: for a moment, 
independent of the relative words afterward introduced ; 
and that moment may without difficulty be prolonged 
by interjecting a circumdance between the fubftantive 
and its connections. This liberty therefore, however 
frequent, will fcarce alone be fufiicient to denominate a 
ftyie inverted. The cafe is very different, where the 
word that occupies the firft place denotes a quality or 
an action ; for as thefe cannot be conceived without a 
lubject, they cannot without greater violence be fepa- 
rated from the fubject that follows j and for that rea- 
fon, every fuch feparation by means of an interjected 
circumflance belongs to an inverted flyle. 

To iliuftrate this doctrine examples are neceffary, and 
] (ball begin with thofe where the word firil introduced 
does not imply a relation : 

——— Nor Eve to iterate 

Her former trefpafs fear'd. 

Hunger and third at once, 

Powerful 
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Pov-'erful perfuaders, quickened at the fccnt 
Of that alluring fruit, urg'd me fo keen. 

Moon that nov meet'ft the orient fun, now fli'ft 
With the fix*d ftars, fix*d in their orb that flics. 
And ye five other wand'ring fires that move 
In myftic dance not without fong, refound 
His praife. 

In the following examples, where the word firft in- 
troduced imports a relation^ the disjuxKtion will be 
fouisd more violent. 

Of man's firft difobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe» 
With lofs of Eden, till one greater man 
Reflore us, and regain the blifsful feat, 
Sing heav'nly mufe. 

— ■■■ I. Upon the firm opaccus globe 

Of this round world, whofe firft convex divides 
The luminous inferior orbs, inclos'd 
From chaos and th' inroad of darknefs old, 
Satan alighted walks. 

■ On a fudden open fly. 

With impetuous recoil and jarring found, 
Th'iaferaal doors. 

■ • " - " ■■ • Wherein remain'd. 

For y^hat could elfe ? to our almighty foe 
Clear vidofy, to our part lofs and rout. 

■ i Forth rufii*d, with whirlwind found. 

The chariot of paternal Deity, 

Language would have no great power,.were it confi* 
nrd to the natural order of ideas : I fliall foon have op- 
portunity to make it evident, that by inverfion, a thou- 
fand beauties may be compalFed, which mull be relin- 
quiflied in a natural arrangement. In 'he mean time, it 
ought not to efeape obfervation, that the mind of man 
is happily fo conftituted as to rcliih inverfion, though ia 
one' refpetl unn&tu-i al ; 4ind to relifh it fo much, as in 
many cafes to admit even fuch words to be feparated as 
are the moll intimately connedled. It ca 1 icafce be 
faid that inverlioa has any limits j thou-'h 1 may veiitu»e 

B 5 to 
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to pronounce, that the disjundkion of articles, conjunc- 
tions, or prepofidons, ffoai the words to which they 
belong* has very feldoin a good effedt: the followiog 
example with relation to a prepontion, is perhaps a^ 
tolerable as any of the kind. 

He would neither feparate /roj», nor a£t againd tb^m, 

I give notice to the reader, that I am now ready to 
enter upon the rules of arrangement; beginning with a 
natural flyle, and proceeding gradually to what is the 
mod inverted. And in the arrangement of a period, as 
well as in a right choice of words, the firft and great 
objedt being perfpicuiry, the rule above laid down, that 
perfpicuity ought nor to be facrificed to any other beau- 
ty, holds equally in both. Ambiguities occafioned hj 
2l wrong arrangement are of two forts ; one where the 
arrangement leads to a wrong fenfe, and one where the 
fenfe is left doubtful. The firft, being the more culpa- 
ble, fhall take the lead, beginning with examples of words 
put in a wrong place. 

How much the imagination of fuch a prefence muft 
exalt a genius, we may obferve merely from the influ- 
ence which an ordinary prefence has over men. 

Charaderiftics^ <vol. i. /. 7. 

This arrangement leads to a wrong fenfe : the adverb 
merely feems by its polition to afFeft the preceding word; 
whereas it is intended to afFeft (h« following words, an 
•rdirtary prejence ; and therefore the arrangement ought 
to be thus: 

How much the imagination oi fuch a prefence mull 
cxaU a genius, we may ob erve from the influence which 
an ordinary prefence merely has over men. [Or better], 
— which even an ordinary prefence has over men. 

The time of the eledlion of a poet-laureat being now 
at hand, it may be proper to give fome account of the 
rites and ceremonies antiently ufed at that iblemnity, and 
only dlfcontinued throjigh the negie^ and degeneracy of 
later times. [Guardian, 

The term only is intended to qualify the noun degenf 
racy^ and not the participle difcontinued \ and therefore 
the arrangement ought lo be as follows : 

* and 
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— and diTcontiniMd through the negledt 

and degeneracy onij, of later times. 

Sixtvs the Fourth was, if I miftake not, a great col- 
hGtoi of books at lead. 

Letters 9n hijlory, vol, i, iei. 6 B^iing^ph. 

The ezpreilion here leads evidently to a wrong fenie : 
the adverb at Uaft^ ought aot to be connected with the 
fubflantive books^ but with cdledor^ thus: 

SIxtus the Fourth was a great coUedor at leaft^ of 

books. 

Speaking of Lewis XIV. 

If he was not the greatcft king, he was the bell a£lor 
of majedy at lead, that ever filled a throne. 

Ibid. Utter 7. 

Better thus : 

If he was not the greateft king, he was at lead the beft 
adlor of majefty, Isc. ■ 

This arrangement removes the wrong fenfe occafioned 
by the juxtapolition of majefty and at leaft. 

The following examples are of a wrong arrangement 
of members. 

I hkve confined myfelf to thofe methods for the ad- 
vancement of piety, which are in the power of a prince 
iimiied like ours by a ttridt execution of the laws. 

A ^rojed fsr the ad<tfan€ement tif religion, Siviff, 

The drudtui^e of this period leads to a meaning which 
is not the author's, visa power limited by a drid exe-« 
cut ion of the taws. That wroog fenfe is removed by 
the following arrangement : 

I have confined oiyielf to thofe methods for the ad- 
vaacemeot of piety, which, by a drid execution of the 
laws, are in the power of a prince licnited like ours. 

This morning, when one of Lady Lizard's daughters 
was looking over fome hoods and ribands brought by her 
tirewoman, with great care and diligence, I employ'd no 
lefs in' examining the box which contained them. 

Guardian, N® 4. 

The 
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The wrong fenfe occaiioned by this arraogementy ma/ 
be eafily prevented by varying it thus : 

This morning when, with great care and diligence, 
one of Lady Lizard's daughters was looking over fome 
hoods and ribands, £5fc. 

A great ftone that I happened to find after a long 
fearch by the fea-ihore, ferved me for an* anchor. 

Guili<uer*s Travels, part i . ci^ap. 8. 

One would thinic that the fearch was confined to the Tea- 
(hore i but as the meaning is, that the great ftone was 
found by the Tea fhore, the period ought to be arrang- 
ed thus : 

A great ftone, that, after a long fearch, I happened 
to find by the fea-(hore, ferved me for an anchor. 

Next of a wrong arrangement where the fenfe is left 
doubtful; beginning, as in the former fort, with exam- 
ples of wrong arrangement of words in a member : 

Thefe forms of converfation by degrees multiplied and 
grew troublefome. [Spedafor, N^ 119, 

Here it is left doubtful whether the modification fy de- 
grees relate to the preceding member or to what fol- 
lows : it fhould be, 

Thefe forms^of converfation multiplied by degrees. 

Nor does this falfe modefty expofe us only to fuch ac- 
tions as are indilcreet, but very often to fuch as are high- 
ly criminal. ^^eSatftr,'^^ 458. 

The ambiguity is removed by the following arrangement: 

Nor does this falfe modefty expofe us to fuch adiions 
only as are indifcreet, l^c. 

The empire of Blefufcu is an ifland iituated to the 
•north eaft fide of Lilliput, from whence it is parted only 
by a channel of 800 yards wide. 

GulliviT^s 7ra*uels^ part I. chap, 5. 

The ambiguity may be removed thus; 

- from whence it is parted hj a channel 



of 800 yards wide only. 

In 
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Id the following eiainples the fenfe is left tioabtfol 
bj wrong arrangement or members* 

The minifler who grows lefs by his elevarton, like a 
Utile flatue placed an a mighty fedefialy will always have 
his jealouf^F ilrong about him. 

DiffertfiHon u f on parties ^ dedieati^n. Bolinghr^ke, 

Here, fo far as can be gathered from the arrangement, 
it is doubtful, whether the obje^i introduced hj way of 
fimile, relate to wbac goes before or to what follows : 
the ambiguity is removed by the following arrangement : 

The miniiler who, like a little (latne placed on a migh* 
tj pedeftal, grows lefs by his elevation, will always, &c. 

Since this is too much to a(k of freemen, nay of flaves, 
if his txpe3ation he not anfkuered^ (hall he form a laft* 
ing diviiion upon fucb tranlient motives ? Ihid> 

Better thus^ : 

Since this is too much to afk of freemen, nay of (laves, 
ihall be, if his expectations be not anfwered, form, l^c. 

Speaking of the fuperditious praflice of locking up the 
room where a pejfon of diftin€tion dies : 

The knight, ieeine his habitation reduced to fo fmall 
A compa(s, and nimfeif in a manner fiiucout of his own 
hottie, upon the death. of bis mother i ordered all the a* 
partments to be iiung open, and exorcifeJ by his chap-r 
lain. [SpeSatdt, N^ no. 

Better tbusr . 

The kmght Seeing his habitation reduced to fo fmall 
a compafs, and him^lf in a manner (hut out of his own 
houfe, ordered, upon the death of bis mother, all the 
aparttneets to be flung open. 

Speaking of fome indecencies 'in converfationr 

As it is impoffible for fuch an irrational way of con- 
Terfation to laft long among a people that make any pro^ 
fcffion of religion, or (how. of modefty, // the country* 
gentlemen get into rtf they will certainly be left in the 
iurch. [SpeSatofy N* iiQi 

The ambiguity vaniihe& ia the following arrangement : 
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the country gentlemen^ if they get into it^ 

will certainly be left in the lurch. 

Speaking of a difcovery ia natural phjlofophyy that 
colour is not a quality of matter: 

As this is a truth which has been proved inconteftably 
by many modern philofophers, and is indeed one of the 
finell fpeculations in that fcience, if the Engiijb reader 
nvould fee the notion explained at larger he may find it 
in the eighth, chapter of the fecond book of Mr Lock's 
cflay on human uiiderflanding._ . [Spe(!Iator, N® 4x3. 

Better thus; . 

As this is a truth, bfc. the Engllih reader, if he woul4 
fee the notion explained at large, may find it, &r. 

- A woman feldom a(ks advice before ihe has bought her 
wedding-cloaths. When (he has made her own choice, 
for form's fake fhe fends a conge delire to her friends. 

^ Ibid, N<» 475. 

Better thus : 



- fhe fends, for form's fake, ^ conge d eJirt^ 

to her fiiends. 

And fince it is necelfary that there fhould be a perpe- 
tual intercourfe of buying and felling, and dealing upon 
credit, nvhere fraud is permitted or comti'ved at, or hath 
no lato to punijb it, the honell dealer is ahvays undone, 
and the knave gets the advantage. 

QuIIifver*s Travels, part i. chap. 6. 

Better thus : 

And fince it is neccffary that there fhould be a per- 
petual inteieoorfe of buying and felling, and dealing 
upon credit, the honeft deaVer, where fraud is permifed 
or connived at, or hath no law to punifh it, is always 
undone, and the koave g^ts the advantage. 

From thefe exaoi^ples, the following obfervation will 
occur, that a circumflance ought never to be placed be* 
tween two capital members of a period ; for by fuch fi- 
tuation it mull always be doubtful, fo far as we gather 
from the arrangement, to which of the two members it 
belongs : where it is interjedted, as it ought to be, be- 
tween parts of the member to which it belongs, the 

ambiguity 
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ambiguity it removedt asd the capital members are kept 
dtllia£t, which 18 a great beauty in compofition. In ge- 
neraly to preserve members diftindt that (ignify things 
diflinguifted in the thought, the beft method is, to place 
firft in the confequent member, fome word ^hat canooc 
conned with what precedes ir. 

If by any one it ihall be thought, that the objedions 
here are too fcrupulous, and that the <ie(e&, of perfpi- 
cuity is eaHIy fupplied by accurate pun^uation ; the an- 
fwer is. That pun^uation may remove^an ambiguity, 
but will never produce that peculiar beauty which is 
perceived when the fenfe comes out clearly and diilln€t- 
\j by .means of a happy -arrangement. Such influence 
has this beauty, that by a natural .tranfition of percep- 
tion, it is communicated to the very- found of the words, 
fo as in appearance to improve the mulic of the peiiod. 
But as this curious fubje^ comes in more properly after •» 
ward, it is fufficient at prefent to appeal to experience, 
that a period fo arranged as to bring out the fenfe clear, 
feems always more muiicaL than where the fenfe is left 
in any degree doubrfuL 

A rule defervedJy occupying the fecond place, is» 
That words expreiliog things connedted in the thoughts 
ought to be placed as near together as poilible. This 
rule is derived immediately from human nature, in which 
there is difcov.ered a remarkable piopeniity to place to- 
gether things that are in any manner connected* : where 
things are arranged accotding to their connexions, we 
have a fenfe of order; otherwife we have a fenfe of. 
diforder, as of things placed by chance: and we natu- 
rally place words in the fame order in which we would 
place the things they lignifyi The bad effedt of a vio* 
lent feparation of words or members thus intimately^ 
ConneQed, will appear from the following examples. 

For the Engliih are naturally fanciful, and very often 
difpofed, by that gloominefs and melancholy of temper 
which is fo frequent in our nation, to many wild noti* 
cms and vifions, to which others are not fo liable. 

Spe^ator, N'^ 419. 

Here the verb or aflertion is, b/a pretty long circum- 

ftanceiL. 

* See chap, i . 
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(lance, violently fcparated from the fubje^ to which it* 
refers : this makes a harih arrangement ; the lefs excu- 
fable that the fault i« eafiiy prevented by placing the 
circuindance before the verb or frifertiony afxefthe fol- 
lowing manner : 

For the EngHflj are naturally fanciful, and, by that 
glootninefs and melancholy of temper which is fo fre- 
quent in our nation^ are often difpofed to many wild 
notions, l^e. 

For as no mortal author^ in the ordinary fate and vt- 
cillitude of things, knows to what ufe his works may, 
fome time or other, be apply'd, l^c, . [Spedlaior, N® 85. 

Better thus ; . : 

For as, la the ordinary fate and viciflltude of things, 
no nH;>rtal aurhor knows 10 what ufe, fome time or o* 
ther, his works, may be applyM, ^c, 

Froriii whence we may dace likewife the rivalfliip of 
the houfe of France, for we may reckon that of the 
Valois and that of Bom ban as one upon this occafion^ 
and the houfe of Auftiia, that continues at this day, 
and has oft cod fo much blood and {o much treafure in 
the courfe of it. 

Letters on bijioryy vol. l^ let. 6. Bolinghroke^ 

It cannot be impertinent or ridiculous therefore in 
fuch a country, whatever it might be in the Abbot of 
St Real's, which was Savoy 1 think ; or in Peru, under 
the Incas, where GarcilafTo de la Vega fays it was law- 
ful for none but. the nobility to ftudy-— for men of all 
degrees to inltru6t themfelves, in thofe affairs whereia 
they may be a^ors, or judges of thofe that a^l,or Qotk^ 
Uollers of thofe that judge.' 

Letters on hiftory^ *vol, 1. Ut, 5. Bolinghroke% 

If Scipio, who was naturally given to women, for 
which anecdote we have, if I midake not, the authority 
of Polybius, as well as fome verfcs of Nevius preferved 
by Aulus Gtllius, had been educated by-Olympias ^c 
thexoart of Philip, it is improbable that he would have 
reflored the beautiful Spaniard. [Ibid. let. 3. 

If any one h<ive a ciirioiity for more fpecimens of this 
kind, they will be found without number in the works 
of the fame author. A pro- 
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A pronoun, which iaves the naming a perfon or thing 
a fecend time, ought to be placed as near as pofllble to 
the name of that perfon or thing. This is a branch of 
the foregoing rule ; and with the- reafon there given, 
another concurs, a;f«. That if other ideas intervene, it 
is difficult to lecal the petfon or thing by reference: 

If 1 bad leave to print the Latin Jerrers tranfmttted to 
me from foreign parts, they would fill a volume, and be 
a fulJ defence againft all that Mr Partridge, or his accom- 
plices of the Portugal inquiiition, will be ever able to 
- objedt ; *ivhOf hy the way, are the only enemies my pre« 
didions have ever met with at home or abioad- 

Bettei^thust 

and be a full defence agatnft all that can be 



objected by Mr Partridge, or his accomplices of the 
Portugal inquilition j who, by the way, are, &r. 

There being a round million of creatures in human 
figure, throughput this kingdom, nubo/e whole fubfill- 
€QCe, Wf.. 1^4 moJe/i pffofal, &C. SiMtft^ 

Better, . 

There being, throughout this kingdom, a round miU 
lion of creatures in human figure, whofe whole fubiift' 
cnce, Wtf». 

Tom is a lively Impudent clown, and has wit enough 
to have maife him a pleafant companion, had it been 
polilhed and rectified by good manners. 

Guardian, N® 162. 

It is the cuiloin of the Mahometans, if they fee any 
printed or written paper opon the ground, to take it up, 
and lay it afide carefully, as not knowing but it may con- 
tain fome piece of their Alcoran. [Spedator^ N* 85. 

The arrangement here leads to a wrong fenfe, as if the- 
ground were taken up, not the paper. 

Better thus : 

It is the cuftom of the Mahometans, if they fee. up- 
on the ground any printed or written paper> to take it 
up, ^c. 

The following rule depends. 00 the communication 

of 
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_. of emotions to related objects ; a principle in' human ^ 
nature that hath an extendve operation : and we find . 
this operation, even where the objects are not otherwife 
related than by juxtapolition of the words that ex pre fs 
them. Hence, to elevate or dcprefs an object, one me- 
thod is, to join it in the expredlon with another that is 
naturally high or low : witnefs the following fpecch of 
Eiimenes to the Roman fenate. '^ 

Caufam veniendi (ibi Romam fuifle, prater cupiditatem 
vffendi deos hominefque^ quorum beneficio in ea fortuna 
eiTet, fupra quam ne optare quidem auderet, eciam ut 
coram moneret fenatum ut Perfei conatus obviam iret. 

Li'oy^ /. 42> cap. ii. 

To join the Romans with the gods in the fame enun- 
ciation, is an artful ftroke of fluttery, becaufe ir tacitly 
puts them on a level. On the other hand, when the 
purpofe is to degrade or vilify an object, this is done 
fUccefsfully by ranking it with one that is really low: 

I hope to have this entertainment in a readinefs for 
the next winter ; and doubt not but it will pleafe more 
than the opera or puppet ihov/. [Sftediator, N® 28; 

Manifold have been^ thi? judgjementa which Heaven 
from time to rime, for the chaftilewient of a finful peo- 
ple, has inflicted upon whole nationsr For when the dc- 
generacy becomes -common, 'tis but jnft the puniihment '- 
lould be general. Of this kind, in our own unfortu- 
nate country, was that deftructive peftilence, whofe naor- 
tality was fo fatal as tofweep J^way, if Sir William Pet- 
ty m^y be believed, five millions of Chriftian fou1s» be* 
fides women and Jews. 

GoiTs revenge againfi punning. , Arhutbnot, 

Such alfo was that dreadful conflagration enfuing in 
this famous metropolis of London, which confumed, ac- 
cording to the computation of Sir Samuef Morelaod^ 
100,000 houfes, not to mention churches and (lables. 

But on condition it might pafs into a laii?^ would 
gladly exenjpt both lawyers of all ages, fulsitltern and 
field oiHcers, young heirs, dancing- matters, pickpockets^ 
and players 

An infallible fcheme U fAy the puhHt debts, Sivift. 

Sooner 
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Sooner let earth, air, Tea* co chaos fall. 
Men, monkeys, lap-dogs, parrots,. perifli all. 

Rape of the Lock, 

CircuQiftances in a period refemble fmtll ftones in a: 
building, employed to fill up vacuities among thofe of 
a larger iize. la the arrangement of a period, fuch 
under-parts crowded together make a poor figure j and 
never are graceful but when interfperfed among the ca- 
pital parts. I iiluflrate this rule by the foUowiog ex- 
amples. 

It is likewife urgedj that there are, by computation, 
in this kingdom, above 10,000 parfons, whofe revenues, 
added to thofe of my Lords the biihops, would fuffice 
to maintain, ^r. 

Argument againfl aholijbing ChriJIidnitj, Swift, 

Here tvyro circumftances, .^uiz. by computation and irt^ 
this kingdom y are crowded together unneceflarily : they 
make a better appearance feparated in the following 
zuanner : 

It is likewife urged, that in this kingdom there are» . 
by computation, above 10,000 parfons, ^c. 

If there be room for a choice, the fooner a circum- 
ilance is introduced^ the better ; becaufe circumilances 
»e proper for that coolnefs of mind, with which we 
begin a period as well as a volume : in the progrefs, the 
mind warms, and has a greater reliOi for matters of im- 
portance. When a circumftance is placed at the be- 
ginning, of the period, or near the beginning, the tran- 
sition fromit to the principal fubjed is agreeable: it is. 
like afcending, or mounting upward. On the other 
hand, to place it late in the period. has a bad eflPe^; for 
after being engaged in the principal fubje£t, one is with 
relu£lance brought down to give attention to a circum- 
flance. Hence evidently the pieference of the follow- 
ing arrangement, 

Whether in any country a choice altogether unexcep- 
tionable has been made, feems^ doubtful. 

before this other. 

Whether a choice altogether unexceptionable hasM'n 
any country been made, cfr. 

* For 
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For thfs realbti the following period is exceptionable in 
point of arrangement. 

I have conficjered formerly., with a gopd deal of at- 
tention, the fubjeft Upon which you coamiand lue to 
communicate my thoughts to you. 

Bolingbrdkeof'thejlu^y of hifiory^ letter I. 

which, with a Uight. aiteratioo, may^ be improved tbtis : 

I have fortnerly, with a good <ieal of attciHion^'Coa^- 
iidered the fubjed, K^c. 

Swift, fp^aking of i virtuous and learned education : 

And although they may be, and too often a^edrawn^ 
by'the temptations of youth, and the opportunities of a 
large fortune, into fome iitregularities, ixihen they come 
foreword into the great *ujor la ; it is ever with relu£lance 
and compun^lon of^ itijnd; becaufe their bias to virtue 
ftill cominues. - {The Intelligencer, N^ 9. 

Better*, . 

And although, *w hen they come foriuard into ibe grent 
Ivor Id J ihey may be, and too often, £5fr. 

The bad effect of placing acircumilance laft dr late 
in a period, will appear from the following examples. 

Let us endeavour to eftabliffi ttf ourfelves an intereft: 
m him who holds the reins of the whole creation in his 
hand. [S^e^ator^ N® 12. 

Better thus : 

Let us endeavour to eftablirti to ourfelves an intereft 
in him, who, in hi* handir holds the reins of the whole 
creation. > 

Virgil, who has taft the ^hole fyftem of Platonic phi- 
lofophy^ fo far as it relates to the foul of man, into 
beautiful allegories, in the fixth book of his JEneid^ gives 
us the puQilhment, l^c, {SpeSator^ N® 9d. 

Better thus': 

Virgil, who, in the fixth book of his iEneid, has cad, 

And Philip the Fourth was obliged at laft to conclude 
a peace, on terms repugnant to his inclination, to that 

of 
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of his people, to the infereft of Spain, and to that of 
all Europe, in the Pyrenean treary. 

Leittrs on hijiory^ ^ol, I . ietter 6. Bolinghroke. 

Better thus : 

And at lafl, in the Pyrenean treaty, Philip the Foutth 
was obliged to coocludc a ^eacc, ite, 

i In arranging a period, it is of importance to deter- 
mine in what part of it a word makes the greateft fi- 
gure, whether at the beginning, during t-he courfe, or 
at the cJofe. The breaking filence roufes the attention, 
and prepares for a deep impreffioji at the beginning : 
the, beginning, however, muft yield to the clofe ; which 
being fucceeded by a paufe, affords time for a ward to 
make its deepeft impre/Hon *. Hence the follo/ving 
rule. That to give the utmoft force to a period, it ou^ht 
if poffible to be clofed with that word which makes the 
greateft figure. : The opportnnitv of a p^ufe (houid not 
DC' thrown away upon acceflories» but leferved for the 
prirtcipai object, in order that it may make a full im- 
prei&Of): wjxich ia an additional reaCbn againft clbfing.a 
^riod with a circumftance. There arc however peri- 
ods that admit not this ftructure; and in that cafe, the 
capital word ought, if pofliblci to be placed in the front, 
which next to the xlofe is the rooft advantageous for 
making an impreffion. Hence,- in directing our dif- 
courfe to a man of figure, we ought to begin with his 
jiame; and one will be fenfible-of adegradation, when 
this rule is neg'ected, as it frequently is for the fake of 
ver(e. I give the following examples. 

Infeger vitae, fcelerifque purus, 
Non eget Mauri jaculis, rrequc arc«. 
Nee venenatis gravidi fagittis, 

Fufce, pharetra. [Herat. Carm I. i. ede 22. 

Je crains Dieo, cher Abner, et n'ai point d*autrc crainte. 

Tn 
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* To give force or elevation to a period, it ought to 
begin and end with a long fyllable. For a long fyllable 
makes naturally the (Irongeft impreflion ; and of all the 
fyllables in a period, we arc chiefly moved with the firft 
aad lail. {Demetrius Phalereus of Elocution^ feS. 39. 
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In thefe examples, the name of the perfon addrefled to* 
makes a mean figure, being like a circumftance ilipt in- 
to a corner. That this cricicifm is well founded, wc 
need no other proof than Addifon's trandation of the 
lad example : 

O Abnerl I fear my- God, and I fear none but him. 

GuarJian^ N** 117. 

O father, what intends ihj hand, fhe cry*d, 
Againft thy only fon ? What fury, O fon, 
•PoffeiTes thee to bend that mortal dart 
AgaioD: thy father's head ? 

Paradife hft^ batik 2. /. 727. 

Every one mu ft 'be (enfible of a dignity in the invocati- 
on at the beginning, which, ts not attained by that in 
the middle. I mean not however to cenfure this paf- 
fage: on the contrary, it appears beautiful, by diftin* 
guifliing the refpect that is due to a father from that 
which is due to a fon. 

The fubftance of .what is faid In this and the -fore- 
going fection, upon the method of arranging words in 
a period, fo as to make the deepeft impreilion with ref- 
pect to found as well as iignification, is comprehended 
in the following obfervatioa. That order of words in 
a period will always be the moft agreeable, where, with- 
out obfcuring the fenfe, the moft important images, the 
moft fonorous words, and the longeft members, bring 
up the rear. 

Hitherto of arranging fingle words, (ingle members, 
and (ingle circumftances. Bur the enumeration of ma* 
ny particulars in the fame period is often neceifary; and 
the queftion is, In what order they (hould be placed. 
It dQcs not feem eafy, at firft view, to bring a fuhject 
apparently too loofe under any general rule: but luckily, 
rejecting upon what is faid in the firft chapter about 
t>rder, we 6nd rules laid down to our hand, which leave 
us no taik but that of applying them to the prefent 
queftion. And, firft, witli refpect to the enumerating a 
number of particulars of equal rank, it is laid down ia 
the place quoted, that as there is no caufe for prefer- 
ring any one before the reft, it is indifferent to the mind 
in what order they be viewed. And it is only neceflk- 

^7 
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Tj to be added here, that for the fame reafon, it is 
diierenc in what order they be named, adly. If a nu 
ber of objects of the fame kind, diiFeriog only in Hi 
are to be ranged along a (Iraight line, the mo(t agree 
ble order to the eye is that of an increa(ing feries: 
forveying a number of fuch objects, beginning at t 
}eaft, and proceeding to greater and greater, the nti 
fweiis gradaaUy with the fucceflive objects, and in 
progress has a very feofible pieafure. Precifely for t 
fame reaibn, the words expreifive of fuch objects oug 
to be placed in the fame order. The beauty of this 
gure, which may be termed ^ climax in ffnfe, has < 
caped.Lord Bolingbroke in ihe hrfl member of the fi 
lowing period : 

Let but one great, brave, difinterefted, active man 
rife, and be will be received, followed, and almoft 
dored. 

The following arrangement has fenfibly a better effecl 

Let .but one brave, great, adi^re, difinterefted aian 
rife, £sff. 

Whether the fame rule ^ught to be followed in e 
merating men of different ranks, feems doubtfol : 
the one hand, a number of perfons prefented to the 
in form of an increaling feries, is undoubtedly the v : 
agreeable order : on the other hand, in every lifl 
names, we fet the perfon of the greateft dignity at 
top, «nd dcfcend gradually through his inferiors. W 
the purpofe is to honour the perfons named accor 
to their rank, the latter order ought to be follow 
but every one who regards himielf only, or his rej 
will chu(e the former order. 3dly, As the fenfe o 
der direds the eye to defcend from the principal t 
greateft acceffory, and from the whole to its gre 
part, and in the fame order through all tl^e part: 
acceflbries till we arrive at the minuteft ; the faro 
der ought to be followetk in the enumeration of 
particulars. I fliall give one familiar example, 
ing of the parts of a column, viz. the bafe, the 
the capital, thefe are capable of fix different art 
ments, and the queftion is. Which is the beft? ' 
we have ia view the eicdion of a column, we a 

t 
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rurally led to exprefs the parts in the order above men- 
tioned ; which at the fame time isagreeable hy mount- 
ing upward But conlidertng the column as it (landsv 
without reference to its ereftion, the fenfe of order, as 
©bferved abdve, requires the chief part to be named 
firft : for that reafon we begin with the fhaft ; and the 
bafe comes- next in order, that we may afcend from it 
to the capital. Lailiy, In tracing the particulars of a- 
ny natural operation, otder requires that we follow the 
courfe of nature: hiftorical fa€ts are related in the or* 
der of time: we begin at the founder of a family, and 
proceed from him to his defcendents : but in defcribtng 
a lofty oak, we begin, with the trujik, and afcend to the 
branches. 

- Wbcn force and livelinefs of citpreffionare demand- 
ed* "^the rule is« to fufpend the thought as Jong as pofii- 
ble, and to' bring it out full and entire at the clofe: 
which cannot.be done but by inverting the. natural ar- 
rangement. By introducing a worti or member before 
its time, our curioiiry is raifed about what is to follow; 
and it is agreeable to have our curiofity gratified at the 
clofe of the period : {nch arrangement produceth on the 
mind an effedt fimilar to a flroke exerted upon the body 
by the whole, collected force of the agent. On the other 
hand, where a period is fo conftrudled as to admit more 
than one complete clofe in the fenfe, the curiofity of 
the reader is exhaufled at the firft. clofe, and what fol- 
lows appears languid or fuperfluous : his difappointmeiit 
contributes aifo to that appearance, when he linds» con- 
trary to expectation, that the period is not yet 6niihed. 
Cicero, and after him Qjintilian, recommend the verb 
to the lad place. This method evidently tends to fuf- 
pend the fenfe- till the clofe of the.penod; for without 
the verb the fenfe cannot be complete : and when the 
verb happens to he the capital word, which is frequently 
the cafe, it ought at any rate to be put lafl, according 
to another rule, above laid ||pwn. I proceed as ufual 
to illuftrate this rule by examples. The followir^ pe- 
riod is placed in its natural order. 

Were inftru£tion an eflential circumftance in epic po- 
«try, I doubt whether a (ingle inftance could be given of 
tiiia fpecies of compoiition,.in any language. 

The 
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The period thus arranged admits a full clofe upon the 
word compofition ; after which it goes on languidly, and 
clofes without force. This blemiih will be avoided hj 
the following arrangement : 

Were in(lru6lions an efTential circumftance in epic po* 
etry, 1 doubt whether, in any taQguage, a (ingle iafttnoe 
could be given of this fpectes of compofition. 

Some of our mod eminent divines have made ufe of 
this Platonic notion, as far as it regards the fubfiftence 
of Qur paflions after de^ith, with great beauty and (Irengdi 
of realon. {S pedal or ^ N^ 90, 

Better thus : 

Some of our moft eminent divines have, with great 
beauty and (Irength of reafon, made ufe of this Plato- 
nic notion, He 

Men of the be ft fenfe have been touched, more or 
lefs, with thefe groundlefs horrors and prefages of fu- 
turity, upon furveying the moil indiffereoc works, of na- 
ture. [Spedaior, N» 5Q5. 

Better, 

XJpon furveyiag the moft indifferent works of naturl^, 
men of the be ft fenfe, Wr. 

She foon informed him of the place he was in, whiph, 
DOtwithftanding all itsJiorrors, appeared to him more 
fweet than the bower of Mahomet^ in the company .of 
his Balfora. [Guardiany N^ 167. 

Better, 

She foon, E5fr. appeared to him, in the company of 
bis Balfora, more fweet, He. 

The Emperor was fp intent on the eftablifliment of 
his sibfolute power in Hungary, that he expofed the Em- 
pire doubly to defolation and ruin for the fake of it. . 
Letters on hiftory^ <qoU I. let, 7, Bolingbroke. 

Better, 

■ that for the fake of it he expofed the Em» 

pire doubly to defolation and ruin. 

None of the rules for the compofition of periods ac^ 
Vol. II. C niore 
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more liable to be abufed, thaa thofe lad mentioned; 
witniefs many Latin writers, among the moderns ef^e- 
ciailf, Whofe ftyle, by inverfions too violent, is render- 
ed harih and obfcure. Sufpetllion. of the thought till 
-tbc-clofe of the period, ought never to be preferred be- 
fore perfj^icuity. Neither ought fuch fufpeniion to be 
attempted in a long period ; becaufe in that cafe the 
mind is bewildered among a profuiion of words : a tra- 
Teller, while he is puzzled about the road, reliAes not 
the fineft profpedt : 

All the rich prefents which Aftyages had given him-at 

parting* keeping only fome Median horfes, in order to 

propagate the breed of them in Perda, he diftribu ted a- 

'ixToag bis frii^nds whom he left at the court of Ecbatana. 

^ Traviis of Cyrus y hbokt. 

The foregoing rules concern the arrangement of a 

'flngle period: I add one rule more concerning the dif- 

.ftibUtion of i difcourfe infodifferent-pefiods. A fcort 

*|>lir}od is lively and ftimiHar ? a long' period, .requiring 

-inOre ^tention, makes an impreflion grave and folemn *, 

In general, a writer ought to fludy a mixture of long 

;^n,d ihort periods, which prevent an irkfome uniform!- 

'iy\ and entertain the mind With variety of impreOions. 

In particular, Ion? periods Ought to be avoided till rhe 

'reader's attention be thoroughly engaged 5 and therefore 

>'difc6urfev efpedajly of l^ie familial kind, ought never 

t^ 'be introduced with a long- period? for that reafon, 

fhe commencement of a letter to a very young lady oii 

her marriage is faulty : 

Madam» Thrhurry and unpettinence of receiving and 
paying viiits on account of your marriage, being now 
over, you are beginning to enter into a courfe of life, 
Where you will w^nt much advice to divert you from 
falling into ttiany errors* fopperies, and follies, to which 
ypuc fex IS fubje^t. S'wi/t. 

See another examplei ftill more faulty, in the com- 
mencement of Cicero's oration, Fro Arcbia poeta. 

Before 

♦ Demetrius Phalereus (of Elocution, fedt. 44 ) ob- 
ferves, that long members in a peiiod make an imprefli- 
on of gravity and importance. And the fame obferva- 
lioi) is applicable to periods. 
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Before we proceed farther, it ma/ be proper to take 
a review of the rules laid down in this and the prece- 
diog fedtion, in order to make foine general ob(er?ations. 
That order of the words and members of a period is 
judi/ termed natural, which correfponds to the natu« 
r^I order of the ideas that compofe the thought. Tie 
tendency of many of the foregoing rules is to fubftt* 
tute an artificial arrangement, in order to catch fome 
beauty either of found or meaning for which there is no 
place in the natural order.. But feldom it happens, thaC 
in the fame period there is place for a plurality of thefe 
rules s if one beauty can be retained, another muft be 
relinquifhed ; and the only queftion is, Wfuch ought to 
be preferred. This is a queftion that cannot be refolr- 
ed by any general rule : if the natural order be not re- 
lifhed, a few trials will difcover that artificial order 
which has the bed effe^ ; and this ezercife, fupported 
bj a good tafte, will in time make the choice eafy. All 
that can be faid in genera) is» that in making a choice, 
(bund ought to yield to iigniBcation. 

The tranfpofing words and members out of their na« 
tural order, fo remarkable in the learned languages, has 
been the fubje^ of much fpeculation. It is agreed on 
all hands, that fuch tranfpoiition or inverfion beftows 
upon a period a very fenfible degree of force and ele- 
vation ; and yet writers feem to be at a lofs in what 
manner to account for that effe^. Cerceau * afcribes 
fo much power to inverfion, as to make it the charac- 
teriftic of French verfe, and the fingle circumflance 
which in that language diflinguiihes verfe from profe': 
and yet he pretends not to fay, that it hath any other 
power but to raife furprife ; he muft niean curiofity, 
which is done by fufpending the thought during the pe- 
riod, and bringing it out entire at the clofe. This in« 
deed is one power of inverfion;. but neither its foie 
power, nor even that which is the moft remarkable, as 
is made evident above. But waving cenfure, which is 
not an agreeable talk, I enter into the matter ; and be- 
gin with obferving, that if conformity between words 
and their meaning be agreeable, it muft of courfe be 

C z agreeable 

* Reflexions fur la poefie Francoife. 
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agreeable to find the fame order or arrangement in both. 
Hence the beauty of a plain or natural ftyle, where the 
order of the words correfponds precifely to the oider 
of the ideas. Nor is this the finale beauty of a nau- 
jal ftyle: it is alfo agreeable by its iiinpliciry and per- 
fpicuity. This obfervation throws light upon the fub- 
jedt : for if a natural ftyle be in hfelf agreeable, a tranf- 
pofed ftyle cannot be fo ; and therefore its agreeable- 
ntfs mutiarife from contributing to fome podtive beauty 
that is e:;cluded in a natural ftyle. To be confirmed 
in this opinion, we need but refte£t upon fome of the 
foregoing rules, which make it evident, that language, 
by means of inverfion, is fufceptlble of many beauties 
that are totally excluded in a natural arrangement. From 
thefe premiffes it clearly follows, that inverfion ought 
not to be indulged, unlefs in order to reach fome beau- 
ty fuperior to thofe of a natural ftyle. It may with 
great certainly be pronounced, that every inverfion, 
vrhich is not governed by this rule, will appear harfii 
and ftrained, and be difreliflied by every one of tafte. 
Hence the beauty ofjnverfion when happily conduced ; 
the beauty, not of an end, but of means, as furnifhing 
opportunity for numberlefs ornaments that find no place 
in a natural ftyle : hence the force, the elevation, the 
harmony, the cadence, of fome compofitions : hence 
-the manifold beauties of the Greek and Roman tongues, 
,of which living languages s^ord but faint imitations. 

SECT. IIL 

Beauty of language from a refemhlance betiueen found 
and fignificat ion . 

A Refemhlance between the found of certain words 
and their fignification, is a beauty that has efcap- 
ed no critical writer^ and yet is not handled with accu- 
racy by any of them. They have probably been of 
opinion, that a beauty fo obvious to the feeling, re- 
quires no explanation. This is an error ; and to avoid 
it, I ihall give examples of the various refemblances be- 
tween found and fignification, accompanied with an en- 
deavour to explain why fuch refemblances aie beautiful. 
Fiift of examples wh^re the refemhlance between the 

found 
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found and fignification is the mod entire, and next where 
the refemblance is lefs and lefs fo. 

There being frequently a ftrong refemblance of one 
found to another, it will not be furpriiing to find an ar- 
ticulate found refembling one that is not articulate: 
thus the found of a bow-ftring is imitated by the words 
that exprefs it : 

-_^_. The ftrirg let fly, 

Tivang'dftjort and JharpfX^t the flirill fwallow's cry. 

Odyffey xxi. 449. 

The found of felling trees in a wood : 

Loud founds the ax, redoubling ftrokes on ftrokcs. 
On all fides round the foreft hurls her oaks 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown. 
Then rujlling^ cracklings crajbirtg^ thunder down. 

Iliad ^ xxiii. 144. 

But when loud furges la(h the founding ihore 
The hoarfe rough yerfe (hould like the torrent roar. 

Pope's EJfay on Criticifm, 369.' 

No perfon cab be at a lofs about the caufe of this 
beauty : it is obvioufly that of imitation. 

That there is any other natural refemblance of found 
to fignification, mud hot be taken for granted. There 
is evidently no refemblance of found to motion, nor of 
found to fentiment. In this matter we are apt to be de- 
ceived by artful pronunciation: the fame paifage may 
be pronounced in many ditFerent tones, elevated or hum- 
ble, fweet or harlh, bri(k or melancholy, fo as to ac- 
cord with the thought or- fentiment : fuch concord muft 
be diftingui/hed from that concord between found and 
fenfe, which is perceived in fome expreifions indepen- 
dent of artful pronunciation : the latter is the poet'5 
work ; the former muft be attributed to the reader. A- 
noiher thing contributes ftill more to the deceit: in lan- 
guage, found and fenfe being intimately connedled, the 
properties of the one are readily communicated to the 
other ; for example, the quality of grandeur, of fweet- 
nefs, or of melancholy, though belonging to the thought 
folely, is transferred to the words, whfch by that means 
refcaible in appearance the thought that is exprefled by 

C 3 them. 
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them *. I have great reafon to recommend thefe ob- 
fervations to the reader, confidering how inaccurately 
the prefent fubjedt is handled by critics : not one of them 
diilinguiihes the natural refemblance of found and lig- 
ni6cation, from the artificial refemblances now defcri- 
bed ; witnefs Vida in particular, who in a very long 
paflage has given very few examples but what are of 
the latter kind f- 

That there may be a refemblance of articulate founds 
to fome that are not articulate, is felf- evident ; and that 
in fadt there exifl fuch refemblances fuccefsfully em- 
ploy'd by writers of genius, is clear from the foregoing 
examples, and from many others that might be given. 
But we may fafely pronounce, that this natural refem- 
blance can be earned no farther; the objects of the 
different fenfes, differ fo widely from each other, as to 
exclude any refemblance j found in particular, whether 
articulate or inarticulate, refembles not in any degree 
taile, fmell, nor motion ; and as little can it refembie 
any internal fentiment, feeling, or emotion. But muft 
we then admit, that nothing but found can be imitated 
by found ? Taking imitation in its proper fenfe, as im- 
porting a refemblance between two objedls, the propo- 
rtion mud be admitted : and yet in many paffages that 
are not defcriptive of found, every one muft be feniible 
of a peculiar concord between the found of the words 
and their meaning. As there can be no doubt of the 
fa6t, what remains is to inquire into its caufe. 

Refembling caufes may produce effe^s that have no 
refemblance ; and caufes that have no refemblance may 
produce refembling efFedls. A magnificent building, for 
example, r«fembles not in any degree an heroic aSion^ 
and yet the emotions they produce, are concordant, and 
bear a refemblance to each other. We are ft ill more 
fenfible of this refemblance in a fong, when the mufic 
is properly adapted to the fentiment : there is no refem- 
blance between thought and found ; but there is the 
ftrongefl refemblance between the emotion raifed by 
mufic tender and pathetic, and that raifed by the com- 
plaint 



* See chap. 2 part i. feft. 5. 
t Poet. L. 3. 1. 365 454. 
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plaint of an unfaccefsful lover. When we apply this 
obfervation to the prefent fubjed, it wili appear, that 
in fome inftances, the found even of a fingle word makes 
an impreflion refembling chat which is ooade by the thing 
it fignifies ; witnefs the word runnings compofed of two 
Ibort fyliables ; and more remaikably the words ra^idi" 
tji impetuofity^ precipitation. Brutal manners produce 
in the fpedlator an emotion not unlike what is produced 
hy a harib and rough found ; and hence the beauty of 
the figurative exprefHon, rugged manners. Again, the 
word little^ being pronounced with a very (mall aperture 
of the mouth, has a weak and faint found, which makes 
an impreilion refembling that made by a diminutive ob« 
je^. This refemblance of eflPeds 19 flill more remark'* 
able where a number of words are connedted together 
in a period : words' pronounced in fucceflion make of- 
ten a (Irong impreflion:; and when this impreHioa hap* 
pens to accord with that made hy the fenfe, we are fen- 
fibie of a complex emotion^ peculiarly plea(ant| one 
proceeding from the fentiment, and one from the me- 
lody or found of the words. But the chief plesfure 
proceeds from having thefe two concordant emotions 
combined in perfect harmony, and carried on in the noind 
to a full clofe *. Except in fhe^iingle cafe where found 
13 defcribed, all the examples given by critics of fenfe 
being imitated in found, refolve into a refemblance of 
effe^s : emotions raifed by found and fignification may 
have a refemblance ; but found itfelf cannot have a re- 
femblance to any thing but found. 

Proceeding now to particulars, and beginning with 
thofe cafes where the emotions have the flrongeft re- 
femblance, I obferve, firft, That by a number of fylla- 
bles in fucceflion, an emotion is iometimes raifed, ex- 
tremely iimilar to that raifed by fucceflive motion ; which 
may be evident even to thofe who are defective in talle, 
from the following fadi, that the term movement in all 
kngu^es is equally apply'd to both. In this manner, 
fucceiuve motion, fuch as walking, running, galloping, 
can be imitated by a fucceilion of long or ijiort fylla- 
bics, or by a due mixture of both : for example, flow 

C 4 motion 
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morion may be juftly imitated in a verfe where long f)l- 
lables prevail ; efpecially when aided by a (low pro- 
nunciation : 

Illi inter (e(k magna vi brachia tollunt. 

Georg. IV, 174. 

On the other hand, fwift motion is imitated by a fuc- 
ceflion of fliort (yllables : 

Quadrupedante putrem fonitu quatit ungula campum. 

Again : 

Radlt iter Ilqutdum, ceieres neque commovet alas. 

Thirdly, A line compofed of monofyllables, makes 
an impreifioo, by the frequency of its paufes, fimilar 
to what is made by laborious imerrupted mocion: 

With many a weary flep, and many a groan. 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round ftooe. 

Oifyffyf xi. 736. 

Firft march the heavy mules fecurely flow ; 
' O'er hills, o*er dales, o'er craggs, o'er rocks they go. 

I/iaJ, xxiii. 138. 

Fourthly, The impreflion made by rough founds in 
fucceflion, refembles that made by rough or tumultuous 
motion : on the other hand, the impreflion of fmooth 
founds refembles that of gentle motion. The follow* 
ing is an example of both. 

Two craggy rocks projedling to the main, 
The roaring wind's tempeftuous rage reftrain; 
AA^ithin, the waves in fofter murmurs glide. 
And (hips fecure without their haulfers ride. 

OJyJJtyy iii. 1 1 8. 

Another example of the latter : 

Soft is the drain when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the fmooth dream in fmoother numbers flows. 

Ejjay on Crfi, 366. 

Fifthly, Prolonged motion is exprefTed in an Alexan- 
drine line. The fiifl example (hall be of flow motioft 
prolonged : 

A needlefs Alexandrine ends the fong ; 

That, 
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That, like a, wounded fnake, drags its flow length along. 

EJJay 9n Crst, 356. 

The next example is of forcible motion prolonged : 

The waves behind impel the waves before. 
Wide- rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the (bore; 

///W, xiii. 1004, 

The (aft (hall be of rapid motion prolonged : 

Not fo when Swift Camilla fcours the plain, 
Flies'o'er 'th* unbending corn, and (kims along the main. 

EJftiy on Crii. 373. 

Again, fpeaking of a rock torn from the brow of a 
moan Cain; 

Still gathering force, it fitiokes, and urg'd amain, 
Wbirlsy leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the 
plain.''- //iW, xiii. 197. 

Sixthlj, A period confifting moftly of long f/llables, 
that is, of fyllables pronounced flow, produceth an emo- 
tion refeiiibling faintly that which is produced by gra- 
vity and foleninity. ^Hence the beauty of the following 
verfe : ' 

Qlli feclato refpondit corde Latinus. 

Seventhly, A- flow fucceflion of ideas is a circum- 
ftance that belongs equally to fettled melancholy, and ta 
a period coinpofcd of polyfyllables pronounced flow ; 
and hence, by (iniilariiy of emotions, the latter is imi- 
laiivc of the former : 

In thofe deep foHtudes, and awful cells. 
Where heavenly penfive Contemplation dwells. 
And ever-aiufing Melancholy reigns. 

Pope^ Ehi/a to Abelard.> 

Eightly, A lor^g fyllable made fliort, or a fliort fylla- 
hie ii>ade long, raifes, by the difficulty of pronouncing 
contrary to cufl:om, a feeling fimilar to that of hard- 
labour : - 

When Ajax drives fomc rock's vajl weight to tlirow,^ 
The line too labours, and the words move (low. 

EJJay on Crh. 370. 
Ninthly, Harfii or rough wards pronouaced with dif- 

^ 5 ' ficul ty^ 
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ficulty, excite a feeling refembling that which proceeds 
from the labour of thought to a dull writer : 

Juft writes to make his barrennefs appear. 
And flrains from hard bound brains eight lines a year. 

Pope's epiflU to Dr ArbuthnHt /, i 8i, 

I fhall clofe with one example more, which of all 
makes the fineft figure. In the firft fetlion mention is 
made of a climax in found $ and in the fecond of a 
climax in fenfe. It belongs to the prefent fubjedl 
to obferve, that when ihefe coincide in the fame paf- 
fagc, the concordance of found and fenfe is delight- 
ful : the reader is confcious not only of pleafure from 
the tw6 climaxes feparately, but of an addrtional plea- 
fure from their concordance, and from finding the fenfe 
* fo juftly imitated by the found. In this refpedt, no pe- 
riods are more perfedt than thofe borrowed from Cicero 
in the firft fedion. 

The concord between fenfe and found is not lefs a- 
greeable in what may be termed an anticlimax, where 
the progrefs is from great to little ^ for this has the ef- 
fe6t to make diminutive objects appear dill more dimi- 
nutive. Horace affords a (Iriking example: 
Parturiunt montes, nafcetur ridiculuS mus. 

The arrangement here isfingularly artful : the firft place 
is occupied by the ?erb, which is the capital word by 
Its fenfe as well as found: the clofe is referved for the 
word that is the meaneft in fenfe as well as in found: 
and it muft not be overlooked, that the refembling 
founds of the two laft fyilables give a ludicrous air to 
the whole. ^ 

Reviewing the foregoing examples, it appears to me, 
contrary to expe6tation,.that in pafling from the ftrong- 
,cft refemblances to thofe that are fainter,'every ftep af- 
fords additional pleafu.e. Renewing the experiment 
again and again, I feel no wavering, but the greateft 
pleafure conftanily from the fainteft refemblances. And 
jet how can this be? fot if the pleafure lie in imitati- 
on, muft not the ftrongeft refemblance afford the greateft 
pleafuie r Fiom this vexing dilemma I am happily re- 
lieved, by refledt'ng on a doSrine eftablifhed in the chap- 
ter of refemblance and contraft, that the pleafure of 
i-efemblance is the gieatefty where it is Jeaft expedted, 

and 
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and where the objects compared are in their capital cir- 
cumdances widely different. Nor will this appear for- 
priling, when we defcend to familiar examples: it rai- 
feth no degree of wonder to find the moft perfeft rc- 
femblance between two eggs of the fame bird : it is more 
rare to find fuch refemblance between two human faces; 
and upon that account fuch an appearance raifes fome 
degree of wonder : but this emotion rifes to a ftil! great- 
er height, when we find in a pebble, an agate, or other 
natural produftion, any refcmolance to a tree or to anj 
organifed body. We cannot hefitate a moment, in ap» 
plying thcfe 'oblervations to the prefent fubjed : what 
occanon- of wonder can it be to find one found lefem- 
bling another, where both are of the fame kind ? it ft 
not To common to find a refemblance between an articu- 
late found and one^^ot articulate ; which accordingly 
affords fome (light pleafure : but the pleafure f wells 
greatly, when we employ found to imitate things it re- 
fembles not otherwife than by the eflfe^s produced lA 
the mind. 

I have had occafion to obferve, that to complete the 
refertiblance between found and fenfe, artful pronunci- 
ation contributes not a little. Pronunciation therefore 
may be confidered as a branch of the prefent fubjeft j 
and with fome obfervations upon it the fedion ihall be 
concluded. > 

In order to give a juft idea of pronunciation, it mu(t 
be dfftinguiflied from finging : the latter is carried on by 
notes, requiring each of them a different aperture of the 
windpipe : 'the notes properly belonging to the former* 
are e^preflcd by different apertures of the mouth, with- 
out varying the aperture of the windpipe. This how- 
ever doth not hioder pronunciation to borrow from img- 
ing, as one fometimes w naturally led to do, in eifpref- 
fing a vehement pjfHon. . -, . 

in reading, as in fioeing, there rs a key>note : above 
this note the voice is frequently elevated, to make the 
found correfpond to the elevation of the fubjedt : but 
the mind in an elevated ftate, ts diipofed to adtion $ 
therefore, in order to a reft; it muft be brought dowa 
to the key nate. Hence the t^fm cadence, 

I'he only geoersd mle that can be given for diredlhg 

the 
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the pronunciation. Is, To found the words in fuch a 
manner as to imitate the things they (ignify. In pro- 
nouncing words (ignifying what is elevated, the voice 
ought to be raifed above its ordinary tone ; and words 
lignifying dejection of mind, ought to be pronounced 
in a low note : to imitate a (lern and impetuous paHion, 
the words ought to be pronounced rough and loud : a 
fweet and kindly paiTion, on the contrary, ought to be 
imitated by a foft and melodious tone of voice : in 
Dryden's ode of yiUxanders feajU the line, Faln^ faln^ 
faln^ fairly reprefents a gradual finking of the mind, 
and therefore is pronounced with a falling voice by eve* 
ry one of tafte, without in(lru6tion. In general, words 
that make the greateft figure ought to be marked with 
a peculiar emphafis. Another circumilance contributes 
to the refemblance between fenfe and found, which is 
flow or quick pronunciation : for though the length or 
fhortfief^ of/ the fyilables with relation to each other, be 
in profe afcertained in fome meafure, and in verfe aN 
ways ; yet taking a whole line or period together, it ma/ 
be pronounced flow or fafl. A period accordingly ought 
to be pronounced flow, when it exprefTes what is fo- 
lemn or deliberate ; and ought to be pronounced quick, 
when it expreffes what is brifk, lively, or impetuous. 

The art of pronouncing with propriety and grace, be- 
ing calculated to make the f^und an echo to the fenfe, 
fcarce admits of any other general rule than that above 
mentioned. It may indeed be branched out into man/ 
particular rules and obfervacions : but thefe belong not 
properly to the prefent undertaking, becaufe no language 
JTurniiheth words to lignify the different degrees of high 
and low, loud and foft, faft and flow. Before thefe dif- 
ferences can be made the fubjedt of regular inftruftion, 
notes uiull be invented refembling thofe employed in mu- 
(ic : we have rcafon to believe, that in Greece every 
tragedy was accompanied with fuch notes, in order to 
afcertarnthp pronunciation ; but the moderns hitherto 
have not thought of this refinement. Cicero indeed *, 
Avithout the help of notes, pretends to givc^ rules for aP» 
certaining the various tones of voice that are proper in 

exprefling 
"" ' ■ Ill ■ ■ >»^— ^— 

. * Deoraiore, 1, 3. cap. 58. 
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exprefling the different paOlons ; and it muft be acknow* 
ledged, that in this attempt he hath ezhauiled the whole 
power of language. At the fame time, eveFy perfon of 
difcernroent will perceive, that thefe rnlet avail little in 
point of indrudtion: the very words he employs, are 
not intelligible, except to thofe who beforehand ate ac- 
quainted with the fubjedt. 

To vary the fcene a little, I propofe to clofe wiih a 
dizht comparifon between finging and pronouncing. In 
this comparifon, the 6ve following circumllanccs reia* 
tive to articulate found, mud be kept in view, ift, A 
found or fyllable is har(h or fmooth. 2d, It is long or 
ihort. 3d, It is pronounced high or low. 4th, It it 
pronounced loud or foft. And, laflly, A nuuiber of 
words in fucceflion, conftitating a period or n.ember of 
a period, are pronounced (low or quick. Of thefe five 
the hrfl depending on the component letters, and rhe 
fecond being afcertained by cuftom, admit not any va* 
liety in pronouncing. The three lafl are arbitrary, de- 
pending on the will of the perfon who pronounces 1 and 
ic is chiefly in the artful management of thefe that juil: 
pronunciation condfls. With refpedt to the firll circum- 
dance, muilc has evidently the advantage; for all h$ 
nofes are agreeable to the ear ; which is not always the 
cafe of articulate found. With refpedt to the fecond, 
long and {hort fyllables varioufly combined, produce a 
great variety of het ; vet far inferior to the variety that 
IS found in the. multiplied combinations of mufical notes. 
With refpedt to high and low no^es, pronunciation 19 
dill more inferior to ringing ; for it is obferved by DIo- 
nyfius of Halicarnaffus *, that in pronouncing, 1. #. 
without altering the aperture of the windpipe, the voice 
is confined within three nptes and a half: finging has a 
much greater compafs. With refpedt to the two lad 
circumdances, pronunciation equals dnging. 

In this chapter, I have mentioned none of the beau- 
ties of language but what arife from words taken iii 
their proper fenfe. Beauties that depend on the meta- 
phorical and figurative power of words, are referved to 
be treated chap. 20. \ 



♦ Dc drudlura orationis, fe£l. 2, 

SECT. 
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SECT. IV. 
r E R S I F I C A T JO N. . 

TH E Tiiufic of verfe, though handled bj every 
grammarian, merits more attention than it has 
been honoured with. It is a fubjedl intimately connect- 
ed with human nature ; and to explain it thoroughly, 
leveral nice and delicate feelings mu ft be employ'd. But 
before entering upon it, we rouft fee what verfe is, or, 
in other words, by what mark it is diftinguifhed from 
profe; a point not fo eafy as^ ma^y at firft be apprehend- 
ed. It is true that the conftruftion of verfe is govern* 
ed by precife rules j whereas profe is more loofe, and 
fcarce fubjedted to any rules. But are the many who 
know nothing of rules, left without means to make the 
dillindion? and even with refpedt to the learned, muft 
they apply the rule before they can with certainty pro- 
nounce whether the compoiition be profe or verfe? This 
will hardly be maintained ; and therefore, inftead of 
rules, the ear muft be appealed to as the proper judge. 
But what gain we by being thus referred to another 
ftandard ; ftr it ftill recurs. By what mark does the ear 
diftingulfh verfe from profe ? The proper and fatisfac- 
tory anfwer is. That thefe make different imprclfions 
upon every one who hath an ear. This advances us 
one ftep in our inquiry. 

Taking it then for granted, that verfe and profe make 
upon the ear different imprefllons; nothing remains but 
to explain this difference, nnd to afCgn its caufe. To- 
this end, I call to my aid an obfervation made above 
upon the found of words, that they are more agreeable 
to the ear when compofed of long or fhort fyllables, 
than when all the fyllables are of the fame fort : a con- 
tinued found in the fame tone, makes not a mudcal ira- 
preffion : the feme note fucceffively renewed by inter- 
vals, is more agreeable ; but ftill makes not a mufical 
iinpredion. To produce that impreflion, variety is ne- 
ceftary as well as number : the fuccellive iouuds or fyl^, 
lables, muft be fome oi them long, feme of them fliort; 
and if alfo high and low, the muuc is the more perfed. 
The mufical impieilion made by a period confiiling of 

long. 
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long and fhort fyllables arranged in a certain order, is 
what the Greeks call rbyihmus, the Latins numerus^ 
and we melody or meafure, Cicero juftly obferves, that 
in one continued found there is no melody: '* Nuinerus 
^' in conrinuatione nullus efl." But in what follows he 
is wide of the truth, if by numerus he mean melody or 
mufical meafure: *< Diilin6tio, et aequalium et fsepe vn- 
'* riorum intervallorum percuflio, numerum conficit ; 
** quern in cadentibus gurtis, quod inter vallis diilingu- 
*« untur, notare poflumus.*' Falling drops, whether 
with equal or unequal intervals, are certainly not mu- 
fic : we are not fenfible of a mufical ezpremon but in 
a fucceflion of long aad ihort notes And this alfo was, 
probably the opinion of the author cited, though his 
cxpreilion be a little unguarded*. 

It will probably occur, that melody, if it depend on 
]ong and ihort (yllables -combined in a fentence, may be 
found in profe as well as in verfe; confidering cfpeci- 
ally, that in both, particular words are accented or pro- 
nounced in a higher tone than the reft ; and therefore 
that verle cannot he diftingui(hed from profe by melody 
merely. The obfervation is juft ; and it follows, that 
the dillindion between them, fince it depends no{ fing- 
\y on melody, muft arife from the difference of the me- 
lody : which is precifely the cafe ; though that differ- 
ence cannot with anv accuracy be explained in words ; 
all that can be faid is, that verfe is more mufical than 
profe, and its melody more perfedl. The difference be- 
tween verfe and profe, refembles the difference in mu- 
iic properly fo called between the fong and the recita- 
tive : and the refembknce is not the lets complete, that 
thefe differences, like the fhades of colours, approximate 
fometimes fb nearly as fcarce to be dilcernlble : the me- 
lody 



♦ From this paflage, however, vi^e dtfcover the ety- 
mology of the Latin term for mufical expreffion. Every 
one being fenfible that there is no mufic in a continued 
found ; the firff inquiries were probably carried no far- 
ther than to difcover, that to produce a mufical expreffi- 
on a number of founds is neceflary ; and mufical expreffi- 
on obtained the name of numerus^ before it was clearly 
afcertaiaed, that variety is neceiTary as well as number. 
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lodj of a recitative approaches fometimes to that of a 
fong; which, on the orher hand, degenerates fometimes 
toward a plain recitative. Nothing is more diftinguifh- 
able from profe, than the bulk of VirgU*s Hexameters: 
many of thofe compofed by Horace, are very little re- 
moved from profe : Sapphic verfe has a very fenfible 
melody : that, on the other hand, of an Iambic, is ex.- 
tremely faint *. 

This more perfedt melody of articulate founds, is 
what diftinguiflieth vetfe from piofe. Verfe is fubje£l- 
ed to certain infle>nbk laws ; the number and variety of. 
the component fyllables being afcertained, aad in fome 
meafure th^ order of fucceffion. Such reflraint makes 
It a matter of difficulty to coiDpofc in verfe ; a difficul-. 
ty that is not to be furmounted but by a peculiar geni- 
us. Ufeful leflbns convey 'd to us in verfe, are agreea- 
ble by the union of mufic with inilrudtion: but are w^ 
for that reafon to rejcd knowledge offered in a plainer 
drefs ? That would be ridiculous -, for knowledge is of 
intrinfic merit, independent of the means of acquilui- 
on ; and there are n.any, not Jefs capable than willing 
to inftruft us, who have no genius for verfe. Hence 
the u(e of profe; which, for the reafon now given, is 
not confined to precife rules. There belongs to it, a 
certain melody of an inferior kind, which, being extrcine- 
\y ornamental, ought to be the aim of every writer ; 
but for fucceeding ia it, practice is neceffary more than, 
genius. Nor do we rigidly infill for melodious profe : 
provided the work convey infiruflion, its chief end, v/cl 
are the lefs follicitous about its drefs. 

Having afcertained the nature and limits of our fub- 
jed, I proceed to the laws by which it is regulated.. 
Thefe would be endlefs, were rerfe of all different kinds 
to be taken under confideraiion. I propofe therefore to 
confine the inquiry, to Latin or Greek Hexameter, and 
to French and Englifh Heroic verfe j which perhaps 

* Mufic, properly lb called, is anaiyfed into melody 

and harmony. A fuccefHon of founds fo as to be a- 

greeablc to the ear, conflitutes melody : harmony arifes 

jrom coexiiling founds. Verfe therefore caa only reaclx 

• melody, and not harmony. 
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ipay carry me farther than the reader will chufe to fol- 
low. The obfervations I (hall have occafion to make» 
will at any rate be fufficient for a fpecimen ; and thcfe, 
with proper variations, may eafily be transferred to the 
compofition of other forts of verfc. 

Before I enter upon particuhars, it mud be prcmifed 
in general, that to verfe of every kind, five things are 
of importance, ift, The number of fyllables that com- 
pofe a verfe. 2d, The different lengths of fyllables^ 
X. e, the diflference of time taken in pronouncing. 3d, 
The arrangement of thefe fyllables combined in words. 
4th, The paufes or ftops in pronouncing. 5th, Pro- 
nouncing fy lables in a high or a low tone. The three 
fifft mentioned are obvioufly cflential to verfe : if any 
of them be wanting, there cannot be that higher degree 
of aielody which diftinguiflieth verfe from profe. To 
give a juft notion of the fourth, it mud be obferved, 
that paufes are neceffary for three different purpofes : 
one, to feparate periods, and members of the fame pe- 
riod, according to the fenfe : another, to improve the< 
melody of verle; and the lall, to afford opportunity for 
drawing breath in readi.ng. A paufe of the firfl kind is 
variable, being long or mort, frequent or lefs frequent, 
as the fenfe requires. A paufe of the fecond kind, be* 
ing determined by the melody, is in no degree arbitrary. 
The lafl fort is in a meafure arbitrary, depending oa 
the reader's command of breath. But as one cannot 
read with grace, unlefs, for drawing breath, opportu- 
nity be taken of a paufe in the fenie or in the melody, 
this paufe ought never to be diflinguilhed from the o- 
thers ; and for that reafon may be laid afide. With re- 
fpedt then to the paufes of fenfe and of melody, it may 
be afHrmed without hefitation, that their coincidence ia 
verfe h a capital beaury; but as it cannot be expe^ed, 
in a long work efpecially, that every line ihould be (o 
perfe^ ; we fhall afterward have occafion to fee, that 
the paufe neceffary for the fenfe muit often, in fome de- 
gree, be facrificed to the verle-paufe, and the latter 
rometinies to the -former. 

The pronouncing fyllables in a, high or low tone, con- 
tributes alfo to melody. In reading, whether verfe or 
piofe, a certain tone is affumed, which may be called 
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th€ key-ffteiiind in that tone the bulk of the worda « 
are founded. Sometimes to humour the fenfe, and 
fometimes the melody ^ ^ particu-lar fyllable is founded 
in a higher tone ; and this is termed accenting a JyUa- ' 
ble^ or gracing it with an accent. Oppofed to the ac- 
cent, is the cadence, which I have not mentioned as one - 
of the requifites of verfe, becaufe it is entirely regula« 
ted by the fenfe, and hath no peculiar relation to verfe. 
The cadence is a falling of the voice below the key- 
note at the clofe of every period ; and fo little is it ef- 
fentiai to verfe, that in correft reading the final fyliable * 
of every line is accented, that fyliable only excepted 
which clofes the period, where the lenfe requires a ca- 
dence. The reader may be fatisfied of this by experi- 
ments; and for that purpofe I recommend to him the 
Rape of the Lodt^ which, ift point of verfilieation, is the 
xnoft complete performance in the Englifli language. Let 
hirti confult in particular * period canto z. beginning at 
line 47. and clofed line 52: with the word gay, which ' 
only of the whole final fyllables is pronounced with a 
cadence. He may alfo examine another period in the - 
5th canto, which runs from line 45. to line 52. 

Though the five requifites above-mentioned, enter • 
the compofition of eVety fpecies^of verfe, they are how- 
ever governed by different rules, peculiar to each fpe- ' 
ties. Upon quantity only, one general obfervation may 
be premifed, becaufe it is applicable to every fpecies of 
verfe, That fyllables,, with refpeft to the time taken in • 
pronouncing, are long or (hortj two (hort fyllables, with 
refpedl to time, being precifely equal to a long one. 
Thefe two lengths^ are eflential to verfe of alL kinds j 
and to no verfe, fo far as I know, is a greater variety 
of time neceflary in pronouncing fyllables. The voice 
indeed is frequently made to reft longer than tifual, up- 
on a word that bears an important fignification ; but 
that is done to humour the fenle, and is not neceflary 
for melody. A thing not more neceffary for melody oc* 
cur« with refpeQ to accenting, fimilar to that now men- 
tioned : A word fignifying any thing humble, low, or 
dejeded, is naturally, in profe as well as in verfe, pro- 
nounced in a tone below the key^-note. 

W€ are now fufficiently prepared for entering upon 

particulars ; 
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particakrs ; beginning with Latin or Greek Hexameter, 
which are the fame. What I have to obferve upon that 
fpecies of verfe, will come under the four following 
beads, number, arrangement, paufe, and accent ; for aa 
to quantity, what is obferved above may fuffice. 

Hexameter lines, aa to time, are all of the fame 
length ; being equivalent to the time taken in pronoun* 
cing twelve long fyllabies^ or twenty- four ihort. An 
Hexameter line may confift of feventeea fyllables : and 
when regular and not Spondaic, it never has fewer than 
thirteen i whence it follows, that- where the fyllables 
are many, the plurality muft be (hort; where few, the 
plurality muft be long. 

This line is fufceptible of much variety as to the 
fucceffion of Jong and (hort fyllableau It is however 
fubje£ted to laws that confine its variety within certain 
limits : and for afcertaining thefe Umits, grammarians 
have invented a rule by DaSyle^ and Spondees, which 
they denominate feet. One at 6rft view is led to think, 
that thefe feet are alfo intended to regulate the pronun- 
ciation : which, is far from being the cafe ; for were one 
to pronounce according to theie. feet, the melody of a 
Hexameter line would be de(lroy*d, or at beft be much 
inferior to what it is when properly pronounced*- Thefe 

feet 

♦ After fome attention given to this fubjefl, and 
weighing deliberately every clrcuniftance, I have been 
forc'd to refl upon the foregoing QOncluiion, That the 
Da^yle and Spondee are no other than artificial meafures 
invented for trying the accuracy of compofition. Re- 
peated experiments convince me, that though the fenfe 
fhould be negle^ed, an Hexameter line read by Daftyles 
and Spondees will not be melodious. And the compo- 
iiiion of an Hexameter line demondkrates this to be true, 
without necedity of an experiment ; for,, as will appear 
afterward, there mud always, in this line, be a capital 
paufe at the end of the fifth long fyilable, reckoning, as 
above, two (hort for one long; and when we meafure 
this line by Dadtyles and Spondees,, the paufe now men- 
tioned divides always a Da6tyle or a Spondee, without 
ever coming after either of thefe feet. Hence it is evi- 
dent. 
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from?!. *°"'' *Uh Tl *" V ^'^gulates more affirmatively 
meter i; '*''"« 'ono|>^ J^-*"- T tat I u.ay put tiiia 
«nS! '" f '<!« i^>'^^^ir*'«'" f«"«7. I take a hint 

^^» id crK ^ ^"U^ ^^^ r^ twelve equal parts or porn- 

^^73 be two ft ^n^^* ^^' ^ P^^««^ ^° ^^^ ^«^*=- '^'^^ 
"'^nndifferenH ""^ CvXx ^^t^ ^ *^» *"^ '^^^ portions mull 
rf^» the thin JT, ^^ ^^>^\i^ ^^^'*^^^' ^^^ lothmuil al- 
^^^ portions £ ^^»\\ ^^^1^ J t^e 2 J, 4th, 6ih, and 8th, 
J^^Ji muft be ^^ K ^^^r«:». ^"g ^' ^^^ ^Q""^* ^^ ^° "- 
5?.^^chof orf^t^ J^ ^ti^ .^""^t'y' ^^he 2d, 4tb, 6ih. and 
*"tions of aa i^ ^^ ^^t^i- \*^"? fyllable or two ihort ; the 
^5°^^>nations ^^^^^ T /V^iables ; all the reft muft con- 
^Qaiits. ^r ^>>^f^^^^ie This' fulfils all the con- 

Next in ^^ ^^^^ ^^"^» ^"^ comprehends all the 

^^^aoieter 1-^^^ i^^s and Spondees that this line 

*, ^^ob^^ t\ n^ ^^^ the paufe. At the end of every 
r^yuiorJ^^ J^\\ ^;^r but mull be fenfible of a com- 

[rNfe . '^r^^Xl^r^Ufe; the caufe of which follows. 
Dies pr^ *> «^ ^ *^v^» > « , . . 

w. ■"^^ "^ ^c^ '^>', tefembling a flow and languid 
Z l-'^'C^-^^ * eft, naturally incline the mind to reft. 

T Si 7^^-^ 'or, 

lnK^^•^'^'\^^^^^^derin^it5 co.pp^-fuibn merely, it is of 
!%,"< ^^ ^,,.^ompofed of five I.mbi ■ and one of a 
^' nl'V. ^^^^d bv four Iambi : but thefe feet afford 
""&^5-^^ ^^'^^WW; the mufoal feet be.ng obv.- 
NC^, '^t^ -\^ of thelioe that a<e interjeaed between 

' V;^ .^^^rrrr.i b^ ^r.reaed by tl. 



^".P'ona^ t:.x^ lt->^Ws p'receded by two (hort, which. 

"^'^teix^^^^^^ ^^Xanieterline, are a fine preparation 

^n^^ ^^fon is, that long fyllables, or fylla- 
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feet mull be confined to their fole province of regula- 
ting the arrangement,, for they ferve no other purpofe- 
They are withal fo artificial and complex, that I am 
tempted to fubftitute in their ftead, other rules more 
dm pie and of more eafy application ; for example, the 
following. Ill, The line muft always commence with 
a long fyllable, and clofe with two long preceded by 
two fhort. 2d, More than two ihort can never be found 

dent, that if a line he pronounced, as it is fcanned, by 
Da6lyles and Spondees, -the paufe muft utterly be ne- 
gledled ; which confequently dtftroys the melody, be- 
caufe this paufe is effential to the melody of an Hexa- 
meter verfe. If, on the other hand, the melody be pre- 
fer ved by making thaf paufe, the pronouncing by Dac- 
tyles or Spondees muft be abandoned. 

What has led grammarians into the ufe of Dadtylef 
and Spondees, feemsnot beyond the reach of conjec- 
ture. To produce melody, tlie Da£lyle and the Spon- 
dee, which clofe every Hexameter line, muft bediftindly 
exprefled in the pronunciation. This difcovery, joined 
with another^ that the foregomg part of the verfe could 
be meafured by the fame feet, probably led grammarians 
to adopt thefe artificial meafures, and perhaps raftily to 
conclude, that the pronunciation is directed by thefe 
feet as the compofition is: the Daftyle and the Spondee 
at the clofe, ferve indeed to regulate the pronunciation 
as , well as the compoftion; but in the foregoing part 
of ' the line, they regulate the compofition only, not 
the pronunciation. > 

If we muft have feet in verfe to regulate the pronun- 
ciation, and confequently the melody, thefe feet muft be 
determined by the paufes. The whole fyllables iuter- 
je^ed between two paufes ought to be deemed one mu- 
fical foot 5 becaufe,. to preferve the melody, they muft 
all be pronounced together, without any ftop. And 
therefore, whatever number there are of paufes in a 
Hexameter line, the parts into which it is divided by 
thefe paufes, make juft fo many mufical feet. 

Connexion obliges me here to anticipate, by obferv- 
ing, that the fame dodtrine is applicable to Engliflx He- 
roic 
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in any part of the line, nor fewer than two if any. 
And» 3H, Two long fy Uables which have been preceded 
by two ihort, cannot alfo be followed by two (horc. 
Thefe few rules fulfil all the cond tions of a Hexameter 
line, with relation to oriier or a rangenient. To thtfe 
again a (ingle rule may be fubfl.it u ted, for which I haie 
a dill greater relifh, as it regulates more affirmatively 
the condrudion of every p^rt. 1 hat I may put tins 
fule into words with the greater facility, I take a hint 
from the twelve long fyliabies that compofe an Heza* 
meter line to divide it into twelve equal parts or porti- 
ons, being each of them one long fyliable or two ihort. 
A portion being thus defined, I proceed to the rule. The 
liy 3d, 5th, 7th, 9th, nth, and 12th portions, mult 
each of them be one long fyliable; the loth muil al- 
ways be two (hort fyliabies ; the 2 J, 4th, 6ih, and 8th, 
may indifferently be one long or two fhort. Or to ex. 
prefs the thing ilill more curtly. The 2d, 4th, 6ih, and 
8th portions may be one long fyliable or two (hort ; the 
loth muft "be two fhort fyliabies ; all the reft muft con- 
fift each of one long fyliable This' fulfils all the con- 
ditions of an Hexameter line, and comprehends all the 
combinations of DaQyles and 'Spondees that this line 
admits. 

Next in order comes the paufe. At the end of every 
Hexameter line, no ear but mull be fenfible of a com- 
plete clofe or full paufe; the caufe of which follows. 
The two long fyliabies preceded by two (hort, which, 
always clofe an Hexameter line, are a fine preparation 
for a paufe: the reafon is, that long fyliabies, or fylia- 
bies pronounced (low, refembling a flow and languid 
motion jtending to reft, naturally incline the mind to reft, 

or, 

roic verfe. Confidering its coirp :)fiulDn merely, it is of 
two kinds; one compofed of five Iambi ; and one of a 
Trochseus followed by four Iambi : but thefe feet afford 
no rule for pronouncing ; the mufical feet being obvi' 
cully thofe parts of the line that are ioterjeded between 
two paufes. To bring out the melody, thefe feet muft 
be exprelfed in the pronunciation; or, which comes to 
the fame, the pronunciation muft be diredled by tlie 
paufes, without regard to the Iambus or Trochaeus. 
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If this paufe, placed as aforefaid after the fhort fyl- 
lable» happen alfo to divide a word, the melody by 
thefc- circumftances is totally annihilated : witnefs the 
following line of Ennius, which is plain profe : 
Romx lucenia terru||it impiger j Hannibal armis. 

. Hitherto the. arrangement of the long and fhort fylla- 
bles of an Hexameter line and its different paufes, have 
been confidered with refpe£t to melody : but to have a 
juft notion of Hexameter verfe, thefe particulars muft 
filfo be confidered with refpefi to fenfe. There is not 
perhaps in any other fort of verfe, fuch latitude in the 
long and fhort fyllables ; a circumftance that contributes 
greatly to that richnefs of melody which is remarkable 
)n Hexameter verfe, and which made Ariflotle pronounce* 
that an epic poem in any other verfe would not fueceed*. 
One defedt however mufl not be diffembled, that the 
fame means which contribute to the richnefs of the me- 
lody, render it lefs fit than fevecgl other forts for a nar- 
rative poem. With regard to the melody, as above ob- 
ferved, there cannot be a more artful contrivance than 
to clofe an Hexameter line with two long fyllables pre- 
ceded by two fhort: but unhappily this conflruftioa 
proves a great embarrafFment to the fenfe ; which will 
thus be evident. As in general, there ought to be <i 
flridt concordance between the thought and the words 
in which it is dreffed ; fo in particular, every clofe in 
the fenfe ought to be accompanied with a fimilar clofe 
in the found. In profe this law may be flridly obferv- 
ed ; but in verfe the fame flri6\nefs would occafion tn- 
fuperable difEcuhies : willing to fadrifice to the melody 
of verfe, feme fhare of the concordance between thought 
and expreffion, we freely excufe the feparation of the 
mufical paufe from that of the fenfe, during ikp courfe 
of a line ; but the clofe of an Hexameter line is too 
confpicuous to admit this liberty : for that reafon there 
ought always to be fome paufe in the fenfe at the end 
of every Hexameter line, were it but fuch a paufe as is 
marked wi:h a comma : and for the fame reafon, there 
ought never to be a full clofe in the fenfe but at the end 
of a line, becaufe there the melody is clofed. An Hex- 
ameter 

* Poet. cap. 25. 
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ameter Itaey to preferfe its uwlody, cannot well admic 
anj greater relaxation ; and jet in a narratire poem, ic 
13 extremely difficult to adhere ftridly to the role even 
with the(e indulgences: Virgil, the chief of poets for ver<> 
fification, is forc'd often to end. a line without anj cidfe 
in the fenfe,-and as often to dofe the fenfe during the 
rusniag of a line : chough a dole in the inelody during 
the fnoToment of the thought, or a clofe in the thoughf 
during the movemeat of the iselodjf cannot be agree- 
able. 

The -accent, to which we proceed, is not Ma eiTea* 
tial than the other tircumftances above.handled. By a 
good ear-it will be difcerned, that in every line there is 
one fyllable diflinguifhableirom the reft by a capital ac* 
cent : that fyllable making the 7th portion, is invaiiably 
long ; and in pomt of time occupies a place nearly at an 
equal diftance fron^he paufe, which fucceeds the ^th 
portion, and the femipaufe, which fucceeds the 8th. 

Nee bene promeritis || capit^r nec|tangitur ira 
J^gain : 

Noafibi fed tota || genit^m fe] credere mundo 
Again : 

.Quails fpelunca H {nbko cofla|niota colamba 

' In thefe examples, the accent is laid upon the laid 
pliable of a word ; which is favourable to the melody 
in the following refpeft, that the paufe, which for the 
4akc of reading diftindly muft follow every word," gives 
opportunity to prolong the accent. And for that rea- 
-^n, a line thus accented, has a more fpirited air, than 
.where the accent is placed on any other fyllable. Com* 
pare the foregoing line^"tvith the following. 

, Alba neque Aflyriofll fucdtur | ^*na veneno 
Again : 

Panditur interea H domns omnipp[tentis Olympi 
Again ; " 
Olli fedato || fefpondit | corde^Latinus 

In lines where the paufe comes after the flaort fylla- 
ble ruc»:eeding the jth portion^ the accent is difplnceJ, 
and rendered IcT;-. fenfible : it feems to beT|iiit i;'.:^ tsvo. 

Vol. 11. D ar.a 
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und to be laid partly on the 5th portion, and parti/ on 
the 7th, ita ufual pJace ; as in 

Nuda genuy nodoque H (in^s cofjlefla fluentes 
Again : 
Formofam refon^re B doc^s Amar[ynida fyivas 

Befide this capital accent, (lighter accents are laid 
Vpon other portions ; particularly upon the 4tb, unlefs 
where it confifts of two ihort fyllables ; upon the 9th, 
which is always a long fyllable; and upon the iich^ 
where the line concludes with a tnonoryllable. Such 
<;onclufion» by the by, impairs the oaelody, and for that 
:irearon is not to be indulged unlefs where it is ezpreffive 
of the fenfe. The following lines are marked with all 
the acc<snts. 

Ludere quae v^lleoi cs^Iamo permifit agrefii 
. Again : % 

£t dur« qu^rcus fudc^bunt rofcida mella 
Again : ■ ■ \ ■ ■ • 

Parturiunt montes, naAr^tur ridicules mos 

Inquiring into the melody of Hexiimeter v^rfe, ive 
' foon difcover, that order or arrangemelit doth not con- 
Hitute the whole of it $ for when we compare different 
lines, equally regular as to the fucceffion.of long and 
>ihort fyllables, the melody is found in very different de- 
grees of perfection ; which is not occaOoned by any par- 
ticular combination of Da^yles and Spondees, or of 
long and (hort fyllables, becaufe we fiiid lines where 
vDaSyles prevail andi^ lines where Spondees prevail, e- 
qually melodious. Of the former take the following 
' inftance : 
^neadum genitrix hopiiinum divumque voluptas. 

Of the latter : 

MolH pauhtim fiavefcet caiopus arida. 

What can be more different as to melody than the two 
following lines, which, however, as to the fucceffion 
. of long and ihort fyllables, are conilru^led precifely in 
the fame manner ? 

Spond. DwEt, Spond. Spond. ^ Ihd. Spoad. 

Ad talos ftola uimilfa- e( circumdata palla. Hor. 

Spond. 
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%>oad. Daa. ^ Spond. Spood. Dma, Spond. 
riacatumque nitet diffuib lumine coeium. Lutrtt* 

In the former, tlie pauie falls in the middle of a word, 
which \% « great blemifb, and the accent is difturbed by 
a harfli elifion of the vewel a Bpon the particle #/. In 
the Utter the paofes and the accent are all of them di- 
ftind and full : there is no elifion : and the words arc 
more liquid and founding. In thefe particulars confifta 
the beauty of an Hexameter line with refped to melo* 
^j } and by negledting thefe, many lines in the Satires 
and Epiilles of Horace are lefs agreeable than plaia 
profe J for they are neither the one nor the other in per- 
feftion : to draw melody from thefe lines, they mutt be 
pronounced without relation to the fenfe, it muft not 
be regarded, that words are divided by paiffes, nor that 
htrih elifions are multiplied. To add to the apcount, 
profaic low founding words are introduced 1 and which 
is ftiil worfe, accents are laid on them. Of fttch faalty 
lines take the following inftances. 

Candida re^que (it, munda hadenus (it neque longa. 
Jupiter exclamat (imul atque audirit ; at in fe. 
Cuftodes, leflica, ciniflones, parafitae. 
Optimus eft modulator, ut Alfenus Vafer omni. 
Nunc ilisd tantuai quaeram, nierltone tibi fit- 

Next in order comes Engli(h Heroic verfe, which (hall 
be examined under the whole five heads, of number, 
quantity, arrangement, pauie, and accent. This verfe 
is of two kinds $ one named rhyme or metre^ and one 
hlank 'verfe. In the former, the lines are conne^ed two 
and two by (imiiarity of found in the (inal fyllables; and 
two lines fo connected are termed a couplet : (imiiarity 
of found being avoided in the latter, couplets are ba- 
nifhed. Thefe two forts muft be handled feparately, be- 
caufe there are many peculiarities in each. Beginning 
with rhyme or metre, the firft article (hall be difcuiTed 
in a few words. Every line con(ifts of ten fyllables^ 
five ftort and five long;' from which there are but two 
«cepfions, both of them rare. .The firft is, where 
each line of a couplet is made eleven fyllables, by an 
additional (hort (y liable at the end : 

There heroes* wits are kept in ponderous f afe?. 
And beaus' in fnvfF* boxes and tweezer cafes, 

^ i - The 
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The piece, you think, is inconea? Why, take it j 
Tai ail fubaiiffion ; what you'd have Jr, inake it. 

This liceace is fufFerable in a (ingle couplet ; but if fre- 
quent would give difguft. 

The other exception concerns the fecond line of a 
couplet, which is fometiuies ilretched out to twtlve 
fyllables, termed an Alexandrine line : 

A needlefs Alexandrine ends' the fong, 
' Thaty like a wounded fnake, drags lis Oow length along. 

It doth extremely well when employ'd to clofe a period 
with a certain pomp and folemnitj, where the fuhje& 
makes that Xone proper. 

With t^g3t4 to quantity, it is unneceffary to mention 
a fecoi^ tiaie, I^^C ^^^ quantities employed in verfe are 
but two> the Qji^ double of the other ; that every (yl- 
iable i3 reducible 4p one or other of thefe (landards } 
and that a fyllable of tie larger quantity is termed long^ 
and of the leifer quantity jiiir^. It belongs more to 
the prefent article, to exaaiiue what peculiarities there 
may be in the Ei?gliih language^as to Jong and flwrt (yl- 
lables. Every language has fyjiacbles that may be pro- 
nounced long or (hort at pleafiu;e;-ij(,ut the Engliui a- 
bove all abounds in fyllables of that kind ; in words of 
three or more fyllables, the quantity for tiie inoft part 
is invariable : the exceptions are more freqneiit in diflyF- 
lables : but^as to roonofyllables, they may, witKpuf ma- 
ny exceptions, be pronounced either long of ihort ; nor 
is the ear Kurt by a liberty ^hat is rendered fawiHar by 
cuftom. TWs (hows, that the meJody^f HkiglilS vcrfc 
mud depend iefs upon quantity, than upon other,^cir- 
cumftancesi Jb which it differs widely fro^n Latin v«ptb, 
where every fyllable, having but one found, ftiikes t^ 
<?ar uaiformly with its accuftomed impreflion ; and .a 
reader muft be delighted to find a number of fucb (yi- 
lables, dlfpofed fo artfully as to be highly melodious. 
Syllables variable in quantity cannot poflefs this' power ; 
for though culiom iif^y render faaiijiar, both a long and 
a fnort pro mnciation of the fame u^ord ; yet the mind 
wave ing between the two founds, cannot be fo much 
atfedtiu as whce every fyllable has one fixt found. What 
I have 'j:;.^-» :o fay upon 'iuantity, will come more 

picpciiy 
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properly under the following head, of arrangemcnr. 
And with refpedl to arrangement, which may be 
brought within a narrow compafs, the Englifli Heroic 
line is commonlv Iambic, the firft fyllablc fliort, the fc- 
cond long, and fo on alternately through the whole line. 
One exception there is, pretty frequent, of lines, com- 
mencing with a Trochacus, i. f. a long and a fliort fyila- 
ble : but this affeds not the order of the following fyl- 
lables, which go on alternately as ufual, one fhort and 
one long. The following couplet affords an example 
of ea<:h kind, 

£Sa^ in thg' fields of pui^ft «ther flay. 
And bafk Und whiten lA th^ blaze 6f day. 

It is a great iihperfedion in Englifli verfe, that it ex* 
eludes, the btilk of polyfyllables, which are the moil 
fonndt'ng words in our language ; for very few of them 
ha?e fuch* alternation Of long and fliort fyllables as to 
correfpond to eiihlsr c^ the arrangements mentioned. 
EngHlh Verfe accordingly is' almoll totally reduced to 
diiiyllables and monofyllabres': magnanimity is a found* 
ing word totally excluded : impttuofity is ftill a finer 
word, by the refemblance of the found and fenfe ; and 
yera negative is put upon it, as welt as upon number* 
lefs words of the fame kind. Polyfyllahles compofed 
of fyilables long aiid fliort alternately, make a^good B-f 
gure in sex{^ ; lor Example : ohfertoance^ app^neni, cflen" 
Jivit pindaric^ prcdudi^ve, prolific, and fuch others of 
three fyllables. Imtiationy imptrfeSion^ mifdtmeamr^ 
mitigation^ moderation, oh/ervator, ornamenfalf regu^ 
At/or* and others fimilar of four fyllables, beginning with 
tw6 fliort fyllables, the third long, and the fourth fliorr, 
may find a place in a line commencing' with a Trochaeus. 
I know not if there be any of five fyllables. One I 
know of flit, foisi, mifinterpretation : but words fo com- 
pofed arc not frequent in our language. 

One would not imagine without trial, how uncoutk- 
falfe quantity appears in verfe ; not lefs than a provin- 
cial tone or idiom. The article the is one of the few 
nrionofyllables that is invariably fliort : fee how harfli it 
makes a line where it muft be pronounced long : 

This nymph, t6 the deftrudlion of mankindy 

^ J Again 
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Again t 

Th* advgQt'idus baron the bright locks admlrU 
Let it be pronounced ftorr, and it reduces the melodjr 
almoft to nothing: t>etter fo however than falfe quan- 
tity. In the following examples we perceive the fame 
defca. 
And old impertinence R expel by new, 
With varying vanities II from ev'ry part. 
Love in thefe labyrinths [j his (laves detains. 
New ftracagems II the radiant lock to gain. 
Her eyes half-languifliing I half drown'd in teart« 
Roar'd for the handkerchief II that caus'd his pain. 
Paffions like elements II though born to fight. . 
The great variety of melody confpicaous in Engli(h 
verfe, arifes chiefly from the paufes and accents j which 
are of greater importance than is commonly thought. 
There is a degree of intricacy in this branch of our lub- 
jea, and it will be difficult to give a diftinft view of irj 
but it is too late to think of difficulties after we are en- 
gaged The paofe, which paves the way to the acc^nt^ 
ofi^rs itfeif firft to our examination ; and from a very 
ihort trial, the following fadts will be verified, i ll, A 
line admits but one capital paufe. 2d, In different lines* 
we find this paufe after the fourth fyllable, after the 
fifth, after the fixth, and after the feventh. Thefe four 
places of the paufe lay a folid foundation fpr dividing 
Englifh Heroic lines into four kinds ^ and 1 warn the 
reader beforehand, that untefs he attend to this diflinc- 
tion, he cannot have any jult notion of the richnefs.and 
variety of EngUlh verfification. Each kind or order hath 
a melody peculiar to itfeif, readily diflinguifhalile by a 
good ear $ and I am not without hopes to make the 
caufe of this peculiarity luffic»ently evident. It mull be 
Cibferved, at the fame time, that the paufe caimot be 
Jnade indiflferently at any of the places mentioned : it is 
the fenfe that regulates the paufe, as will be fcen more 
fully afterward ; and confequently, it is the fenfe that 
determines of what order every line muft be: there can 
be but one capital mufical paufe in a line ; and that 
paufe- ought to coincide, if poffible, with a paufe in the 

fenfe. 
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fenfe, m order that the foond may accord with the lenfe. 
What is faid ihall be tlluftratcd by examples of each 
forr or order. And firft of the paafe after the fourth 
fyHable : 

Back through the paths || of pleafing fenfe I ran' 
Again, . 

Profufe of blifs B aod pregnant with delight 
After the 5th ^ 

So when^ an angel I by divine command* 

With rifing tempells || (hakes a guilty land. 
After the 6ith : 

, Speed the foft iotercourre I from foul to foul 
Again, 

Then from his clofing eyes f fihy form fliall part 
After the yrh : 

And taughx the doubtful battle iwhere to irage 
Again, 

And in the (hiooth defcription II murmur ftill 

Befide the capital paufe now mentioned, inferior pan- 
fe9 will be difeovered by a nice ear. Of thefe there 
are coaimonTy two in each line; one before the capital 
paufe, and one after it. The former comes invariably 
after the firft long fyllable, whether the line begin with 
a long fyHable or a mort. The other in its variety imi- 
tates the capital paufe : in fome lines it comes after the 
6th iy liable, in fome after the 7th, and in fome after 
the 8th. . Of thefe femipaufes take the following ex- 
amples. 

iftandSth: 

Led I through a fad |1 variety | of wo. 
ift and 7th: ^ 

Still I on that breaft II enamour'd { let me lie 
2d and 8th : 

From ftorms | a fhelter 11 and from heat | a ihade 
2d and 6th : 

Let wealth | let lionour || wait | the (vedded dame 
2d and 7th : 

Above I all pain || all paHion | and all pride 

D 4 ^veft 
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^en fram thefe few examples itappcars, that the 
place of the Laft femipaufe, like that of the full paufe* 
IS directed in a good meafure bj. the lenfe^ Its proper 
'^lace with refped to the melody is after the 8th iylla^ 
ble, fo as to finiih the line with an Iambus- diftindly pro- 
nounced, which, by a (ong (yltable after a Hiort, is a 
preparation for reft: but fometimes it comes after the 
6th, and fometimes after the .7th (y liable, in order to 
avoid a paufe in the middle of a word, or between two 
words intimately connedled ^ god b (aruielody is juft- 
ly facrificed to feofe. 

In difcouriing of Hexameter verfe,* it was Jaid down, 
as a rule* That. a. full pa^ufe ought, never to divide z 
word: fuch licence deviates too far from' the coincidence 
that ought to be betw^ the paiifes of fenfe and of 
melody. The fame ruleniuft obtain in an Eiigliih line;, 
and we (hall fupport reafoii by experiments : 

A- nobte- fnper Jflti i ty it craves: • 
Abhor, a perpeytuity ihould ftand. 

Are thefe tines diftinguifhable from profe ? Scarcely, I' 
think. ' 

The fame rule- is not appliqabfe to a femipaufe, which 
being' fhort and faint, is not fenfibly difagreeable whea 
it divides a word. 

Relent[ief8 walls || whofe darkfome round | contains. 
For her | white virgins || hyme|neals fing. 
In thefe { deep folitudes || and awjful cells. 

It muft however be acknowledged, that 'the melody ^ 
here fuffers in fome degree: a word ought to-be pro- 
nounced without any reft between its component fylla- 
bles : the femipaufe mulVbend to this.ruie> and thereby 
fcarce remains fenfible. 

With regard to the capital paufe, it is fo efTeotiarto 
the melody, that a poet cannot be too nice in the choice 
of its place, in order to have it clear and diftinSt. It 
cannot be in .better company than with a paufe in the 
fenfe ; and if the fenfe require but a conwna after the 
fourth, fifth, fixth, or feventh fyllablc, it is fufficicnt 
for the mufical paufe. But to make fuch coincidence 
eilential, would cramp verflfication too much i and we 

have 
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have experience for our authority, that there may h6 a 
paufe in the melody where the fenle reqaires none. W^ 
ifiuft not however imagine, that a mufical paufe maj \ 
come after any word indifferently : fome words, like fyl- » 
lables of the fame word, are fo intimately conneAed, aa • 
not to bear a feparation even by a paufe: the feparattng, ^ 
for example, a fubftantive from its article would behatik 
and unpieafant : witnefs the following line» which can- 
not be pronounced with a paufe as nuirkedy 

If Delia fmile, the H flow'rs begin to fpring. 
But'4ught to be pronounced in the following manner. 
If Delia' fmile, II the flowVs begin to fpring. 

*ff tBen It be not a matter of indifferency where to make 
the paufe, there ought to be rules for determining what 
words may be feparated by a paufe« and what ire inca- 
pable of fuch feparation. I fliall endeavour to afcertaiii 
ihefc rules; not chiefly for their utility, but in order to 
unfold* fome latetit principles, that tend to regulate our 
tafte even v/here we are fcarce fenfible of them : and t6 
that end, the method that appears the mod promifing, 
is to ruu over the verbal relations, beginning with the 
mod intimate. The firft that prefents itfelf, is that of 
adjeftive and fubftantive, being the relatioh of fubjeft 
and quaKtj^,^he moft intimate of all: and with refpeft 
to fuch intifhate companions, the queftion is. Whether 
they can betfr to be feparated by a paufe. What occurs • 
is, that a quality cannot exift Independent of a fubjed; 
nor arc they feparable even inimaginatroii, becaufe they 
make parts" of the fame idea: and for tltat reafon, with 
refpea to m*elody as well as feafe, it muft be difagreea-'^ 
ble, to beftoir upon the adjeftivc a fort of independ9nt 
exiftence,1>yinterjcainga paufe between it and its fub- 
ftantive. Fcannot therefore approve the follov/ing lines, " 
nor any of the fort j for to iny tafle they are harfli an<t - 
unpieafant. - * 

Of thbufaiid. bright II inhabitants of arr.. 

The fprftes of fiei.v || termagants (nfl^me. ; : ^ • ' 

The refl, his many coloured H robe. conQialVJ;5r >^-- 

The fawiCt hisi^antient || peilooage tpdecfc- 

E^n here, where fiown | Chaftity retires; " 
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I fit, with fad B civility, I read. 
' Back to my native || moderation Aide. 

Or (hall we ev'ry || decency confound. 
, Time was, a fober || EngliHiman would knock* 

And place, on good || f<^curity, his gold. 
. Taftc, that eternal || waiKlercr, which flies, 
- But ere the tenth || revolving day was run. 

Firft let the juil )| equivalent be paid. 

Go, threat thy thy earth-born fl Myrmidons ; but here. 

Hafte to the fierce t| Achilles* tent (he cries). 

All but the ever-wakeful || eyes of Jove. 
, Your own reiiftlefs || eloquence employ. 

I have upon this article multiplied examples, that in a 
cafe where I have the misfortune todiflike what paffes 
current in pra<Elice, every man upon the fpot may judge 
by his own tafle. And to rafte I appeal i for thougb- 
the foregoing reafoning appears lo me juft, it is bowe* 
ver too fubtile to afford convidtion in oppofition to tafle. 
Confidcring this matter fuperficially, one might be 
apt to imagine, that it mull be the fame, whether the 
adjective go firll, which is the natural order, or the fub« 
ftantive, which is indulgecj by the laws of inverfion. 
Bi>t we foon difcover this to be a miftake : colour, for 
example, cannot be conceived independent of the fur- 
face coloured ; but a tree may be conceived, as grow- 
ing in a certain fpot, as of a cerfaiivkind, and as fpread- 
Ing its extended branches all around, without e^er think- 
ing of its colour. In a word, a fubjedl may be conii- 
dered with fome of its qualities independent of others 5 
though we cannot form an image of any iingle quality 
independent of the fubjedl. Thus then, though an ad- 
jective named (irft be infeparabie from the fubilantive, 
the propoHtion does not reciprocate : an image can be 
formed of the fubftantive independent of the adjedive; 
and fpj that reafon, they may be feparated by a pauCe, 
when the fubflantive takes the lead. 

For thee the fates || feverely kind ordain* 

And cursM with hearts || unknowing how to yield. 

The vcib and adverb are precifely In the fame con- 
dition 
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dition with the Aibftantive and adjeftive. An adverb, 
which modifies the action expreiTed by the verb, is not 
feparabie from the verb even in imaginations and there- 
fore I mud alfo give up the following lines. 

And which it mu<;h H becomes you to forget, 
Tis one thing madly || to difperfe my ftore. 

Bat an a^ion may be conceived with fome of its modi* 
fications, leaving ont others, pre cifely as a fubjedl may 
be conceived with fome o( its qualities, leaving out o- 
thersi and xherefore, when by inverfion the verb is firll 
introduced, it has no bad efl^ to interject a paufe be* 
t ween it and the Adverb which follows: this may be 
done at the clofe of a line, where the paufe it at leail 
as full as that is which divides the line : 

While yet he fpoke, the Prince advancing drew. 
Nigh to the lodge, fefr. 

This agent and its action come next, exprefled in 
grammar by the a£tive fubftantive and its verb. Between 
thefe, placed in their natural order, there is no difficul- 
ty of inrerjefling a paufe : an active being is not always 
in motion, and therefore it is eafily feparabie to idea 
from its a6tron t when in a fentence theYubftantive takes 
the lead, we know not that a£tion is to follow ; and as 
reft mud precede the commencement of motion, thia 
interval is a proper opportunity for a paufe.-. 

But when by inV^eriion the verb is placed firll:, is ic 
lawful tp feparate it by a paufe from the adive fubdan- 
tive? I anfwef^ Nat; becaufe an adlon is not in idea 
feparabie from the agent, more than a quality from the 
fubjed to which it belongs. - Two lines of the firft rate 
for beauty, have always appeared to me exceptionable^, 
upon account of the paufe thus interjected between the 
verb and the confequent fubftantive ; aod 1 have now 
difcovered a reafon to fupport my taAe : 

In thefe deep folitudes. and awfol celts, 

W here hcav'nly-penfive || Contemplation dwells,. . 

And ever-mufing jl Melancholy Jeigns. . 

The point of the greateft dciicacy regards the adllve 
verb and the pallive fubftantive plaf ed m their natural 
order. On the one hand, it will be oblerved, ^{lat th(?fe 
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words iignify things which are not feparable in. idea ' 
killing -cannot bexonceiv^ed without a being that is pu^ 
to death, nor painting without a furface upon which the 
colours are fpread* On the other hand, an action and 
the thing on which it is exerted, are not, like fubje^ 
and quality, united in one indivVual objedl : the ad[ive 
fubftantive is perfectly di^ftinfl from that which is paf- 
iive; and they are connected by one circumftance only* 
' that the action exerted by the former, is exerted upon 
the latter. This makes it poillble to take, the adlion to 
pieces, and to coniider it 6r(l with relation to the agents . 
and next with relation to the patient. But after all, fo 
intimately conceded are the parts of the thought, that 
it requires an effort to make a feparation even for a mo- 
ment : the ful^tililiag to fuch a degree is not .agreeable^ 
efpecially in works of imagination. The beft poets how- 
ever, taking advantage of this fubtilty, fcruple not to : 
feparate by a paufe an active verb from the thing upoii . 
which it is exsrted< jSuch paufes in a long work may - 
be indulged; but taken fingly, they certamly are not>: 
agreeable ; and I appeal to the following examples. 

The peer now fptpads |i the glitt'ring forfex wide. . 

As ever fully'd |t the fair face of light. 

Repaired to fearch ft the gloomy cave of Spleen. 

Nothing, to make g philofophy thy friend. 

Shou*d chance tomake J t4ie well drefs'd rabble ftares^.; 

Or crofs, to plunder [-provinces, the main. 

Thefe madmen ever hurt J the church or ftate. , 

How (hall we fiir || a library with mt. 

What better teach || a foreigner the tongue. ; 

Sure, If I fpare || jiie mi^nider, no rules. 

Of honour bind me, not to maul his tools. 

On the other hand, when the paffive fubftantive is by^ 
invcrfion firit named, there is no difficulty of interjedk- 
ing a paufe between it and the verb,, more than when 
the active fubflantiye is hid named. The faooe reafon 
holds in both, that tho' a verb cannot be feprated in 
idea from the fubftantive which governs it^and fcarcely 
from the fubftantive h governs ; yet a fubftantive majf 
always be <:oriceived indepejident jof the veib: when the 

-- - > paffive 
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paillve fubftantive is introduced before the yerbywe 
know not that an adtion is to be exerted upon it ; there* 
fore we may reft till the a^ion commences. For the 
fake of iiluftratton take the foltowing examples. 

ShnVefi! where their vigils || pale-cj'd virgins keep. 
Soon as thy letters || trembh'ng I unclofe. 
No happier ta(k' || thefe faded eyes purfue. 

What is fold about the paufe, teads to a general ob* 
fervation : .That the natural order of placing the adtive 
fubftitotive-and its^erby h more friendly to a paufe than 
the. inverted order; but that in all the other connexions, 
inveffioa affbcds by far a better opportunity for a paufe. 
And hence one great advantage of blank verfe over 
rhyme ; its privilege of inveriion giving it a much great* 
er choiceof paufes, than can be had in the natural or- 
der of arrangement. 

We no w ' proceed to the (lighter connections, which 
fhalL be difcoiTed'in one general artfcle. Words con- 
nected by conjunCtrons and prepofitions admit freely a 
paufe between themt which will be clear from the fol- 
lowing inftaaces : 

Afltime what'fexes Hand what (hape they pieafe. 
The light militia || of the lower (ky. 

Connecting particles were invented to unite in a period 
two fubftantives fignifying things occafionally united in 
the though^, but which have no natural union: and be- 
tween two thingrno^only feparable in idea, but really 
diilindt, the mind, for the" fake x)f melody^ chearfufly 
admits by a paufe a momentary dkjundion of their oc- 
caiional union#r 

One capital branch of the fubjedt i« dill upon hand, 
to which I am dire^d by what is juft now faid. It 
concerns thofe parts of fpeech which fingly reprefent 
no idea* and which become not (ignificant till they be 
joined to other words : l mean. conjunCtiors^ prepofi- 
tions, articles, and fuch like acceilbries, pading under 
the name of particUss Upon thefe the queftion oc- 
curs. Whether they can be feparated by a paufe from 
the words that make them (ignificent? whether, for ex- 

ple^ is the foilowifig iines, the feparatipn of the ac- 

, ceffory 
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ceflbry prepofirion frotii the principal fubftantive, be ac- . 
carding to rule ? 

The goddefs vvirh ||.a difcontented air.. 

And heighten'd bj H the diamond's circling rays. >. ^ 

When victim's at |j yon altar's foot we lay. . 

5o take it in ^ the very woids of Creech. . 

An enfign of || the delegates of Jove. 

Two ages o'er || bis «ative realm he reign'd. • 

While angels, with || their filver .wings aerOiade. 

Gr the feparatiofl of the conjunction from- the word i 
that is connected by it with tbe antecedent word : - 

Talthybius and || Eurybates the good. 

It>will be obvious at the firft glance, thvit the foregoing .\ 
reafoning upon objects naturally connected, arc not ap- 
plicable to ViTords which of themfelves are mere cyphers: : 
we muft therefore. have recourfe to fonie other principle 
for folving the prcfent quertion. Thefe particles out of 
their place are totally infignificant : to give them a mean- 
ihg, tney rauft be joined to certain words ; and the ne- ' 
ceiHty of this junction, together with cuftom, forms an : 
artificial connection that has a HronginfltYenice upon^ the 
mind: it cannot bear even a momentary feparation, , 
which deftroys the ^enfe, and is at the fame time con- 
tradictory to practice. Another circumftance tends fiill 
more to make this feparation difagrecable in lines of the 
firft and third order, that it bars the accent, which will i 
be explained afterwai:d» in treating of the accent. . 

Hitherto we have difcouried upoil* that paufe only . 
which divides the line. We proceed to the paufe that 
concludes the line ; and the queftion is, Whether the 
fan[ie rules be applicable to both^ This muft be an* 
fwered by making a diftinctton. In the firft line of a 
couplet, the concluding paufe differs little, if at all. 
from'^the paufe which divides the line ; and for that rea- 
fon, the rules are applicable to both equally The con* 
eluding paufe of the couplet, is' in a<lilfereRt condition: 
it refembles greatly the concluding paufe in an Hexa* 
meter line : both of them indeed are To remarkable^ 
that they never can be gracefi^li Qiiieft when they ac« 

company 
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company a paufe in the fcnfc. Hence it follows, that 
a. couplet ought always to be finifhed with fome clofe in 
the fenfe ; if not. a point, at.leaft a comma. The truth 
is, that'tbi» rule is feidom tranTgrcffed : in PopcV works 
I find very few deviations .from (be rule: tak« the foU 
lowing ioftancea.' , 

Nothing is foreign j partjs relate to whole ^ , 
One all extending* all-preferving foul,. 
Connedts- each bein g. ■■>-. 

Another : : 

To drawTrefli colottrs from the vernal flow'rst 
To deal from rainbows ere^they drop in (how'rs^ . 
A brighter wafli ■■* - 

I add with refpe^ to paufes in general, that fuppo^ 
(ing the connection to be fo flender as to admit a pau(e« 
it follows not that a paufe may in every fuch cafe be 
admitted. There is. one rule to which every other ought 
to bend. That the fenfe mull never be w<>unded or 
obfcured by .the muiic ; and upon that account 1 con- 
demn the following lines; ^ 

Ulyifesy iirfl || in. public cares^ (he found. 
And) 
Who rifing, high 5 th' imperial fccptrc rais'd. 

With refpedt to inverfion, it appearst both from rea<> 
fon and experiments, that many words which cannot 
bear a feparation in their natural order, admit a paufe 
when inverted^ And it may be added, that when two 
words, or two members of a fentence, in their natural 
order, can be feparated by a paufe, fuch feparation can 
never be amifs in an inverted order. An inverted peri- 
od, which deviates from the natural train of ideas, re- 
quires to be marked in fome meafure even by paufes in 
the fenfe, that the parts maybe diftindtly known. Take 
the following examples. 

As with cold lips ) I kffs'd the facred veil. 
With other beauties || charm my partial eyes. 
Full in my view || fet all the bright abode. 
With words like thefe J the troops Ulyfles ruL'd, 
Back to th'aiTembly roll |1 the thronging train.. 

Not 
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Not for thcTr grief J the Grecian hofl: I blame. 

The fame where the feparation is made at the clofe of 
the firft line of the couplet : 

For fpirits. freed from mortal laws, with eafe,' 
AiTume what lezes and what (hapes* they pleaie. 

The pau^e is tolerable even at the clofe of the cou-^ 
p^et^ for the reafon }uft now • fuggefted, that inverted 
members require fome iHgbt paufe in the fenfe: 

'Twas where the plane-tree fpread its (hades around:, 
The altars' heav'd ; and from the crumbling ground 
A mighty dragon (hoti ' 

Thus a train of reafoning hath infendbly led us. to 
conclufions with regard to the mufical paufe, very dif- 
ferent from thofe in the firft fe6tion, concerning the fc- 
parating by an interjefted circumftance words intimate* 
\y connedled. One would conje£ture, that where-ever 
. words are feparable by inrerjefting a circumftance, they 
fhould be equally feparable by inrerjectiiig a paufe : but, 
upon a more narrow inipection; the appearance of ana- 
logy vanilheth. This will be evident from confidering, 
that a -paufe in the fenfe diilinguiHies the di^erent mem* 
bers of €' period from each other ; whereas when two 
words of the fame member are feparated by a circum- 
ilance* all the three make ftill but one member; and 
therefore that words may be feparated by an interjectt*, 
cd circumftance, though thefe words are not feparated 
by a paule in the fc?nfe: This fets tnematter in a clear 
light; for, as obferved above; a mufical paafe is inti- 
mately connedted with a paufe -in the fenfe, and ought» 
as far aa poilible, to be governed by it : particularly a 
mufical paufe ought never to be' placed where a paufe 
is excluded by the fenfe, as, tor example, between the 
adjedtive and followrng fubftantfvt, which make part^ 
of the fame idea ;'and ftillJefs between a panicle knd 
the word that makes it iigniBcant. 

Abftradting; at prefent froih the peculiarity of melody 
artfing froai the different paufes, it cannot fail to be ob* 
ferved in general, that they introduce into our verfe m> 
iKght degree of variety. A number of uniform lines 
having all the fame paufe, are extremely fatiguing^ which 
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h remarkable in the French veriification. Thit imper« 
fe^tmn will be difcerned bf a fine ear even in the fhort* 
eft fuccefiion, and becomes intolerable in a long poem; 
Pope excels in the variety of hh melodyv whith indeed * 
is not lefs perfe^ of its kind than that of Virgil. 

From what 19 -laft (aid, there ousht to be one except 
tion : unifdmtff in the meciibers of a thought, demands 
eqaal janiformity in the verbal members which expreCi 
that' thought. When therefore refembling objeds or 
ihtngs are ezpreffed in a phualitT- of- verfe*lines^ thefe 
Inles in their ftru^lure ought to be as uniform as pofli- 
bte, and the paufes in particular ought all of them to 
hahre the fame .place. Take the following example tt 

By foreign haiKis t thy dying eyes were dos'd. 
By foreign hands I thy decent limbs composVI, 
By foreign hands g thy humble grave adorn'd* 

Again : 

Bright as the fuii g her eyes the gazers ftrifce. 
And, like the fun, | they'fhine on all alike* 

Speaking of Nature, or the God ef Nature : 

Warms in the fun || refrefhes in the breeze. 
Glows in the ftars g ^nd bh)flbms in the trees,*" 
Lives through alt life || extends through aH extent^ . 
Spreads undivided || operates unfpent. - 

Paufes are. like to remain longer upon hand than was 
expe^ed; for the fubjcQ is not yet exhauftcd. It is 
laid down above, that English Heroic ^verfe admits no 
more but four.capftal paufes ; and that the capital paufe 
of every line is determined by the fenfe to be after the 
fourth, the fifth, the fixth, or feventh fyllable. That 
this doctrine holds true fo far as melody alone is con- 
cerned, wi^f be teftify'd by every good ear. At the • 
fame' time I admit, that this role may be varied where 
the fenfe or exprellion requires a variation ; and that fo 
far the melody may juftly be facrificed. Examples ac- 
cordingly -are <JiQt unfrequent, .in Milton efpecially, oJT 
the capital paufe being after the fiift, the fecond, or the 
third fyllable. And that this licence may be taken, ,e*. 
ven gracefully, when it adds vigor to the expreiiion, will - 
he: clear. from the. following example. Pope^ in Jw#*: 

tranflatiof^' 
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tranflation of Homer, defcribes a rotfk broke ofF fiom 
a mouQcaljiy ,and hurling to the plain, in the foiiowing 
words. 

* 

From fteep to deep the rolling ruin botinds ; . 
At -every (hock the crackling wood refoiutds; 
Still eath'ring force, it finokes ; and urg'd amain, 
Whins, leapsi and thunders down, iiapetuous to the 

plain : 
There ftops g So Hector. Their wbole force he prov'd* 
RefilUefs when he ragM ; and when he ilopt» unmov'd. 

In the penult line the proper place of the mufica) paufe 
18 at the end of the nfth fyllable ; but it enlivens the 
expref&on by its coinddence with that of the fenfe at 
the end of the fecond fyilable: the^Jlopping Oiort be-? 
fore the ufual paufe in the melody, aids the imprefiion 
that is made by the defcription of the ftone^s itopping. 
fliort ; and what is lofl to the melody by this artifice, is 
more than compenfated by the force that is added* to the 
defcription, Milton makes a happy ul'e of this licence e 
witnefs the following examples irom hi& Paradift Ufi.. 

■ Thus with the. year 

Seafons return, but not to- me returns 

Day II or the fweet approach of even or mom. ♦ 

Celeftial voices to the midnight air 

Sole II or refponfive each- to others note. 

Arid over ihcm triumphant Death his dart 

Shook n but d'elay'd to ftrike. 

— "^ *' — And wild uproar 

Stood rul'd jj ttood vail infinitude confinU 

~ ;■ And hard'ning iu his ftrcngth , 

Olories II for never lince^creared man 

Met fuch embodied force. 

From his flack hand the garland wreath'd for Eve - 

Downdrop*d || and all the faded rofes ihcd. 

Of uneiTential night, receives bim next, 

Wide gaping |1 and with utter iofs of being 

Anreatens him, £sfc. 

uZC^T"""^ ^^^"^ "^w ^^^ thought : 

»oth of loft happlnefs and Lifting pain ' 

-lorments huu || round he throws hisjbalcfuf;eyesi &fr. 

If 
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If wc confider the foregoing palTaEes with rcfpect to- 
melody iinglyf tbe pauies are undoubtedly out of their 
proper place ; but bein^ united with thofe of the fenfe, 
they in force the expremon, and enliven it greatly ; for> 
as has been more than once obferved, the beauty of ex- 
prefHbn is communicated to the found, which, by a na* 
tural deception, makes even the^- melody apptfar^ mo'rt 
perfect than if the muiical paufes were regular*. 

To explain the rules of accentine> two general ob- 
r<»:vations mud be premifed. The nrft is^ that accentt 
have a double effe^: they contribute to the melody, by 
giving it air and fpirit : they contribute not lefs to the 
lenfe, by difHnguiihing important words from others *. 
Thefe two efie^ can never be feparated, without im- 
pairing the concord that ought to fobiift between the 
thought and the melody.: an accent, for example, pla* 
cedoa a low word, has the effe6t to burlefque it, by 
giving it an ounatiKal elevation ; and the injury thus 
done to the fenfe does dot reft there,- for it feems alfo - 
to Injure the melody. Let us only refied what a ridi- 
culous Bgure a particle muft make with an accent or 
emphafis put upon it, a particle, that -of ttfelf has no > 
meaning, and that ferves only, like cement» to. unite 
words Ugnificant. . The other general obfervation is. 
That a. word of whatever number of . fyllables, is not 
accented upon more than one of them. The reafon fs, 
that the object -is fet in its befl light by a (ingle accent, 
fo as to make more than one unnecelfary for the fenfe : 
and if another be added, it muft be for the found mere- 
ly ; which'iwould be a tranfgreUIon of the foregoing 
rule, byjeparating a. mufica^ accent from that which is ^ 
re^uilice.for the (enfe. . 

Keeping in view the foregoing obfervations^ the doc- 
trine of accenting EogliA Heroic verie is extremely (im- 
ple. In the firft place, accenting is confined to the long 
fyllables ; .for a (hort fyllable is not capable of an ac- 
cent.' Jo the next place, as the melody is enriched in 
proportiort to the number of accents, every word that 
has along fyllable may be accented; unlefs the fenfe ir.<* ^ 

terpofe, 

I — ' ' ' : — 

♦ An accent confidered with reipctl to fenfe is tet,me4 
empkafis. 
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terpofe, which rejedls the accenting a word that makes 
no figure by its fignification. Accordiog ro tbi» lule, * 
line may admit five accents'; a cafe by no means rare. 

But fuppofing every long fyllable to be accented, 
there is, in every line, one accent that makes a greater 
figure than the reft, bein^, that which precedes the ca- 
pital paufe. It is'diftingujflied into two kinds ; one that 
IS immediately fucceeded by the paufe, and one that i»- 
divided from the paufe by a (hort fyllabTe. The former 
belongs to lines of the firft and third order : the latter 
to thofe of the fecond and fourth. Examples of the 
firft kind : 

Smooth flow the v fives || the* zephyrs gently play,, 
Belinda fiuiPd || and all the world was gay. 
He rais'd bia azure<w&nd 11 and ^fuisbegan, « 

Examples of the other kind : \ 

There lay three garters || Jialf a pair of glovef, * 
And all the troph^ies |j oi; his former loves. 
Our humble province |l i» to tend the fair. 
Not a lefa pl^afing || though lefs glorious carci • 
And hew triumphal drches J to the ground. 

Thefe accents make different imprefiTibns on the mind» 
which will be the fuhjeft "of a' fol lowing f peculation: In 
the mean time, it may be fafely pronounced a cap!ta^ de- 
fect in ihe compofition of verfe, to put a low word, inca- 
pable of an accent, in the place where this accent (houlif 
be : this barj the accent altogether ; than which^I know 
»JO fault more fubverfive of the melody, if it be not the 
barring a paufe altogether. I may add affirmatively; - 
tnatjjio fingie circumftanCe contributes more to the c- 
nergy of verfe. than* to have the^place where this ac- 
cent fhoifld be, occupied by a word of an rmportant fig-^ 
?k u^^?^'^"^ a** merits a peculiar emphafis. To (how 
the bad eflFect of excluding the capital accent, I refer 
:. , ^^«er to fome inftances given abo\^ *, where* par- 
iiciesare feparatcd by a pauffe from the capital word4 
jnat make them fignificant j and whidh particles oughtv 
«r tiie fake of the melody, to be accented, were they 

capable 

• Page 136. 
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capabk of an accent. Add to thefe the followiog ia» 
ftaoces' from the e'flajF oh CririciGii. 

Of leaving what H is natural and fit. ///i#448. 

Not yet p urg'd oflf, || of fple^ and four difdaio. /. 538. 

No pardon v-ile I) obfcenity (hould find. /. 531, 

When love was aHU aa eafy monarch's care. /, 537. 

For 'tis but half J a judge's talk, to know. / 562. 

'Tis not eno^jgh^ J tafte, judgment, learning, joid. 

/. 563. 
That only makes J fnperjor fcnfc belov'd. /. 578. 

Whofe right it is» || uncenfur'd» to be dull. /. 59Q, 

'Tis bed foinetimes il your cenfure to rellraio. / 597. 

When this fault is at the end of ai line that clofes a 
couplet, it leaves not the lead trace of melody : 

But. of this frapue the. bearings, and the ties, 
'The ftrong connexions, . nice dependencies. 

. la a line ^xpreS^e pf what is humble or dejedled, it 
ipsproves the refemblance between the found and fenfe 
CO e;(clude.the capital accent. This, touiy laile^ it a 
beauty in the following lines. 

In th^fedeep f6litudes j and awful' cells 

The poor inhabitant. i| beholds ia vain 

To conclude this article, the accents are not, like 
the fyllables,. confined to a certain nuuiBer : fome lines 
have ;0O. fewer than five, and there are lines that admit 
sot above one. This variety, as we have feen, depends 
entirely on the dilFer^nt powers of the component words: 
paHtTcieS) even where th^y are long by pofition, cannot 
1^ accented; and polyfyllables; whatever fpace they oc- 
cupy, admit but one accent, poly fyllables have ano- 
ther defcX, that they.gencrally exclude the full paufe. 
It is (hownabove^ that few polyiyilablcs can find place 
in the conftru6tion ^^fnglifh verfe ; aTid here are rea- 
ibfjs for eiclddingrfiem, could jhey find place. 

.1 am now re^dy to fulfil a promife concerning the 
four forts of lines that enter into Englifli Heroic verfe. 
That thefe have, edth of them, a peculiar iiielody dif- 
tinguifliable by a good ear, I veiUuicd to iii^.'gci[» and 
jjioiiiifcd to a::ccu.:; lb: ; :i::d iliyi-gh tLe ful^cct is e:;- 

:icii:e:y 
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^retneiy delicace, I am not without hopes of making 
good mj engagement. But firft^ljy way of precaution, 
1 warn the candid reader not to expedt this peculiarity 
of m6dulation in every inftance. The reafon why it is 
not always perceptible has been mentioned more than 
once, viz. that the thought and cjepreflion have a great 
influence upon the naelody ; fo great, as in many in- 
fiances to make the pooreft melody pafs for rich and fpi* 
rj|ed. This coniideration makes nie iniift upon a con* 
ceilion or two that will not be thought unreafonable : 
firft, That the experiment be tried upon lines equal with 
Tefpe£l to the thought and exprefljon ; for otherwife one 
may eafily be mifled in judging of the melody: and 
next, That thefe lines be regularly accented before the 
paufe ; for upon a matter abundantly refined in it(elf, I 
would not willingly be ^mbarraiFed with faulty and if* 
regular lines. 

Thefe preliminaries being ad/ufted, I begin with fome 
general obfervations, that will fave repeating the fame 
thing over and over upon eath particular cafe. And, 
firft, an accent fucceeded by a paufe, as in lines ef the 
firft and third order, makes a much greater ^gure than 
where the voice goes on without a ftop. The fad is fo 
certain, that no perfon who has an ear can be at a lofs 
to diflingui/h that accent from others. Nor have we 
far . to feek for the efficient caufe : th6 elevation of an 
accenting tone produceth in the mind a (iiiiilar elevation, 
which continues during the paufe*: but where the 
paufe is feparated from the accent by a fhort Syllable/ as 
in lines of the fecond and fourth order, the impreifion 
made by the accent is aK>re flight when there is no ftop» 

and 

* Hence the livelinefs of. the French language as to 
found» above the EngliOi; the lafl fyllable in the for- 
mer being generally long and accented, the long fyllable 
in the latter being generally as far t^ack in the word as 
poflible, and often without an accent. For this differ* 
ence I find no caufe fo probaBle as temperament and di(^ 
|)o(ition ; the French being briflc ar^d lively, the Englifii 
fedate and refeived : and this, if it hold, is a pregnant 
intlance of a refembtnnce between the charafter of a 
people and that of their language. 
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and the elevation of the accent is gone in a moment hj 
the falling of the voice in pronouncing the (hort fjilable 
that follows. . The paufc alfo is fenfibly affeded by the 
pofition of the acceat : in lines of the (irft and third or- 
der, the clofe conjunction of the accent and paufe, oc» 
caiions a fudden (top without preparation, wMch roufes 
the mind, and beftovvs on the melody a fpirited air : 
when, on the other hand, the paufe is feparated from 
the accent by a (hort fyliable, which always happens io 
lines of the fecond and fouith order, the paufe is foft 
and gentle; for this (hort unaccented fyllab'e fucceeding 
one that is accented, muft of courfe be pronounced 
with a falling voice, which naturally prepares for t 
paufe ; and the mind fails gently from the accented fyU 
lable, and Hides into red as it were infenfibly. Fuither, 
the lines themfelves derive different powers from the 
poiicion of the paufe, which will thus appear. A paufe 
after the fourth fyllable divides the line into two une- 
qual portions, of which the larged comes lad : this cir« 
-cunniVance refolving the line into an afcending feries, 
makes an impreilion in pronouncing like that of mount- 
^lng upward,; and to this impreflion contributes the re- 
doubled effort in pronouncing the largeft portion, which 
is laft in order. 'T'he mind has a different feeling when 
the paufe fucceeds the fifth fyllable, which divides the 
line into two equal parts : thefe parts, pronounced with 
equal effort, are agreeable by their uniformity. A line 
divided by a paufe after the iixth fyllable, makes an tmr 
preffion oppoiite to that firil mentioned : being divided 
into two unequal portions, of which rhe (hortell is laft 
in order, it appears like a flow defcending feries; and 
the fecond portion being pronounced with lefs effort 
than the firlt, the diminished effort prepares the mind 
for reft. And this preparation for reft is ftill more fen- 
fibly felt where the paufe is after the feventh (yllable, 
as in lines of the fourth order. 

To appjy thefe obfervations is an eafy ta(k. A line 
of the firft order is of all the moft fpirited and lively : 
the accent, being followed inftantly by a paufe, makes 
an illuftrious figure: the elevated tone of*tbe accent e- 
ievates the mind: the mind is fupported in its elevation 
by the fudden unprepared paufe which rourl^s and ani* 

mates c 
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Riates : -and the line itfelf, reprefenting by -its uneqaial 
divifioQ an afcending feries, carriesL the- mind. ftill higher* 
making an impreilion (imiiar to that of mounting up- 
ward. The fecond order ha8= a modulation fenfihl/ 
fweet, ibft, and flowing: the accent is not (o fprightly 
as in the former, becaufe a ihorr fyliable intervenes be- 
tween it and the paufe: its elevation, by the fame meaas» 
vani(heth inftantaneooHy : the miod> by a falling voice* 
h gently prepared for a ftop : and the pleafure of uni- 
Asrmity from the divifion of the line into two equal part3» 
is calm and fweet. The third -order has a modulation 
not fo eaiily exprelTed in words : it in part re fembles the 
firft order, by the livelinefsof an accent fucceeded ta- 
ftantly by a full paufe: but then the elevation occafioa- 
ed by this circumftance, is balanced in fome degiee by 
the remitted e^Fort- in. pronouncing the fecond portion* 
which remitted effort has a tendency to reft. «Another 
circumftance diftingui&eth it xemarktibly : its capital ac- 
cent comes late, being placed on the (izth fyliable ; asd 
this circumftance beftows on it an air of gravity and fo- 
lemnity. I'he laft order refembies the fecond in the 
miidnefs of its accent, and Ibfcnefs of its~patifei it is 
ftill more ibleiim than the third, by the latenefs of its 
capital accent : it alfo poflelfea in a higher degree . than 
the thirdf the tendency to reft ;>.and'by that circuni* 
ftance is of all the beft qualified for <:lonng a period in 
. the completeft manner. 

.:But thefe are not all the diftinguiihine characters of 
the different orders. • Each order alfo, is diftioguiihed 
by its final accent and p^ufe : the unequal dlvilion in th^ 
firft order, makes an impreilion of afcending ; and the 
mind at the clofe is in the higheft elevation,' which na* 
turally prompts it to put a ftrong-emphafis upon the 
coDctuding fyliable, whether by taiftng the- voice to a 
iharper tone, or by exprelllng the word in a fuller tone* 
This order accordingly is of all the leaft- proper for can* 
eluding a periud,~where a cadence is> proper, and -not 
an accent. The fecond order, being defticute of the 
iiDpreilion of afcent, cannot rival the firft otder in the 
elevation of its concluding accent, nor confequently in 
the dignity of Its coacluding paufe ; for thefe have a 
mu:a:il I. flacrice. l\.is oiuer, however, \vi:h refpei^ 

to 
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toits clofe, maintains a fuperionty over the third am! 
fourth orders : In thefe the clofe is more humble, being 
brought down by the impreflion of defcent, and by the 
remitted elFort in pronouncing j confiderably in the third 
order^ and ftill more coniiderably in the laft. Accord- 
ing to this defcription, the concluding accents and pau- 
fes ofthefour orders being reduced to a fcale, will form 
adefcendingferies pr6bably in an arithmetical progreflion. 
After what is faid, will it be thought refining too much 
to fugged, that' the different -orders arequalified for dif- 
ferent pucpofesy and that a poet of genius will be na* 
rurally led to make a choice accordingly? I cannot think 
this aUogether chimepkal. A« it appears to me, the 
firft order is proper for a fentiment that is bold, lively, 
or ^impetuous ; the third order is proper for fubje^s 
grave, folemn, or lofty ; the fecond for what are ten- 
der, delicate, or melancholy, and in general for all the 
Sympathetic emotions ; and the laft for fubjedt^ of the 
fame kind, when tempered with any degree of folemni- 
ty. I do not contend, that any one order is fitted for 
^o other ta(k than that aHigned it ; for at that rate, no 
fort of melody would be left. for accompanying thoughts 
that have nothing peculiar in them. I only venture to 
fuggeft, and 7 do it with diffidence, that each of the 
-orders is peculiarly adapted to certain fubjeflts, and bet- 
-ter qualifiedthan the others for exprefGng fuch fubjcds. 
The beft way to judge is by experiment ; and to avoid 
the imputation of a paitial fearch, I fhall confine my 
lofbinces to a fingle poem, beginning with the firft order. 

On her white breaft, a fparkling.crofs fhe wore, 
^hich Jews might kifs, and infidels adore. 
Her lively looks a fprightly mind difclofe. 
Quick as her eyes, and as unfix'd as thofe : 
Favours to none, to all fhe frailes extends^ 
Oft (he rejefls, but never once offends. * 

Bright as the fun,- her eyes the gazers ft tike. 
And, like the fun, they fhine on all alike. 
Yet graceful eafe, and fweetnefs void of pilde, 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide : 
If to her.fhare feme female errors faH, 
Look on her face, and you'll forget 'em all. 

I^ape $/ the Lock. 
Vol. U. E U 
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In accountiog for the remarkable livelinefs of this paf- 
fage, it v/i\\ be acknowledged by every one who has an 
ear, that the melody muft come in for a (hare. The 
lines, all of them, are of the firft order; a very unufu- 
al circumflance in the author of this poem, fo eminent 
for variety in his verification. Who can doubt, that, 
in this pafTage, he has been led by delicacy of tafte to 
employ the firft order preferably to the others ? 

Second order. 
Our humble province is to tend the Tair, 
Not a lefs pleafing, though lefs glorious care; 
To fave the powder from too rude a gale. 
Nor let th' imprifon'd eifences exhale ; 
To draw frefli colours from the vernal flowVs ; 
To fteal from rainbows, ere they drop their (how*rs,^r. 

Again : 
Oh, thoughtlefs mortals ! ever blind to fa,te» 
Too foon deje^ed, and too fbon elat/e. 
Sudden, thefe honours ihall be fnatch*d away. 
And cursM for ever this victorious day. 

Third order. \ '-. 

To fifty chofen fylphs, of fpecial note, 

We truft ih' important charge, the petticoat. 
Again : 

Oh (ay what ft ranger caufe, yet unezplor'd, 

Could make a gentle belle reject a lord ? 

A plurality of lines of the fourth order, would not have 
a good eifedl in fucceffion ; becaufe, by a remarkable 
tendency to reft, their proper office is to clofe a period. 
The reader, therefore, muft be fatisfied with inftances 
where this order ia mixed with others. 

tJot louder (hrieks to pitying Heav*n are caft. 
When huft>and8, or when lap-dogs, breathe their laft« 
Again : 
Steel could the works of ^nortal pride confound. 
And hew triumphal arches to the ground. 

Again : 
She fees, and trembles at th' approaching ill, 
Juft in the jav/s of ruin, and codille. 

Again : 
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Again : 

With earneft ejts, «od round uathinking facet 
He firft the fnuff-boz open*d, then the cafe. 

And this foggeds another experiment, which is, to 
fee the different orders more diredtly in oppofition, by 
giving examples where they are mixed in the fame paf« 
fagc. 

Fiiil and fecond orders. 

Sol through white curtains ihot a tim'rous ray. 
And ope'd thofe eyes that muft eclipfe the day. 
Again : 

Not youthful kings in battle feiz'd alive, 
Not fcornful virgins who their charms furvive. 
Not ardent lovers robb'd of all their blifs, 
Not antient ladies when refus'd a kifs, 
Not tyrants fierce that unrepentin? die. 
Not Cynthia when her roantua*8 pm*d awry, 
E'er felt fuch rage, refenimcnt, and defpair. 
As thou, fad virgin ! for thy ravilh'd hair. 
Firft and third. 

Think what an equipage thou haft in air. 
And view with fcorn two pages and a chair. 
Again : 

What guards the purity of melting maids. 
In courtly balls, and midnight ma^uerades. 
Safe from the treach'rous friend, the daring fpark. 
The glance by day, the whifpei in the dark r 
Again : 

With tender billet'douz he lijghts the pyre. 
And breathes three am'rous ughs to raife the fire i 
Then proftrate falls, and begs, with ardent eyes, 
Soon CO obtain, and long pofTefs the prize. 

Again: 

Jove's thunder roars, heaven trembles all around, 
BJoe Neptune ftorms, the bellowing deeps refound. 
Earth fliakes her nodding tow'rs, the ground gives way. 
And the pale ghofts ftart at the flafh of day f 

Second and third. 

Sunk in Thaleftris' arms^ the nymph he found, 
Her eyes dejected, and her hair unbound. 

£ 2 Again: J 
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Again : 

On her heav'd bofom hung her drooping head. 
Which with a figh flic rais'd ; and thur She faid. 

Mufing on the foregoing fubjedt, I begin to douht 
whether all this while I have not been in a reverie, and 
tvhether the fcene before me, full of objedts new and 
fingular, be not mere fairy-land. Is there any truth in 
the appearance, or is it wholly a work of imagination ? 
We cannot doubt of its reality ; and we may with afTu- 
rance pronounce, that great is the merit of EngliHi He* 
roic verfe: for though uniformity prevails in the arrange* 
ment, in the equahty of the lines, and in the refeni* 
blance of the final founds ; variety is flill more confpi* 
cuous in the paufes and in the accents, which are diver* 
fified in a furpn'Gng manner. Of the beauty that refults 
from a due mixture of uniformity and variety *, many 
inftances have already occurred, but none more iiluflri- 
ous than Engliih verfification : however rude it may be 
in the fimplicity of its arrangement, it is highly melo* 
dious by its paufes and accents, fo as already to rival 
the moll perfect fpecies known in Greece or Rome ; and 
it is no difagreeable profpedt to find it fufceptible.pf 
ftill greater refinement. '• 

' We proceed. to blawik ve«fc,,jwhich hath fo many cir- 
cuHiftances in common with rbyme,. that what is pecu* 
liar to it may ^e brought within a narrow compafs. 
With refpedt to forijij,, it differs from rhyme in rejeQing 
the jingle of fimilar founds, which purifies it from a child* 
ilh pleafure. But this improvement is a trifle compa- 
red with what followsi Our verfe is extremely cramped 
by rhyme ; and the great advantage of blank verfe 
is, that,. being free from the fetters of rhyme, it is at 
liberty to attend the imagination in its boldeft flights. 
Rhyme necefTarily divides verfe into couplets ; each 
couplet makeisf a cotnplete muii'cal period, the pA'ts of 
which are divided by paufes, and the whole i'uoiaied 
pp by a full ciofe at the end j the melody begins anew 
with the next couplet:. and in this manner a cooi- 
pofitlon in rhyme proceeds couplet after couplet. I 
have often had occafion to mention the correfpondence 
and concord that ought to fubfift between found and 

fenfe j 

•f S:e ch:\p. g.^ 
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. fenie ; from which it is a plain inference, that if a cou- 
plet be a complete period with regard to melodjyiroughc 
regularly to be the fame with regard to fenfe. As it it 
extremely difficult to fupport fuch ilridtnefs of compo- 
fition, licences are indulged, as explained above; which 
however muft be u fed with difcretion, fo as to preferve 
fome degree of concord between the fenfe and the ma- 
lic : there ought never to be a full dofe in the fenfe buc 
at the end of a couplet ; and there ought always to be 
fome pau(e in the fenfe at the end of every couplet : the 
fame period as to fenfe may be extended through feve* 
ral couplets ; but in that cafe each couplet ought to 
contain a dillindt member, diftinguiihed by a paufe in the 
(cafe as welt as in the found ; and the whole ought to 
be clofed with a complete cadence*. Rules fuch as 
tbefe, muft confine rhyme within very narrow bounds : 
a thought of any extent, cannot be reduced- within its 
compais ; the fenfe muft be curtailed and broken into 
parts, CO .make it fquare with the curtnefs of the melo* 
dy ; and befide^ ihort peciods afford no latitude for in- 
Vjefiioa,-'- 

I have exainined (his point with the greater accuracy,' • 
in order to give a juft notion of blank verfe ; and to 
ikovf that^-a flight difference in form may produce a very 
gfCiat difference in fubftance. Blank verfe has the fame 
paufes and accents with rhyme, and a paufe at the end 
of every line, like what concludes the fir ft line of a cou- 
plet. In a word, the rules of melody in blank verfe, 
are the fame that obtain with refpe6t to the firll line of 
a couplet; but being difen^ged fxom rhyme, or from 
couplets, there is accefs to make every line run into a- 
oot£eF, precifely as to make the firfl line of a couplet 
run into the fecond. There mud be a mufical paufe at 
the end of every line ; but this paufe is (0 flight as noc 
to lequire a paufe in the lenfe : and accordingly the fenfe 

£ 3 may 

* This rule is quite negledted in French veriification. 
£ven Boileau makes nb difficulty, to clofe one fubje^t 
with the firft line of a couplet, and to begin a new fub- 
je^ with the fecond. Such licence, however fandtified 
by pra^ice, is unpleafant by the difcordance between 
the paufes of the fenfe and of |h« melody. 
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may be carried on with or without paufes, till a period 
of the ntpoil extent be completed by a full clofe both 
in the fenfe and the found : there is no reilraint, other 
than that this full clofe be at the end of a line ; and this 
reilraint is necefiary in order to pieferve a coincidence 
between fenfe and found, which ought to be aimed at in 
general, and is indifpenfabte in the cafe of a full clofe, 
oecaufe it has a (Iriking eifedl. , Hence the aptitude of 
blank verfe for inveriion: and confequently the lutlre 
of its paufes and accents ; for which, as obferved a- 
bove, there is greater fcope in inverfion, than when 
words run in their natural order. 

In the fecond fe6tion of this chapter it is (hown, that 
nothing contributes mort than inveriion to the force and 
elevation of language : the couplets of rhyme confine 
inveriion within narrow limits ; nor would the elevation 
of inveriion, were there acceis for it in rhyme, readily 
record with the humbler tone of thai fort of veiic. It 
is univerfally agreed, that the loftinefs of Milton's ftyle 
fupports admirably the fublimity of his fubje^t ; and it 
is not lefs certain, that the loftinefs of his ftyle arifes 
chiefly from inveriion. Shakefpear deals little in inver -^ 
iion : but his blank verfe, being a fort of ineaitired' 
profe^ is perfectly well adapted to the ftage, where la- 
boured inveriion is extremely improper, becaufe in dia- 
logue it never can be natural. 

Hitherto I have confidered that fuperior power of e»- 
preifion which yerfe acquires by laying afide rhyme. But 
this is not the only ground for preferring blank verfe : it 
has another preferable quality not lefs fignal ; and that 
is, a more extenflve and more complete melody. Irs 
muiic is not, like that of rhyme, confined to a fingle 
couplet, but takes in a great Qompafs, fo as in fouie 
meafure to rival mulic properly fo called. The inter* 
val between its cadences may be long or ihort at ple'a« 
fyre ; and, by that means, its melody, with refpedl both 
to richnefs and variety, is fuperior far to that of rhyme ^ 
and fuperior even to that of the Greek and Latin Hex- 
ameter. Of this obfervation no perfon caadoubt who 
is acquainted with the Par^di/e loji : in which work 
there are indeed many carelefs lines ; but at every turn 
it (bines out in the richeft melody as well as in the fub- 
limcft fentiments* Tak«L the foUowing fpeqimen. 
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Now Morn her rofy ileps in ch' eaftern clime 
Advancing, fow'd the earth with orient pearl ; 
When Adam wak'd, fo cuftom'd, for his fleep 
Was aery light from pure digeftion bred. 
Arid temp'rate vapours blandy which th' only found 
Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora's fan^ 
Lightly difpers'd, and the (brill matin fong 
Of birds on every bqugh ; fo much the more 
His wonder ivas to find unwaken*d Eve 
With trefles difcompos'd, and glowine cheek. 
As through Unqntet red : he on his fide 
Leaning half-rais'd, with looks of cordial love 
Hung ovet her enamOUr'd; and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether making or afleep* 
Shot forth peculiar graces 3 then with voice 
Mild, as wheii Zepnyrtis on Flora breathes, 
Her hand foft touching, whifper*d thus. Awake, 
My faired, uiy efpous d, my lateft found. 
Heaven's laft beft gift, my ever-new deliehr. 
Awake $ the morntng fhines, and the fre£ field 
Calls us I we lofe the prime, to mark how fpring 
OOr tended plantar, how blows the citron grove, ^ 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed. 
How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
HtS'On the bloom extrading liquid fweet. ^ 

Booi 5. /. I. 

Comparing Latin Hexameter with &ngli(h Heroic 
rhyme, the former has obvioufly the advantage in the 
following particulars. It is greatly preferable as to ar« 
fangement, bv the latitude it admits in placing the long 
and fhort fyllables. Secondly, the length of an Heza* 
meter line hath a majeftic air: ours, by its ihortnefs is 
indeed more brifk and lively, but much lefs fitted for 
the fublime. And, thirdly, the long high^founding 
words that Hexameter admits, add greatly to its ma* 
jefty. To compenfate thefe advantages, £ngli& rhyme 
poneiTes a greater number and greater variety both of 
paufes and of accents. Thefe two forts of verfe fiand 
indeed pretty much in oppoiltion : in Hexameter, great 
variety of arrangement, none in the paufes nor accents: 
in Englifh rhyme, great variety in the paufe* and ac- 
cents, very little in the arrangement, 

E 4 In 
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fn blank verfe are united, in a good meafure, the 
feveiai properties of Latin Hexameter and Englifii.. 
rhyme i,and it poflfelTes befide many fignaL properties of 
ics own. It is not confined, like Hexameter., by a. full < 
clofe at the end of every .line ;; nor, like rhyjue, by,.,a ^ 
fulFclofeat the. end of every. couplet. .Its .con(lru£tK>o» , 
which admits the lines to run into eacb other,, g^ves it a 
ftili greaier majefty jhan .arifes from tte length of a. 
Hexameter line. By the fame means, it adnut& inverfi- 
on even beyond the Latin or Greek Hex:s^meter j for thefe - 
fufFer foriie confinement by the regular clofes at the end 
of every line. In its malic it is^illuftrious above all: - 
the melody of Hcxametei vetfe, is cjrcumfcribcd to a 
line; atid of Engliflj.. rhyme, to. a couplet ; the^ melody 
of blank vcrfe is under no confinement, but.cnfoys the 
utrooft prfvilege that the. melody of vcefe is f&iceptible 
of; Mchich is, to run band in hand with theJenfe^ In .. 
a word, blank verfe is fup^rior to Hexameter in many' . 
articles j ^ad inferior to it m none, fave in the latitude > 
of arrangement, aad va the ufe of long words. 

In-French Heroic verfe, there are found, on the cofi«» . 
trary, all the defeats of Latin Hexameter and Englifh -^ 
rhyme, without the beauties of either : fubje^ed to the 
bondage of rhyme, and to the full clofe at the end of ^ 
eveiy couplet,_it is alfp ex tremely. fatiguing by -unifoc- 
i>iity iq its patrfes and accents: the line mvariably is . 
divided by the. paufe into two equal parts, and the. acr; 
cent is invariably placed before the paufe : 

Jeune et vaillant heros || dontJa haute fageife 
N'eft.point la frait tardtf || d*une lente vieiljefle. 

Here every circumftance contributes to a tirefbme uni- 
formity : a conllant return of the fame paufe and of the 
fame accent, as well as an equal divifion of every line $ _ 
which fatigue the ear without intermiflion or change* 
1 cannot fet this matter in a better light, than by pre* 
fentiog to the reader a Fiench tranflation of the follow-?, 
ing paffige of Milton i 

Two of 'f<\T nobler ihape, ere6l and tall, . 
Godlike ere£^, with native honour clad. 
In naked majefty, fecmy lords of all ; 
And worthy fecm'd, fot iu their looks divine 

The 
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Th« image of their glorious Maker fhone. 
Truth, wifdom, fanctitude fevere and pure. 
Severe, but in true fih'al freedom plac'd ; 
Whence true authority in men : though both 
Not equal, as their fez not equal (eem*d ; 
For contemplation he and valour form*d» 
For foftnefs (he and fweet attra^ive grace, 
He for God only, (he for God in hiui. 

Were the paufes of the fenfe and found in this paflage 
but a little better aiForted, nothing in verfe could be 
more melodious. In general, the great defed of Mii-> 
ton's verfification, in other refpedls admirable, is the 
want • of coincidence between the paufeu of the fenfe 
and^feund. «!> 

Th& tranOation is in the following words : 
Ce Ileuz d^licieux, ce paradis charmant, 
Recoit deux objets fon plus bel ornement ; 
Leur port -roajelleux, et leUr d-marche altiere, '• 
Seiiible leur meriter fur h nature endere 
Ce droit de commander que Dieu leur a donn^. '• 
Sur leur augufte "front de gloire couronne, 
Du fouveram du cid drille }a refemblance ; 
Dan^ leur (imples' regards ^clatteFinnocence, > ' 
L*adorable-candeur, Taimable v^ritd, 
La raifon,'Ia fageiTe, et la s^vdrit^, 
Qu'^doucit la prudence^ et cetair dedroiture 
Du vifage des rota refpedable parure. 
Ces deux objets divins n'ont pas tes monies traits, 
lis paroiffent forOi^s, quoique tons denz parfaits; 
L'urt pour la majeft^. la force, et la nobleife; 
L'autre pour la douceur, la grace, et la tendreffe ; 
Celui^ci f>our Dieu feul, Pautre pour lliomme encor. 

Here 'the fenfe is fairly tranflated* the words are of e- 
cjuaJ -power, and yet how inferior- the melody! 

Many, attempts have been made to introduce Hexa** 
meter verfe into the living languages, but without fuc* 
cefs; The Engliih language* 1 am inclined to think, ir 
not ff|iceptible of this melody: and my reafons are thefe. 
Firft, the polyfyllables in Latin and Greek are finely di- 
veriified by longandihort fyllables^ a circumftance that 
qualifies thcm foi th« melody of Hexaoaeter verfe : oui^ 
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are eiCremelv Ul qualified for that fervice* becaufe thef 
fuperabound in (hoit fyllables. Secindty, the balk of 
our monofyllables are arbitrary with regard to leogth, 
which is an unlucky circumftance in tiexamerer: for 
though cuftom, as obferved above, may render lamiiiar 
a long or a (hort pronunciation of the iame word, yet 
the mind wavering between the two founds* cannot be 
fo much affedted with either, as with a word that hath 
always the fame found ; and for that reafon, arbitrary 
founds are ill fitted for a melody which is chiefly fup- 
ported by quantity : in Latin and Greek Hexameter, in* 
variable founds dired and afcertain the melody : £ngli(h 
Hexameter would be deftitute of melody, unlefs by art« 
ful pronunciation ; becaufe of necefiity the bulk of its 
founds muft be arbitrary. The pronunciation is eafy in 
a fimple movement of alternate long and (hort Syllables; 
but would be perplexing and unpleafant in the diveriified 
movement of Hexameter verfe. 

Rhyme makes fo great a figure in modern poetry, as 
to deferve a folemn trial. I have ^or that reafon referr- 
ed it to he examined with deliberation ; in order to dif- 
cover, if I can, its peculiar beauties, and the degree of 
merit it is intitled to. The firft view of this lubje6t 
leads naturally to the following reflexion : ** That 
V rhyme having no relation to fentiment, nor any effect 
** upon the ear other than a mere jingle, ought to be 
** banifhed all compofitions of any dignity, as affording 
^' but a trifling and childiOi pleafure.^' Jt will aifo be 
obferved, *« That a jingle of words hath in foaie mea- 
** fure a ludicrous tfft&t witnefs the double rhymes of 
** /^i/^i^ro/, which contribute no fmall ftare to its droU 
** lery^ that in a ferious work this ludicrous eSed would 
** be equally reoiarkable, were it not oblcured by the 
** prevailing gravity of the fubjeft | that having howe- 
*' ever a coadant tendency to give a ludicrous air t9 
** . the compofition, more than ordinary 6re is requifire 
** to fupport the dignity of the ientiments againii fucb 
*' an iindermimng aatagooift *. 

Thcfe 

— -- - — ■ 

♦ VoHIus, //r poitnatum cantut p. z6, fays, " Nihil 
** seque gravitati oratioois oflkit, quam in fono ludere 
•< fyllabarum." 
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Thefe arguments are fpecious^ and have anddubted* 
]y fome weight. Yet» on the other hand* it ought CO 
be confidered, that in modern tongues rhyme hat be* 
come univerfal among men as well as children ; and that 
it cannot have fuch a currency without fome foundation ' 
in human nature. In fad, it has been faccefsfttlly em* 
ploy'd by poets of genius* in their ferious and grave 
compoficions, as well as in thoie which are more light 
and airy. Here, in weighing authority againft argument^ 
the fcales feem to be upon a level i and therefore, to 
coiae at any thing decifive, we muft pierce a little deeper. 

Mufic has great power over tj^e foul i and may liic* 
cefsfuliy be employ'd to inilanie or footh pafllons* if not 
a^aaHy to raife them. A iingle found, however fweet» 
is not mufic ; but a (ingle found repeated after intervals* 
may have the effe^ to roufe attention, and to keep the 
hearer awake : and a variety of itmilar founds, fucceed- 
ing each other after regular intervals, muft have a ftill 
ftroriger cfkGt, ' This coniideration is applicable to 
rhyme, which connedts two verfe-lines by making them 
clofe with two words iimilar in found. And conndering 
Attentively the mufical effedt of a couplet, we find, that 
it roufes the mind, and produceth an emotion moderate- 
ly gay without dignity or elevation: like the murmur- 
ing of a brook gliding through pebbles, it calms the 
mind when perturbed, and gentlyraifes it when funk. 
Thefe efFe£b are fcarce perceived when the whole poem 
is in rhyme ; but are extremely remaikable by contraft, 
in the couplets that clofe the feveral ads of our later 
tragedies.: the tone of the mind is fenfihiy varied bj 
thcaif from anguifh, diftreis, or melancholy, to fome : 
degree of safe and alacrity. For. the truth of this ob« 
fervation, I appeal to the fpeech of Jane Shore hs the 
fourth tL€t, when her doom was pronounced by Glo'llcr f ; 
to the fpeech of Lady Jane Gray at the end of the firft 
ad ; and to that of Caliila, in the Fair Ptnitcntf when * 
ihe leaves tbe ftage^ about the middle of the third a6t. 
The fpeech of Alicia, at the clofe of the fourth a6t of 
^ane Shore, puts the matter beyond doubt: in a fcene 
of deep diftrefs, the rhymes which HniHi the ad, pro* 
duce a certain gaiety and chearfulnefs, £&r froui accord- •' 
jng with the tone of the pajQipn ; - 
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Alicia, F()r :ever ? Oh ! For ever ! 
Oh! who can bear to be a wretch for ever! 
My rival too! his^ lafttho ugh ts hung- on her; 
And, as he parted, left a bleffing for her. 
.Siiall (he be.blefs'd, and 1 be curs'd, forever I ■' 
]^o 5 (ince her fatal beauty was the caufe 
Of all my fuiFrings,. let her ihare my psins ; 
Let her, like m^e, of ev'ry Joy forlorn. 
Devote the hour when fuch a wretch waa bom: 
Like me to deferts and to darknefs run. 
Abhor the day, and curfe the golden fun j - 
Caft evVy good and *v'ry hope behind j 
Deted the worka of nature, loathe mankind : 
, Like me with cries diilra£ted fill the air. 
Tear her poor bofom, rend her frantic hair, 
And prove the tounentsof the lad defpair. 

Havit>g defcribed) the bed way I can, the impreiHoa . 
that rhyme makes on the mind ; I proceed to examine - 
■whether thete be any fqbje£ls to which rhyme is pecu- - 
liarly adapted, and for what fubjefls rt is .improper. . 
Grand and lofty fubjeds, which have a powerful. influ- - 
ence, claim precedence in this inquiry.^ Id the chapter 
of grandeur and fublimity it is ellablifhed, that a grand , 
or fublime obje£t, infpires a warm enthuliaftic emotion 
difdaining ftri6t regularity- and order; which emotion is 
very different in its tone from that mfpired by^ the mo- 
derately enlivening mufic of rhyme. • Suppofing then 
an elevated fubje6l to be expreffed in rhyme, what muft 
be the eflfedt? The intirpate union of the muflc with' 
the fubjtdt, produces an intimace union of their emoti- 
ons 5 one mfpired by the fubjedt, which tends to elevate 
and expand the mind ; and one infpircfd by the mufic,^ 
v^hkh, confieing the mind within the narrow .limits of 
regular cadenc/, and fimilar found, tends to preveiTt alt 
elevation above its own pitch.- Emotions fo little con? 
cordaQti cannot in union have a bdppy effedt. 

Btrt it'is fcarce neceffaty to reafon upon a cafe that 
never did, and probably never wiH' happen, <c;/z. an im- 
portant fubjedt clothed in rhyme^ and yet' fupported in 
us uf moil elevation. A happy thought or warm ex- 
prelHoHy^may, at times give a fudden bound upward; 
iut it requires a genius greater than has^hiihfTto exfftr- 
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td^ to fupport a poem of an;^ length in a tone elevated 
much above .that of the., melody : TaiTo land Ariofto 
ought not to be made excepiionfi, and dill hCi Voltaire. 
And after all, where the^poet has the dead weight of 
ih/me coQllantly tp druggie w-ith* how can we expert 
an URtform eicvation in a high pitch ; when fuch ele- 
vation, with all tbe^fuppor-t jt can r.ecejvefrom language, 
requires^ t be- ut moil edoct of the human genius? 

But now^.admuiing rhyjiie.ta be an .un6t drefs for 
grand an4 lofty, imager ^ ii^. has one advantage however^ 
which, is,^Q raife^a low fubjedt to its own degree of e* 
levation. Addifon ♦ obfervcs, ,•* That rbyme» without 
** any other abidance, throws the language od from 
*< profe, and very often makes an indifferent phrafe pafs 
** unregarded; .but where the verfe is not built upon 
•• rhymes, there, pomp of found and energy of expref- 
<« fion are indifpenfably neceflTary, to fupport the dylc, 
*< and keQp jt froni falling into the dataefs of profe." 
This edeflt qf rhyme is, r^markabjein the French verfe, 
vi'hich, being 6mple, aiid in a good meafure unqualifi- 
ed for inverfion, readily (inks dov^a to profc where not 
artificially fupported: .rhyme Js therefore indifpenfable 
in the Frepch tragedy, and may be proper even in their 
comedy. .Voltaire f affigns that very r«afon for adhe- 
ring Jo rKyme jn ihefe compofitions.. He indeed can- 
did!/ owns, that, even with >the fupport of rhyme, the 
tragedies of bis country. are little better than converfa^ 
tion- pieces; v^hi^h diowsy^thati^theFfench language is 
weak, and. an improper dreis .for any • grand fubied. 
Voltaire waa(#njible af this imperfedion ; and yet Vol- 
taire attempted an epic poem. in that language. . 

The chearirig and enlivening power of rhyme, is dill 
more remarkable in poems of diort line», where the 
rhymes return upon the ear in a quick fuccedlon -, and 
for that reafon,^hyme is penfc^ly well adapted to gay> 
light, and airy fubjedb: witnefs the folio wing.- i. . 
O the pleafing, pleadng anguifli. ' 
When we love, and when we languifhJ- 

WiAes 



♦ Spectator, N*» 285. 
t Preface-to his Q£^//«f, and in bis difcourfe upon 
tiagedy, prefixed to the tragedj^ gf Brutu^.^ 
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Wiflies riiing. 
Thoughts furpriiiDg, 
Plea Aire courting^ 
Cliarms tranfporting* 
Fancy viewing, . 
Joys enftting, 
O the pleafing» pleafing anguifh f 

Ko/amomi, a&, i * fi. «.. 

For that rcafon, fuch frequent rhjmcs are very impro* 
per for any (evere or ferious paflion : the diffonance be* 
twreen the fubjeft and the melody, is very fenlibJy felt : 

witnefs the following. 

Ardito ti renda, 
T*accenda 
Di fdegno 
D'un figlio 
II periglio 

E'dolce ad un^alma 
Che afpetta 
Vendetta 
II perder la calma 
Fra riie del cor. 
Metafi^fio, Artaftrfe^ a3 ^^ fi. 3«^ 
Again : 

Now under hanging mountains^ 
Befide the fall of fountains, 
Or where Hebnis wanders* 
Rolling in macanders. 
All' alone, 

Unheard, unknown. 
He makes his moan. 
And calls her ghoil. 
For ever, ever, ever loft ; 
Now with furies furrounded, . 
Defpairing, confounded,. 
He trembles, he glows, 
Affiidft Rhodope's fnows. 

Pope^ Ode fw Muficy /. 97. 

Rhyme is not lefs unfit for anguiili or deep diftrefi, 
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than for fubjedls elevated and lofty ; and for that reafon 
has been long difufed in the Englifh and Italian tragedy. 
In a work where the fubjedt isfertous though not'eleva* 
ted, rhyme has not a good efFedl ; becaufe the airinefs 
of the melody agrees not with the gravity of the fub- * 
je^: the Ejfay on Mnn^ which treats a fabje6t great and 
important, would Hiow much better in blank verfe. Spor- 
tive love, mirth* gaiety, humour, and ridicule, are the 
province of rhyme. The boundaries afligned it by na- 
ture, were extended in barbarous and illiterate agest and 
in its ufurpations it has long been protedled by cuftom : 
but tafle in the fine arts, as well as in morals, improves 
daily ; and makes a progrefs toward perfection, flow in- 
deed but uniform ; and there is no reafon to doubt, that 
rhyme, in Britain, will in time be forc'd to abandon its 
unjuft conquells, and to confine itfeif within its natural 
limits. 

Having thrown out what occurred upon rhyme, £ 
clofe the fedlion with a general obfervation, That the 
melody of verfe fo powerfully inchants the mind, as to 
draw a veil over very grofs faults and impcrfeftions. Of 
this power a ftronger example cannot be given than tlie 
epifode of Ariftseus, which clofes the fourth book of 
the Georgics. To renew a (lock of bees when the for- 
roer is lofl, Virgil aiferts, that they will be produced in 
the tntrails of a bullock, llaio and managed in a certain - 
manner. This leads him to fay, how this (Irange receipt 
was invented ; which is as follows. Ariftzus having 
lofl hirbees by difeafe and famine, never dreams of em* 
ployin? the ordinary means for obtaining a new (lock ; 
but, like a froward child, complains heavily to his mo- 
ther Cyrene, a water-nymph. She advifes him to con- 
fult Proteus^a fea-god, not how he was to obtain a new 
flock, but only by what fatality he had lofl his former 
flock ; adding, that violence was neceflary, becaufe 
Proteus would fay nothing voluntarily. Aridasus, fa- 
tisfied with this advice, though it gave him no profpe^f 
of repairing his lofs, proceeds re execution. Proteus is 
catched fleeping, bound with cords, and compelled to 
fpeak. 'He declares, thatAridseus was punifhed with 
the lofs of his bees, for attempting the chaftity of £a« 
Ttdice, the wife of Orpheus j fhe having been fliing to 

death :; 
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death bj a ferpcnt in flying his embraces. Proteus >• 
whofe fullennefs ought to have been converted into 
verach 1>y the rough treatment he met with, becomes 
on a fuddeD courteous and commiimcatfve. He gives - 
the vehole hillory of the expedition to hell which Or- 
pheus undertook in order to recover his fpoufe ;- a very 
entertaining ftory, but without the lead relation to the 
the affair on hand. Ari(beus» returning to. his mother^ 
is advifed to deprecate by facrifices the wrath of Or* 
pheusy-who was now dead. < A bulbck is facrilicedy 
and: out of the intraiis fpring miraculoufly a fwarm of 
bees. Does it follow, that the fame may be obtained 
without a. miracle, as is fuppofed in the receipt? 

A lift of the different FEETy and of t^eir NAMES. 

1. PyRRHicHii/s,confifts of two.fliort (yllables, Ex- 
amples ; DeuSy gi'vent cannot^ b^illocky running. 

2. Spo'ND«uSi-confifts of two long fyllables: omnes, 
fojfefs^ foreixxirn^ mankind^ fometime, 

3. Iambus, compofed of a Ihort and a long; piosy in- 
tenty depreey nppeary confenty repent y demandy re* 
forty fujpe^y affront ye^ent, ' 

4. TaocHJEus, or Choreus, a long and a fliort : 
fervaty ^wbereby-y after^ Ugaly meafurey lurden, holy p. 
lofty. ./ 

5. Tribrachys, three fhort: melius y property,. 
6» Mo LOSS us, three long: deled ant,- 

7. Anapastus, two Ihorr and a long: animosy con** 
defcendy apprehend, -overheardy • atquUfcty immature^ > 
overebargey ferenadey opportune, • • > 

8. Dactylus, a long and two fhort : carmtnay enfi* 
denty-excellencey eftimatey nuonderfuly altitude, bur^- 
ienedy mini fiery tenement, 

9. Bacchius, a fhort and two long: dolores, 

|o. Hypobacchius» or Avtibacchius, two long 
and a fhort : pelluntur, . 

1 1. Crcticus, or Amphimacbr, a fhort fyllable be* . 
tween two long : injitoy afternoon. 

12. Amphibra<:hys, a long fyllable between twa 
Ihort : bonore, confidir^ imprudent, procedurey <»/-« 

tended^ 
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tepdedi propofed^ refpondent^ concurrence, apprentice^ 

refpeQi^ve^ re'vinue . 

13. pRocELEusMATicus, fouf fhoTt fjlUblcs : Bonttt 
nibas^ necejfary. 

14 D I s 7 o N. D B,u s r fou F loDg (j Hablcs ! inJiM ilus . 

1 ^. Di IAMB us, compofed of two Iambi: fe^jeriias. 

16. DiTROCH-4£US, of twco Trochaei.: permanere, pto^ 
curator, 

17. loNicus, two ^ort fjllables and two long.: pro- 
per abant. ' 

I a. Anptber foot f afles under the fame name.^onvpon 
fed of two long fyilabks and two fbort \ caUarihus^ 
pojjejjoty. 

19. Choriamb us, two (hort fyllable» between two 
long :• nobilitas^ 

zo Antispa^tus,. two long f^llables between two » 

ihoi t : Alexander* 
ti, Paom I ft, one4oDg fyllable and three fliort: tern: 

poribuSi ordinarjy in'ventory, temperameni, 
2\. PmoN i^d, the fecond fylkible long, and the other 

three fliort : rapidity, folemnityy minority, conjider^ 

ed, imprudently y extra^vagant^ refpeSfuUy^ accord- 

2JL: PiEON i^d'y the -third fyllable long and the other, 
three (hort : animatus^ independent ^ condefcendence^ 
facer d^taly reimbutfementy manufacture, 

24. P^ON 4th, the lafl fy liable long and the othe^ ■ 
three fliojt : celfritas. . 

25., BpiTkiTus ift, the .firft fyllable fliorjt. and the o- s 
ther three Ipng: ifoiuptates, 

26. Epit.ritus 2d, the fecond fyllahle fliort and th& r 
other three long: paenitentes,. 

2jy Epit.ritus 3d, the third fyllable -fliort and the o- - 
tber three long : difcordias^.. 

28. EpiT^iTus 4th, the laft fyllable fliort and iheo* - 
ther three, long : fortunatus. . ^ 

29. A word of five fyllablcs.^compofcd p/alPyrrhichiua , 
and Dadtylus : mintfierial, - * 

30> A word of five fyllablcs compofed of a Trochaeut ■» 
" ^\i^\)2,&.)\\x%'. fingularity, ^ 

31, A v«oro .i 
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ju A word of five fjtlables compofed of a Da£ly!tt«^ 
and Trochacus : pretipiiatiofi, exoMs fiat ion. 

3a. A word of five fyllables, the fecond only long: 
fignificancy, 

3J-. A word of fix fyllablea connpofed of twoDa^fyles : 
impetuofity, 

34. A word of fit fyllables compeTed of a Tribrachjs 
and Dadtjrle : pufillanimity. 

N, B, Every word may be confidered as a profe foot* 
becaufe every word is diftinguifhcd by a paufe ; and c- 
vcry foot in verfe may be confidered as a verfe word, 
compofed of fyllables pronounced at once without a. 
{^OAife. 

CHAP. XIX. 
Comparisons. 

COMPARISONS, as obferved above*, ferve two 
purpofes : when addrefTed to the underllandin^, 
their purpofe is to in{(ru6t ; when to the heart, their 
p^rppfe is to pleafe. Various means contribute to the 
latter : firft, the fuggefiing feme unufnal refemblance or 
contrail ; (econd, the fetting an obje6t in the ftrongeft 
light ; third, the afTociating an objed with others that 
are agreeable $ fourth, the elevating an oh]tQi ; and, 
fifth, the deprelfing it. And that comparifons may give 
pleafure by thefe various means, appears from what is 
faid in the chapter above cited 1 and will be made ftill 
more evident by examples/ which (hail be given after 
preroifing fome- general obfervations. 

ObjeCls of different fen fes cannot be compared toge- 
ther ; for fuch .objects are totally feparated from each 
other, and have no circumftance in common to admit 
either refemblance or contraft,- Objects of bearing may 
be compared together, as alfo of talle, of fmelU and of 
touch: but th« chief fund of coroparifon are. objects 
of fight i becaufe« Jn writing or fpeaking, things can 
only be compared^in idea, and the ideas of fight are 
more diftinct and lively than thofe of any other fenfe. 

Whe0 

♦ Chap, 9. . 
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When a nation emerging out of barbarity begins to 
think of the fine aftSy.the beauties of language cannot 
long lie concealed ; and when difcovered, they are ge- 
nerally, by the force of novelty, carried beyond a|l 
bounds of moderation. Thus, in the early poems of 
every nation, we find met^iphors and fimiles founded orv 
flight and diftant refe,mblances, which, loiing their grace 
vfkh their novelty, wear gradually out of repute s and 
now, by the ioiprofemcnt of tafte, no metaphor nor 
fnnile is admitted into any polite compofit-ton bat of the 
motl ftriking kind. To illuftrate this obfervation, a 
fpecimen fhall be given afterward of fuch metaphors as 
Ihave been defcrihing : with xefpect to fimiles take the 
following fpecimen. 

Behold, thou art fair, my love : thy hair h as a flock 
of goats that appear from Mount Gilead : thy teeth are 
like a flock of (heep from the wafhing, every one bear* 
log twins : thy lips are like a thread of fcarlet : thy neck 
like the tower of David built for an armoury, whereon - 
hang a thoufand fliielcls of mighty men : thy two breads 
like two young roes that are twins, which feed among 
the lifies: thy eyes like the flfli- pools in Hcftibon, by- 
the gate of Bath-rabbim : thy nofe like the tower of 
Lebanon, looking toward Uamafcus. Song of Solomon, 

Thou s^rt like fnow on the heath ; thy hair like the 
mift of Cromla, when it curls on the rocks and fliinea 
to the beam of the weft : thv breafts are like two fmooth 
rocks feen from Branno or the ftfeams: thy arras like 
two white pillara iathe hall of the.mighty Fingal. 

FiftgaL 

It has no- good effect to compare things by way of 
fimile that are of the fame kind ; nor to compare b)r 
contraft things of different kinds. The reafoa is given 
in the chapter cited above; and the reafon (hall be il- 
luftrated by examples. The firft ia a comparifon built 
upon a refemblancefo obvious as to make little or noL 
impreflion. 

Tbfs juft rebuke inflam'd the Lycian crew. 
They join, they thicken, and ih'aflTault renew j 
Unmov'd th'embody'd Greeks their fury dare. 
And fil*d fuppon the weight of all the war -, 
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Nor could the Greeks repel the Lycian powVs, 
Nor the bold Lycians force the Grecian towers. 
As on the confines of adjoining grounds, . 
Two ftubborn fwaias with blow3 diTpute-thetr bounds; 
They tugg, they fweat ; but neither gain, nor yield. 
One foot, one inch, of the contended field : 
Thus obftinate to death, they fight, they fall ; 
Nor the(« can Jceep, nor tho& can^wia the wall. 

Iliad xui 505.' 

Anbther, from Milton, lies open to the fame objection. 
Speaking of the fallen angels fcarching for mines of gold r 

A numerous brigade haften'd; as when bands 
Of pioneers with fpade and pick-ax arra'd, 
Forerun the royal camp to trench a field 
Of call a rampart. ^ 

The next (hall be of things contrafted that are- of 
different kinds. > 

^wir^/f . What, IS my Richard both in (tape and mind 
Transformed and weak ? Hath Bolingbroke depos'd . 
Thine intellea ? Hath he been in thy heart ! 
The lion, dying, thrufleth forth his paw, 
Aad wounds the earth, if nothing el(e, with rage : 
To be o*erpower'd :" and wih thou, pupil-like, . 
Take thy corredion mildly, kifs the rod, . 
Aad fawa on rage with bafe. humility ? .• 

Richard II. d3 5. fc. i.. 

This comparTfoh has fcarce any force : a man and a li-^ 
on.are of different fpecies, and therefore are proper fub- 
jcdls for a fimrle; but there is no fuch refemblance be- 
tween them in general, as to produce any ftrong effect 
by contrafting particular attributes or circumftances. 

A ihird^ general obfervation is, That abftradt terms 
can never •be the fubje6l of comparifon, otherwife than 
by being perfooified-. Shakefpear compares adverfiry to 
a toad, and flander to the bite of a crocodile ; but ia. 
fuch comparifons thefe abftra^ terms muft b^ imagined 
fenfible beings. 

To have a juft notion of comparifons, they muft be 
diftinguilhed into two kinds ; one conlmon-aod familiar, 
as where a man is compared to a lion in courage, or to 
a iu^rCe ill fpeedj the other more dillant and refined," 

where 
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where two things that have in themfef ves no refemblance 
Of oppoiicion, arc compared with refpedt to their efFedts* 
This fort of comparifon is occafionally explained above* 5 
and for farther explanation take what follows. There 
is no refemblance between a flower- plot and a chearful 
fong ; and yet they may be compared with refpedt to 
their effects, the emotions they produce in the mind be- 
ing extremely fimilar. There is as little refembhince 
between fraternal concord and precious ointment j and 
yet obferve how fuccefsfully they are compared with 
refpe^ to the impreillons they make. 

Behold, how good and bow pleafant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity. It is like the precious oint- 
ment .upon the head, that ran down upon Aaron's beard, 
and defcended to the Ikirts of his garment. Pfalm 133. 

For illuftrating this fort of comparifon, I add fome 
more examples : 

Delightful is thy prefence, O Fingal f it is like the 
fun on Cromla, when the hunter mourns his abfence for 
a feafon, and fees him between the clouds. 

Did not Oilian hear a voice ? or is it the found of days 
that are no more? Often, like the evening-fun, comes 
the memory of former times on mj foul. 

His countenance is fettled from war ; and is calm as 
the evening^beam, that from the cloud of the well looks 
on Cona'a .(ilent vale. 

Sorrow, like a cloud on the fun, (hades the (bul of 
QlelFammor. 

Thejnufic wa,s like the memory of joys. that are paft, 
pleafant and mournful ^o the foul. 

Pleafant are the words-of the fong, faid Cuchullin, 
and lovely are the tales of other times. They are like 
the calm dew of the morning on the hill of roes, when 
the fun is famt on its fide, and the lake is. fettled and 
blue in the vale. 

Thefe quotations ^re from f he poems of Oflian, who 
abounds with comparifons of this delicate kind, and 
appears Angularly happy in themf. I 

' * P. ^6, 
+ The nature and merit of Offian's comparifons is 
fjilly illuftrated, in-a differtation on the poems of that 
author, by Dr Blair, proftfror of rhetoric in the college 
of Edinburgh ; a delicious morfel of criticlfm. 
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I proceed to illudrate by particular indances the dif* 
fierent means bj which comparifons, whether of the one 
.fort or the other, can afford pleafure ; and, in the or« 
der above eftabliihed, I begin with fuch inftances as are 
agreeable, by fuggefking fome unufuai refeaiblaoce or 
contraft : 

Sweet are the afes of Adverfitj, 

Which, like the toad, uglj and venemous, 

Wcare jet a precious jewel in her head. 

j4s you like it, oB 2. fci i. 
"Gardinir. Bolingbroke hath feiz'd the wafteful King. 
What pity is*t that he had not fo trimm'd 
And drefs'd his land, as we this garden drefs. 
And wound the baik, the fkin of our fruit-trees > 
Left, being over proud with fap and blood, 
' With too much riches it confound itfelf. 
Had he done fo to great and growing men» 
They might have liv'd to bear, and he to tafte 
Their fruits of duty. All fuperfbous branches 
We lop away, that bearing boughs may live : 
Had he done fo, himfelf had borne the crown. 
Which wade and idle hoars have quite thrown down. 

Richard II. aS 3. fc. 7. 
See, how the Morning opes her golden gates. 
And takes her farewell of the glorious Sun ; 
How well referobles it the prime of youth, 
Trimmed like a yonker prancing to his love. 

Second party Henry VI. aS z, fc. I. 

Brutus. O Caflius, you are yoked with a lamb. 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire : 
Who, much inforced, (hows a hafty fpark, 
And ftraight is cold again. [Julius defar^ a3 J^. fc, ^. 

Thus they their doubtful confutations dark 

Ended, rejoicing in their matchlefs chief: 

As when from mountain tops, the du(ky clouds 

Afcending, while the North wind fleeps, o'erfprcad 

Heav'n*s chearful face, the lowering element 

Scowls o'er the darken'd landfcape, fnow, and (howcr ; 

If chance the radiant fun with farewell fweet 

Extends his ev*ning-beam, the fields revive. 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 

Attca 
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Atteil their joy, that hill and valley rings. 

Paradije l^^ took z. 
As the bright flars, and milky way* 
Shew'd by the night, are hid by day : 
So we in that accompli fh'd mind, 
Helpy by the night, new graces find. 
Which, by the fplendor of her view, 
J3azzled befoi'e, we never J^new. fVallir^ 

The laft exertion of courage compared to the blaze 
of a lamp before extinguilhmg, TaJJ^ GieruJaUmmt^ 
• canto 19. y?. 22. 

None of the foregoing iimiles, >as they appear to me> 
- tend to illuftrare the principal fubjedt : and therefore 
the pleafure they afFord mu(l arife from fuggefting re- 
semblances that are not obvious : ] mean the chief plea* 
fure ; for undoubtedly a beautiful fubje£t introduced to 
form the fimile affords a feparate pleafure, which is felt 
' lo the (imiles mentioned, particularly in that cited from 
Milton. 

The next effed of a coraparifon in the order menti* 
voned, is to place an objedt in a llrong point of view i 
which effe£t is remarkable in the following dmiles. 

As when two fcales are charg'd with doubtful loads, 
From fide to fide the trembling balance nods, 
(While fome laborious matron, juft and poor. 
With nice exaftnefs weighs her woolly ftore^) 
Till pois'd aloft, the rening beam fufpends 
Each equal N weight; nor this nor that defcends: 
^ flood the war, till Hedor's matchlefs might. 
With fates prevailing, turn'd the fcale of fight. 
Fierce as a whirlwind up the wall he flies. 
And fires his hpft with loud repeated cries. 

lliad^ h* xii. 521* 

Uc fios in feptis fecretis nafcitur hortis, 
Tgootus pecori, nullo contufus aratro, 
Quem mulcent auras, firms t fol, educat imber, 
Multi ilium pueri, multse cupiere puellse ; , 
Idem, cum tenui carptus delloruit ungui, 
Nulii ilium pueri, nulls cupiere puellae : • 
l^c Virgo, dum iuta^a manet, dum cara fuis 1 fed 
Cum^cadttoi ansifity polluto corpore^ fbrem. 

Nee 
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Nee pueris jucunda manet, nee cara puellis. [Catullus, 

The imitation of this beautiful (imile hy jiriafio^ cant^ 
I •^■42. falls fliort of the original, it is alfo in part 
imitated hy Pope *. 

Lucetta. I do not feek to cj^uencfa your love's hot fire^ 
But qualify the fire*s extreme rage. 
Left it fhould burn above the bounds of reafon. 

Julia. 7'he more thou damm'ft it up, the more it 
burns : 
The current, that with gentle murmur glides. 
Thou know'ft, being ftopp'd, impatiently doth rage j 
-But when his fair crourfe is not hindered, 
He makes fweet muiic with th*enanierd flones, 
Giving a gentle kifs to every fcdge 
He overtaketh in hi^ pilgrimage. 
-And fo by many windmg nooks he (Irayt 
With willing fport, to the wild ocean. 
Then let me go, and hinder not my courfe ; 
ril be as patient as a gentle dream, 
And make a padime of each weary ftep 
Till the laft ftep have brought me to my love ; 
And there TU reft, as, after mueh turmoil, 
A bleffed foul doth \ii Eiyiium. 

Tn»}o Gentlemen of Verttna^ a3 % fc, 10. 
/ ■ ■ She never told her love, 

But let qpncealment, like a worm i' th' bud. 
Feed on her damaflc cheek: ihe pin'd in thought^ 
And With a green and yellow melancholy* 
She fat like Patience on a monument^ 
Sinilingat Grief. ^^'wtlfth Nighty aS z fc. 6. 

Tork. Then, as I faid, the Duke, great Bolingbroke^ 
Mounted upon a hot and iiery fteed, 
Which his afpiring rider feem'd to knew, 
With flow but ftately pare, kept on his courfe: 
While all tongues cry'd, God f^ive thee, Bolingbroke. 

Duch^fs, Alas I poor Richard, where rides he the 
while! 

Turk, As. in a theatre, the ^yt% of meiij 
After a wtll grac'd a6tor leaves the ftagc. 

Arc 
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Are idly bent on him 'that enters nezt^ 

Tbiaking his prattle to be tedious : 

Even fo, or with much more contempt, men's eyes 

Did fcowl on Richard ; no man CFy*d, God fave himi 

No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home ; 

But duft was thrown upon his facred head $ 

AVhich with*fuch gentle forrow he ihook off> 

His face ftill combating with tears and fmiles. 

The badges of his ;grief and patience ; 

That had not God, for fome ftrong purpofe, fteel'd 

The hearts of men, they muft perforce hare melted ; 

And barbarifm itfelf have pitied him. 

Richard \\. a3 ^, fc. y, 

Northumberiandr How doth my fon and brother ? 
T*hou trembleft, and the whitenefs in thy cheek 
is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 
Even iuch a man, To faint, To fpiritlefs. 
So dullf ib dead in look, fo wo-be-eone, 
'Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night. 
And would have told him, half his Troy was burn*d ^ 
But Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue : 
And I my Piercy's death, ere thou reported it. 

Se<ond party Henry IV. a^ i . fc. J. 

Why, then I do but dream on fov'reignty, 

Ltikeone that (lands upon a promontory. 

And ipies a far-off ihore where he would tread, 

Wifhing his foot were equal with his eye. 

And chides the fea that funders him from thence» 

Saying, hell lave it diy to have his way : 

^ do I wifh, the crown being fo far off. 

And fo I chrde the means thatlceep me from it» 

And fo (1 fay) Til cut the caufes off, 

Flatt'iing my mind with things impoffible. 

Third pari y Henrj Vi. ad 3. fc, 3.. 

——Out, out, brief candle f 

Life's but a walking (hadow, a poOr player. 
That ftruts and frets his hour upon the Aage, 
And then is heard no more^ [Machelb, a3 5. fc. J* 
O thou Goddefs, 

Thou divine Nature ! how thy feif thou blazon'^ 
In thefe two princely boys ! they are as geiQiite 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet^ 
Vol. 11, F Not 
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Not dragging his fweet head ; and yet nt rough, 
^Their fO);al blood inchafd) as the rud'ft wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain-pine. 
And make him (loop to th' vale. 

Cymheiinty ad 4. fc. 4; 

Why did not J pafs away in fecret, iike^he flower of 
the rock that lifts its fair head unfeen, and ftrows its wi-. 
thered leaves on the blaft ? FingaL 

There is a joy In grief when peace dwells with the 
forrowful. But they are wafted with motirning, O 
daughter of To fear, and their d^s are few. They fall 
away like the flower on which the fun looks in hfs 
ftrength, after the mildew has pafled over it, and its 
head is heavy with the drops of night. Fingal. 

The fight obtained of the city of Jenifalem by the 
Chriftian army, compared to that of land difcovered af- 
ter a long voyage, Taflb's Gierufaleftiy canto 3. jf. 4. 
The fury of Rinaldo fubfiding when not oppofed, to 
that of wind or water when it has a free paiTage, can^p 
20. /. 58. 

As words convey bat a faint and obfcure notion of 
great numbers, a poet, to give a lively notion of the 
object he defcribes with regard to number, does well 
to compare it to what is familiar and commonly known- 
Thus, Homer f compares the Grecian army in point of 
number to a fwarm of bees: in another pafTage f he 
compares it $q that profufion of leaves and flowers which 
appear in the fpcing, or of iafe£ts. in a fummer's eye»- 
injg : and Miltop, 

■ — ^- As when the potent rod 
Of Amram's fon in Egypt's evil day 
Wav'd round the coaft, up call'd apitchy cloud 
Of locufts, warping on the eaftern wind. 
That o'er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darkened all ihe land of Nile : 
So numbeilefs were thofe bad angels feen. 
Hovering on wing under the cope of hell, 
*Twixt upper, nether, and furrounding fires. 

Paradife lofty took I , 

Such 
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Such compariTons have, by fomc writers J, been con- 
ckmed for the lownefs of the images introduced : but 
furely without reafon ; for, wieh regard to numbers, 
they put the principal fubjed in a ftrong light. 

The foregoing comparifons operate by refemblancc; 

* others have the fame effe<a by contraft. 

^ ^P^^' ' ^"^ *^^ '^^ °^ ^'°^^« Edward's fons. 
Of whom, thy father. Prince of Wales, was firft; 
In war, was never lion rag'd more fierce • 

. In peace, was never gentle Jamb more mild 
Than was that young and princely gentleman ? 
His face thou haft, for even fo look'd he, 
Accompliih'd with the number of thy hours 
?ut when he frown'd, it was Mainft the French * 
And not againft his friends. His noWe hand ' 

wu-Ti.^^^^. ^^ *"* *^"^' *°^ ^Pe'^t not that 
^ Which his triumphant father's band had won. 

His ^ands were guilty of no kindred's blood, 
But bloody with the enemies of his kin. 
Oh, Richard \ York is too far gone with grief. 
Or %\i^ he never would compare between. 
.*.-., , ^klardW. aa z, fc, z 

Milton has a peculUr talent in embeliifliincr ?he orinl 
opal fubjea by aiTociating it with others that are a 
greeable; which is the third end of a comparifon s'l • 
niiles of this kind have, befide, a feparate effea their 
Jiverfify the narration by new images^hat arTnot'ftrfe 
ly necdTary to the comparifon ; tfey are fhort epifodeL 
Jhich, without drawing ms from the principal & 
afford great delight by their beauty and vari^y • "^ - 
He fcarce had ceas'd, when the fuperior fiend' 
Was moving toward thefliore, his pond'rous fhield 
Ethereal temper, maify, large, and rou^d? ' 

Behmd him caft; the broad circumference 
^ung on h.s fhoulders like the moon, wbofe orb 
Through optic glafs the Tufcan artift views 
^t ev ning from the top of Fefole, 
:^r in Valdarno, to defcry new lands, 
'Kivers, or mountains, in her fpotty globe. 

Milton^ I, I. 
^ . -. ^ ^ ^ Thus 

I Sec Vidx Poetic. lib. a. 1, zH. 
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' ' Thus far thefe* beyond 

Compare of mortal prowefs, yet obferv'd 
Their dread commander. He, above the reft 
In ihape and gefture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tow'r ; his form had yet not loft 
Ail her original brightnefs, nor appear'd 
Lefs than archangel ruiu'd, and th* excefs 
Of slory obfcur'd : as when the fun new-rifen 
Looks through tbe horizontal mifty air 
Shorn of Jiis oeams ; or from behind the moon 
In dim eclipfe, difaftrous twilight flieds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. Mi7i§n, b, i. 

tAs when a vulture on Imaus bred, 

Whofe foowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 

Diflodging from a region fcarce of prey 

To gorge the flefli of lambs, or yeanling kids. 

On hills where flocks are fed, flies toward the fprings 

Of Ganges or. Hydafpes, Indian ftrearas, 

But in. his way lights on the barren plains 

Of Sericana, where Chinefes drive 

"With fails and wind their cany waggons light: 

So on this windy fea of land, the nend 

Walk'd up and down alone, bent on bis "^^ty. 

■ Yet higher than their '^tops ^ 

The verdurous wall of Paradife up fprung : * 

Which to our general fire gave profpedt large 

Into this nether empire neighbouring round. 

And higher than that wall, a circling row 

Of goodlieft trees loaden with fairelt fruit, 

Bloffoms and fruits at once of golden hue, , 

Appear'd, with gay enaprierd colours mix'd, 

On which the fun more glad imprefs'd his beams | 

Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 

When God hath fhow'r*d the earth j fo lovely feem'4. 

That landfcape : and of pure how purer air 

Meets his approach, and to the heart infpires 

Vernal delight and joy, able lo drive 

All fadnets but det'paii : now gentle gales 

Fanning their odoi iferous wings difpenFe 

Native perfumes, and whifper whence they ftole 
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Thofe balmy fpoils. As when to chetn who fail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are paft 
Mozaoibic, off at fea north-eaft winds bloir 
Sabean odour from the fpicj fhore 
Of Arable the bled ; with fuch delay 
Well-pleas'd they flack their courfe,and many a league^ 
Chear'd with the grateful fmell> old Ocean fmiles. 

V^ith regard to fimiles of this kind, it will readily oc- 
cur to the reader, that when a refembling fubje6t is once 
properly introduced in a fimile, the mind is traniitoriljr 
amufed with the new obje£t, and is not diifatisfied ^/itn 
the flight interruption. Thus, i&(ine weather, the mo- 
mentary excurlionsof a traveller for agreeable profpeda 
or elegant buiidin?s, chear his mind, relieve him fioai 
the languor of uniformity, and without much lengthea- 
i»g his journey in reality, (horten it greatly in appearance* 

Next, of cociparifons that aggrandize or t\e'jtt%^, 
Thefe alie^ us more than any other {ax* 7 -rte reafon of 
which may be gathefcd from the chapter of grandeur 
and fublimity ; and, without reafoning, will be evident 
from the following inftances. - 

As when a flame the winding valley fills. 
And runs on crackiiog flirubs between the hills/* 
Then o'er the Hubble up the mountain flies, 
Fires the high woods, and blazes to the flcies. 
This way and that, the fpreading torrent- roars ; > 
So fweeps the hero through the wafted fliores. 
Arpund him wide, immenfe deftruQion pours. 
And earth is delug'd with the fanguine mowers. 

Itiad XX $69.>' 

Through blood, through death, Achilles fliil proceeds, > 
O'er flaughter'<i heroes, and o'er rolling deeds. 
As when avenging flames with fury driv'n 
On guilty towns exert the wrath of Heaven, 
The pale inhabitants, foniie fall, fome fly» • 
And the red vapours purple all the iky : 
So rag'd Achilles ; Death* and dire difmay, * 
And toils, and teriois, fiird the dreadful day/ 

Iliad xxu 60$; 
F 3 Mtthi^> 
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Methmks, King Richard and myrfelf fliould meet 
With no lefs terror than the elements . 
OF fire and water» when their tbuod'ring fhockf 
At meeting tears the cloudy cheeks of heav'n. 

Richard \\, ad 3, fc^ ^, . 

As rnflieth a foamy dream from the dark (hady deep 
of Cromla, when thunder is rolling above« and dark 
brown night refls on the hill : fo fierce, fo vafl, fo terri- 
ble, ruih forward the fons of Erb.. The chief, like si 
whale of Ocean followed by all its billows, pours va- 
lour forth as a dream, rolling its might along the (hore. 

Fingaly b. I. 

As roil a thoufand waves to a rock, fo Swaran*s hod 
came 00 1 as meets a rock a thoufand waves, fo Inisfall . 
met Swaran. Ibid. 

I beg peculiar attention to the. following fimile,.for^ .^ 
xeafoa that (hall be mentioned : 

Tin.. Kreathing deaths m terrible array. 

The clofe compared legions urg'd their way-t 

Fierce they drove on, impatient to deftroy ; 

Troy charg'd they fiid, and Hedor fitd of Tjoy* 

As from lome mountain's craggy forehead torn, 

A rock's round fragment flies with fury borne, 

(Which from the duhborn done a torrent tends) 

Precipitate the ponderous niafs defcends : 

From deep to deep the rolling ruin bounds : 

At every (hock the crackling wood refounds; 

Still gath'ring force, it fmoaks ; and, urg'd amain. 

Whirls, leapsv and thunders down, impetuous to the. 4. 

plain : 
There dops — tSo Hc€lor, Their whole force he pxov'd^ 
Relidlefs when he rag'd; and when he dopt, unmov'd. 

Iliad ziii. 187. 

The image of a falling rock is certainly, not elevating * ; 
and yet undoubtedly the foregoing fimile fires and fwells 
the mind : it is grand therefore, if not fublinne. And 
the following fimile will afford additional evidence, that 
there is a real, though nice> didindion between thefe 
two feelings : 

So 



i*i*»i 



See chap. 4, 
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So if&ying, a noble ftroke he lifted high. 
Which hung not» but fo fwift with tempeft fell 
On the proud creil of Satan, that no fight, 
Nor motion of fwift thought, lefs could his (hield 
Such ruin intercept. Ten paces huge 
He back recoil'd ; the tenth on bended knee 
,His maiTy fpear upflaid ; as if on earth 
Winds under ground or waters forcing way, 
Sidelong had puih'd a mountain from his feat 
Half' funk with all his pines. Miltofif h, 6* 

A comparifon by contraft may contribute to grandeur 
«r elevation, not lefs than by refemblance; of whicb 
the following comparifon of Lucan is a remarkable 
iaftance : 

Vidriz catifa diis placuit, fed vi6taCatoni. 

Coniidering that the Heathen deities pofleifed a rank 
but one degree above that of mankind, I think it would 
not be eafy to exalt more, by a (ingle expreiHon, one of 
the human fpecies, than is done by this comparifon. £ 
am fenfible, at the fame time, that fuch a comparifon 
among Chril^ians, who entertain more exalted notions 
of the Deity, would juflly be reckoned extravagant and 
abfurd. 

The laft article mentioned, is that of feflening or de- 
prefling a hated or difagreeable object ; which is eflTec* 
tually done by refembling it to any thing low 6r defpi- 
cable: Thus Milton, in his defcription of the rout of 
the rebel*angels, happily expreifes their terror and dif- 
tany in the following fimile : 

■ ■ — As a herd 

Of goats or timorous flock together throng'd. 
Drove them before him thunder-ftruck, purfu'd 
With terrors and with furies to the bounds 
And cryftal wall of heav'n, which op*ning wide, 
Rowl'd inward, and a fpacious gap difelos'd 
Into the wafteful deep ; the monilrous fight 
Strook them with horror backward, but far worfo 
Urg'd them behind ; headlong themfelves they threw 
l>own from the verge of heav'n. Milton^ b, 6» 

Til the fame view, «^,„er^ \ think, may be juftified in 
comparmg the jbouts of the i rv^a ]^ )ba(Ue^ to the 

F 4 noiff^ 
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noifc pf cranei *, and to thp bleating of a flock of 
ihe^ r t : »t is no objedlion, that thcfe are low images ^ 
for it was his intention to lefFen the Trojans by oppo- 
fing their noi(j march to the filent and manly, march of 
the Greeks. Addtfon J, defcribing the figure that men. 
make in the fight of a fuperior being, takes opportuni- 
ty to mortify their pride by cooiparing them to a fwarms 
of piCmires. 

A comparison that has none of the good efFefts men-- 
tioned in this difcourfe, but is built upon common and^ 
trifling circumflances, makes a mighty fiJiy figure : 

Non fum nefcius, grandta confilia a multis plerumque- 
caufisy ceu magna. navJgia a plurim.is remjs, impelli. 

Strada de hello Belgica. 

By this time* I imagine, the different purpofes of" 
ccmparifoo, and rh^ various impreffions it makes on the- 
mind, are fufficiently illuflrated by proper examples.. 
This was an eafy woik. It is more diflkult to lay down 
rules about the propriety or impropriety, of coraparH- 
fons ; in what circumAances they may be introduced,^ 
and in what circumflances they are out of place. It fs 
evident, that a comparifon is not proper upon every oc»- 
cafion : a man when cool and fedate» is not difpofed to, 
poetical flights, nor to facrifice truth. and reality to the 
delufive operations of the imagination : far lefs is he ib- 
difpofed, when opprefled with care, or intereiled iafome 
importaQt tranfad^ion that occupies him totally. Oo 
the o'her hand, it is obfervabie, that a man, when elo^- 
vated or animated by any paflion, is difpofed to elevate- 
or animate all bis obje^^ : he avoids faofiliar names, exr 
alts objects by circumlocution and metaphor, and gives, 
even life and voluntary adtion to inanimate beings. In.: 
this warmth of mind^ the higheft. poetical fljgots are- 
indulged, and the boldefl fimiies and metaphors relifh- 
ed §. But without foaring fo high, the mind is fre- 

quently^- 



«i 



* Beginning of book y^ f; Book 4. 1. 49S«. 

X 'Guardian, N** 1 53. 

§ It is accordingly obferved by Lonein"*' ''^ nis. tre^* 
tife of the Sublime, that rh- i*-t^r ^»me for metaphor, , 
js when the x>fl^»«a *re fo.fwelUd as to hurc}r on like s^^ 

*Qr»#at. 
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quentlj in a tone to reliih chafte and moderate ornament^ 
fach as comparifons that fet the principal objedt in a 
ftrong point of view» or that embeiiiih and diveriify the 
narration. In general, when by any animating paflion» > 
whether pleaiant or painful^ an impulfe is given to the 
imagination; we are in that condition difpofed to every 
fort of figurative eipreflion, and in particular to com- 
parifons. This in a great meafure is evident from the ' 
comparifons already mentioned ; and (hall ba further il- 
lufl rated by other indances. Love, for eiample* in its 
infancy, roufiog the imagination^ prompts the heart to ' 
dtfpl^y itfelf in figurative language, and in fimiles : 

Troilut, Tell me, Apollo^ for thy Daphne's love, » 
What Creilid is, what Pandar, and what we ? 
Her bed is India > there *fhe lies, a pearl : 
Between our Ilium, and where (he reiides, 
Let it be calfd the wild and wandering flood ;' 
Ourfelf the' merchant, and this failing Pandar 
Obc. doubtful hope, our convoy, and our barlr. 

7roilusand Crejfidaf a& I. fc. I.' 

A^in^ 

Come, gentle Night ; come, loving black- brow'd Night f * 
Give me my Romeo ; and, when he (hall die, 
> Take him, and cut him out in little (lars. 
And he will make the face of Heav'n fo fine, 
That all the wofld (hall be in love with Night, 
And pay no worfhip jto the gariih Stin. 

Rome9 and Juliet/ ad ^- /c. 4. .- 

The dread of a misfortune, however imminent, invol- 
-ving always fome doubt and uncertainty, agitates the < 
mind, and excites the imagination : « 

W'olf^, Nay, then, farewell; . 

Fve touch'd the highed point of all vxj greatnefs. < 
And from that full meridian of my glory 
I hade now to my fet ting. ' I (haU fail, ^ 
Like a bright exbala|fcn in the evening, ' 
And no man fee me more. ^ [Henry VlII. adf ^,/c, ^^ . 
But it will be a better iiluftration of the prefent head, . 
to give examples where comparifons are improperly in- 
troduced. . 1 have had already occafion to obferve, that 
flouUs are not the language of a man ia his ordinary 

F -5 : . ' ft»t« ' 
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ilate of mind, difpatching his daily and ufual work :r 
for that reafon, the following fpeech of a gardener to' 
his feryants, is extrenciel]^ improper : 

Go, bind thou up yon dangling apricoks. 
Which, like unruly children, make thchr fire 
Stoop with opprcfRon of their prodigal weight : 
Give fome fupportance to the bending twigs. 
Go thou, and, like an executioner. 
Cut off the heads <rf too-faft-growing fprays. 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth : 
All muft be even in our government. 

Richard 11. <?^ 3. fc, /r- 

The fertility of Shakefpear's vein 4>etrays him frequent- 
ly into this error. There is the fame impropriety in a- 
nother (imile of his : 

Hero* Good Margaret, run thee int^ the parlour, ; 
There (halt thou find my coufin Beatrice ; 
Whifper her ear, and tell her, I and Urfula 
Walk in the orchard, and our whole difcourfe - 
Is all of her; fay, that thou overheardft us: 
And bid her ileal into the pleached bower. 
Where honeyfuckles, ripen'd by the fun. 
Forbid the fun to enter ; like to favourites. 
Made proud by princes^ that advance their pride 
Againft that power that bred it. 

Much ado abHut nothings ad^, fc. it. 

Rooted gf lefj deep anguifh, terror, remorfe, defpair^, 
and all the fevere difpiriting pafHons, are declared ene- 
i^ies, perhaps not to figurative language in general, but. 
undoubtedly to the pomp and folemnity of comparifon. . 
Upon that account, the fimile pronounced by youngs 
Rutland, under terror of death from an inveterate ejQ&r- 
my, and praying mercy, is unnatural :< 

So looks the pent up lion o'er the wretch 
That trembles under hi« devouring paws;. 
And fo he walks infulting o*er hisprey. 
And fo he comes to rend his limbs afunder. 
Ah, gentle Clifford, kill me with thy fword, 
^dnot with fuch a cruel threat'ning look. 

Zbird fartf Henry VI. aS i. fi. ^.. 

Nothing^ 
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Nothing appears more out of place, nor more auk- 
ivardly introduced, than the foHowing iimile : 

Lucia, _— Farewel, my Fortius, 

Farewel, though death is in the word, for-e^er. 

Fortius* Stay, Lucia, flay ; what doft thou fay ? for'* 
er^er ? ' 

Lucia. Have I not fworn ? If, Fortius, thy fuccefs 
Muft throw thy brother on his fate, farewel), 
Oh, how Ihall T repeat the word, for- enter ! 

Fortius. Thus, o*er the dying lamp th' unfteady flame 
Hangs quavering on a point, leaps off by fits. 
And falls again, as loath to quit its hold. 

Thou mull not go, my foul dill hovers o'er thee. 
And caa't get loofe. Cato^ a6t '^, fc, 2. 

Nor doth the iimile which clofes the firft a6l of the fame 
tragedy, make a better appearance ; the fituation there 
reprefented being too difpiriting for a iimile. A iimile 
is improper for one who dreads the difcovery of a fe- 
cret machination : 

Zara> The mute not yet returned ! Ha ! 'twa* the 
King. /.* 

The King that parted hence I frowning he went ; 
His eyes like meteors loH'd, then darted down 
Their red and angry beams ; as Vl his fight 
Would, like the raging Dog flar^ fcorch the earth, . 
And. kindle ruin in us courfe. 

Mourning Bride^ a3 ^, fc. 5. 

A~ nian fpeht and difpirited after loiing a battle, is not 
difpofed to heighten or illuftrate hisdifcourfe by iimiles : 

Tork. With this we charg*d again; but out, alas! 
We bodg'd again ; as I have feen a fwan 
With bootlefs labour fwim againil the tide. 
And" fpend Jier ftrength with over-matching waves. 
Ah I hark, the fatal followers do purfue ; • 
And I ^ih^aint and cannot fly their fury. 
The fands arc numbered that make tip my life ; 
Here muH I flay, and here my life muil end« 

7 bird part ^ Henrys VI. a£i i. fc.6* 

Far lefs is a man difpofed to iimiles who is not only de* 
feated in a pitched battle, but lies at the point of death 
flKiscally wounded:- : 

fFarwkii 
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fVarwck, ■ My mangled bx)dy fhewst 

My blood, my want of {jkrengrb, my fick. heart fkew^r> 

That I muft yield my body to the earthy. 

Andy by my fall, the conqueft to my foe. 

Thus yields the cedar to the ax's edge. 

Who fe arms gave ffielter to the princeiy eagle; 

Ulider who(e fliade the ramping lion flept, 

Whofe top-branch overpecr'd Jove's fpreading tree,-. 

And kept low ihrubs from winter's pow'rful wind. 

nird parti UenryVl, aa ^, fc, 6». 

Queen Katharine^ deferted by the King, and in the.- 
deepeft afflidlton upon her divorce, could not be di(f>o- 
fed to any fallies of ioiagination :.and for that reafon, , 
the following fimtle, however beautiful in the mouth ioCr 
« fpedl-ator, . is fcarce proper in her own : : 

I am the moft unhappy woman living, 
Shipwreck'd upon a kingdom, where no pity, 
No friends, no hope ! no kindred weep for me ! ' 
Almoft no grave allow'd me ! like the lily. 
That once was miftrefs of the field., and flour ifh'd,. 
Vi\ hang my head, and perifh.. 

KingHenryJJlll. aS ^.fdi . 

Similes thus unfeatonably introduced, are finely ridi«- 
Culed in the flebearfaV. 

jBa^is. Now hereflie muft make a fimile. 

Smith, Where's the nccefliiy of that, Mr Bayes ? 

Ra^es, Becaufe (he's fuiprifed; that's a general rule;^ 
you. muft ever make a dmile.wben.you are furprifed ; 'tis .i 
a new way- of writing,-. 

A comparifon is not always faultlefs even where it is'-s 
properly introduced^ 1 have endeavoured above to give - 
a genera I -view of the diflFerent ends to which a compa* - 
lifon va9y contribute: a comparifon, like other human 
ptoduflions, may fall (hort of its end-; of which defe£t 
inftances are not rare evtn among good writers; andta 
complete the preient fubjedt, it will be neceflary tomake 
Ibme obfervations upon fuch faulty comparlfons. 1 1>e* 
sin with obferviog, that nothing can be more erroneous 
than to ioftitute a compariibn too faint: adiftant refeoi*.. 
blanee ox contrail fatigues the-nuhdwith its obfcuritft 
inflead of amufing it ; and tendtf-not to fulfil any o^ 

cn4 
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end of. a comparifon. The > following fimlles feem t» * 
Iftbour under this defeat.' 

Albus ut obfcuro detcrget nobila cocio . 

Satpe Notus» neque parturit imbres 

Pcrpetuos: fie tu fapiensfinirc memento 

Triftitiam, vitseqtie labores, 

MoliH Plance, mero.- . Hbrat. Car mi L i. odt jr. 

Medio dux agminie Tufous 



Vertitur. arma tenens, et toio vertice fupra eft 
Cea feptenr furgens fedatts amnibus altns 
-Per taciturn Ganges: aut pingui flumine Nllus 
Cum lefiuil cauEipisj pt jam ie condidit alveo. 

JEntid. ix. 28* 

Talibus orabat, tale(que: miferrima Actus 

Fertque refertque foror : fed nullus ille movetur 

Fletibus, aut voces ullas tra£tabilis audit. 

Fata obftant: placidafque viri Deus obftruit aures..- 

Ac veJuti annofo validara cum robore quercum 

Alpini BoreXy' nunc hiiic,- nunc ilatibus. illinc . 

Ef uere inter fe ceitant ; it ftridor, et alte 

Conftcrnunt terf am concufTo ftipite frond es : 

Ipfa haeret fcopulis^c et quantum vertice ad auras > 

i^thereas/ tantum radice in Tartaia tendit. 

Haud fecus afliduishinc atque bine vocibus hero9 | 1 

Tunditur, et magno perfentit peftore curas: 

Mens immota manet, lacrymsevolvuntur inanes. 

Mneidy w. 437i • 

K.Rich, Q\sQ me the crovrn.*— Hcrej Coufm, feizfc 
the crown, - 
Here, on this iide, my hand ; on that fide, thine. . 
Now is:th]3 golden crown like a deep we41. 
That owe» two bucketa^ filling one another ; , 
The emptier ever dancing in the air,* . 
Th^ other down^ unfeea. and full of water ; 
That bucket down, a^d full of tears, am I, 
Drinking my griefs^ whilil.you mount up on high. 

Richard II. 0^ 4, fe, 3, \ 

King John, OYi\ Couiiii> thou art come tafct mine 

eye; 

T^e tackle of my heart b crack'd and burnt :' - 

Afld all tbe (hrowds whiQjrewich.my life fiiould fail^ 

Arb 
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Are turned to one thread, one little hair : 
My heart hath one poor ftring to ftay it by. 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered. 

King Jpbriy ad ^, fc, lo* 

Tork. My uncles both are (Iain in reicuing lue : 
And all my followers, to the eager foe 
Turn back, and fly like fliips before the wind, 
Or lambs purfu'd by hunger- ilarved wolves. 

nirJ part^ Henry VI. a3 i . fc, 6. 

The latter of the two limiles ia good : the former, be- 
caufe of the faintnefs of the refemblance, produces no 
good effe£t« and aowds the narration with an ufelefs 
image. 

The next error I (hall mention is a capital cMie. In an 
epic poem, or in any elevated fubjed, a wtitec ought 
to avoid railing a fimile upon a low image, which never 
fails to bring down the principal fubjedt. In general, it 
is a rule. That a grand objed ought never to be refem* 
bled to one that is diminutive, however delicate the re- 
femblance may be : for it is the peculiar character of a 
grand object to fix the attention, and fwell the mind ; in 
which ftate^ it is difagreeable to contract the mind to a 
minute obje£t, however elegant. The refembling an 
objedt to one that, is greater, has, 00 the contrary, a 
vood efFe6t, by raifihg or fwelling the mind : for one paf- 
fes with fatisfa^ion from a fmall to a great objed; but 
canoolbe drawn down, without reluSance, from great 
to fmall.' r Hence the following fimiles are faulty. 

Meanwhile the troops beneath Patroclus' care. 
Invade the Trojans, and conunence the war. 
As wafps,' provok'd by children in their play, 
Pour from their maniions by the broad highway^ '. 
In fwarms the suiltlefs traveller engage, 
Whet all their Sings, and call forth, all their rage ; ; 
All rife in arms, and with a general cry . 
AfTert their waxen domes, and buzzing progeny : 
Thua from the tents the fervent legion (warms, , 
So loud their clamours, and fo keen their arms. 

Iliad XV i. ^iT^ 
So burns the vengeful hornet (foul all o'er) 
Repuls'd ia vain^ aad thixfty fUll Qf gore ; 

(Bol^ 
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(Bold Ton of air and heat) on angry wingi 
Untaoi'dy untir'd, he turns« attacks and (Ihigs. 
Fir*d with like ardour fierce Atrtdes flew, 
And *fent his foul with ev*ry lance he threw. 

Iliad x\\\. 642. 
Inftant ardentes Tyrii : pars ducere muros, 
Molirique arcem, et manibus fubvolvere (axa ; 
Pars aptare iocum tedto, et concludere fulco. 
Jura magiilratufque legunt, fanftumque fenatum. 
Hie portus aiii effbdiunt: hie alta theatris 
Fundamenta k>cant alii, immanefque columnas 
Rupibus excidunt, fcenis decora alta futuris. 
Qualis apes seftate nova per florea rura 
EUercet fub fole labor, cum gentis adultos 
Educunt fcetus^ aut cum liquentia mella 
Stipant, et duici diflendunt nedtare cellas, 
Aut onera accipiunt venientum, aut agmine fadlo v 
Ignavum fucos pecus a praefepibus arcent. 
FeYvei opus, redolentque thy mo fragrantia metla, 

jEneiJi i, 427, 

To describe bees gathering honey as f elembling the buil- 
ders of Carthage, would have a much better effe^*^ 

Turn vero Teucri incumbunt, et littore celfas 
Deducunt toto naves : natat uo6bi carina ; 
• Frondentefque ferunt remoS| et it)bofa fylvis .: 
Infabricata, fugs Audio. • 
Migrantes cernas, totaque ex urbe ruentes. 
Ac Vjcluti ingentem formicae farris acervum 
Cum populant, hyemis memores, tedtoque reponuat: 
It nigrum campis agnien, praedamque per herbas 
Conve^ant calle angullo : pars grandia trudunc 
Obnixx frumenta humeris : pars agmina cogunt, 
Cadigantque moras : opere bmnis kmita ferver. 

Miteid, iv. 397; 

The following iimile has not any one beauty to re- 
commend it. The fubjed is Amata, the wife of King\ 
Latinus. 

Turn 

■* ■ " I M I III ■ .1... 

* And accordingly Demetrius Pbalereus (of Elocuti* 
on, fe^. 85 ) obferves, that it has a better effedl to com*- 
gar^^fmall things to great than great things to fmali« 
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Tdm ?ero infelix, ingcntibus excita monftris, 
Immenfiim fine more t'urit, lymjxhata per urbera :- 
Ceu quondam torto volitans fub verbere .turbo, 
Qjuem puefi magnd in gyro vacua atria circuin :• 
Intend ludo excrcent. Ille adtus habena = 
Curvatis fertur fpatiia : ftupet-infcia turba," 
Impubefque manuS) mirata yolubUe buxum ; : 
Dant animos plagae, Non curfu fcgnior illo 
Per media surbes agitur, pppulofque feroces. 

jEneU. vii. 376v^ 
This finaile feems to border upon the burJcfque. 

An error oppofite to the former, is the introducing a ' 
refembling image, fo elevated or great as to bear no pro- 
portion to the principal fubjeft. Their remarkable dif- 
parity, being the moft ftriking circumdance, feizes the 
mind, and never fails to deprefs the principal fubjed by ' 
contrail, inftead of raifing it by refemblance : and if the 
difparity be very great, the fimile takes on an air of bur- 
lefque; nothing being more ridiculous than to force an - 
objedt out of its proper rank in nature, by equalling it 
with one greatly fuperior or greatly inferior. This vfiil' . 
be evident from the following izomparifons. 

Fervet opus^ redolentque thymo fragrantia mella. . 
Ac veluti lentis Cyclopes fulmina maflis . 
Cum properant : alii taurinis follibus auras ' 
Accipiunt, redduntque : alii ilrrdeotia tingunt t 
JExB. lacu : gemit tmpofitis incudibus JEtm, : : 
IIU inter fefe magna vi brachia tollunt 
In numerum ; verfantque tenaci fbrcipe ferrum. >. 
Non aliter (fi parva licet componere magnis) 
Cecropias innatus apes amor urget habendi, 
Munere quamque fuo; Grandsevis oppida curse, \ 
£t munire favos, et Dasdala fingere te6ta. 
At feilk multi referunt fe no6le minores, . 
Crura thymo plens: pafcunturet arbuta pafHrn, . 
£t glauca^ falices, cauamque crocumque rubentem, u 
£t pinguem tiliam, et ferrugineos hyacinthos. 
Omnibus una quies operum, labor omnibus unus *: ' 

Georgic. iv. i6g.,;. 

* The Cyclops malu a better figure in the following^ 
fimile; ; 

-— Tb(> 
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TumBitian ardentem ocutis animifque frementein ; 
f^oA jaculo, tieque eniin jaculo vitana ille dedifiet ; 
Sed niagnum-tlridens contorta falarica fenic 
Pulmifiis ada modo, qoara nee duo taorea terga, 
ISIec duplici fquama lorica fidelis et auro 
Suilinuit : coltapfa ruunt iinmania membra : 
I>at tellus gemitum, et clypeum fuper intonat ingenak 
Quails in Euboico Baiarum littore quondam 
Sa?(ea pila cadit, magnis quam niolibua ante* 
iConftrudtam jaciun^ ponto : (ic ilia ruinam- 
Prona trahit, penitufque vadis iitifa recumbit : 
Nlifceiu fe maria, et nigtse. atrolluntur arenae : 
l^um fonitu Procbyta altar remit, durumque cubile 
Inaiime Jovis imperiis impofta Typhoeo. 

Mmid, ix. 703; . 

L^ud as a biill makes hill and valley. rtng» 
So ioar*d the lock when ic releasU the Tpring. 

Odyffey, xxi. Ji. 

Such a (Imile upon the firrpleft' of ali anions, that of 
opening a door, is pure buriefque^. 

A writer of delicacy will avoid drawing his compa- 
rifons froin any image that is naufeous, ug-lx* ^^ '^ 
niarkably difagreeable ; for however ftrong the refem* 
biance may be> mote will be loft than gained by fuch 
coiiiparifon* Therefore 1 cannot help condemning^ . 
though with fome relu6tance» . the following iimile» or 
rather metaphor. . 

O thou . 



The Thracian leader preft, 



With eager courage, far before the reft ; 

Him AJjix met, inflam'd with equal rage ; 

Between the wondering hods the chiefs engage ; 

Their weighty weapons rourvd tfieir heads they throw^ , 

And fwift. and Jjcavy, falls each thund'ring blow. 

A» •vnen in ^Etna's caves the giant broody. 

The one-ey'd fervants of thfe Lemnian god, 

\ti order rouiid the burning anvil (land. 

And forge, with weighty ftrokes, the forked brand] . 

The ihakirig hills their fervid toils confefs, 

And echoes rattling through each dark recefs i 

S)jag'd the fight.. Epigoniady h. t^ 
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O thou fond many ! with what loud applause 
Did'fl thou beat heaven with bleiling Boiingbroke 
Before he was what thou wou'dil have hin> be ? 
And now being trimm'd up in thine own de(ires» 
Thou, beaftly feeder, art fo full of him. 
That thou proyok*ft thyfelf to caft him up^ 
And fo, thou common dog, did it tbou difgorge 
Thy glutton bofom of the royal Richard, 
And now thou wou'dfl eat thy dead vomit up. 
And howl'il to find it. 

Second part^ Henry IV. ad i\ fc. 6. 

The ftrongeft objeQIon that can lie againft a compa- 
riibh, is, that it confids in words only, not in lenfe. 
Such falfe coin, or baftard wit, does extremely well in 
burlefque; but is far below the dignity of the epic, ot. 
of any ferious compofition : 
The noble (ifter of Poplicola, 
The moon of Rome ; chafte as the ificle 
That's curdled by the froftfrom pureft fnow. 
And hangs on Dian's temple. Coriolanus^ a3 5. fc, 3. 

There is evidently narefembiance between an ificle, and 
a woman, chafte or unchafte : but chaftity is cold in x 
metaphorical fenfe, and an ificle is cold in a proper fenfe; 
and this verbal refemblance, in the hurry and glaw of 
compofing, has been thought a fufficient foundation for 
the fimile. Such phantom fimiks are mere witticifms, 
which ought to have no quarter, except where purpofe* 
Iv introduced to provoke laughter. Lucian, in his dif- 
fer tacion upon hiftory, talking of a certain author, makes 
the following comparifon, which is verbal merely. 

This author's defcriptions are fo cold, that they fur- 
pafs the Cafpian fnow, and all the ice of the north. 

Virgil has not •fcaped this puerility : 

Galathaea thy mo mikl dulcior Hyblae. 

■ ■ M Ego Sardois videar tibi amarior herbis. 

Ibid, 41* < 

GaJlo cujus amor tantum mihi crefcit in horas. 
Quantum, veie novo viridis fe fubjicit alnus. 

Bucol, X. 73; 

Nor 



s~ 
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Nor Taflb, in his Aminta : 

Piccida e' V ape, e fa col picciol morfo 

Pur gravi, e pur molefte le fcritej 

Ma, qual coia e pid picctola d' amorei 

Se in ogni breve fpatio entra, e 8* afconde 

In ogni breve fpatio ? hor, fotto a i' ombra 

De le palpebre, hor tra uiinuti rivi 

D'un biondo crine, hor dentro le pozzette 

Che forma un dolce rifo in bella guancia ; 

E pur fi. tanto grandi, e (1 mortal i» 

Ecoii immedicabili le piaghe. A? 2. fc. r*- 

Nor Boiieau, the chaileft of all writers; tnd that evea 
ifl.his art of poetry : 

Ainfi tel autrefois, qu*on vit avec Faret 
Charbonner de fes vers les murs d'un cabarcf, 
S'en va mal i,< propos, d'une voix infolente, 
Chanter du peuple l-{<§breu la fuite triomphante, 
Et pourfuivanc Moife au travers des ddferts» 
Cquri; ayec Pliaraoa fe nojer dans les mers. 

Chant, I. /. 2l; . 

Mais allo.ns voir le Vrai jufqu'n fa fource m^me,. 
Un d^vot aux yeux creux, et d'abftincnce bl^me, 
S'il n'a point le coeur jude, eft affreux devant Dieu. 
L'Evangile au Chretien ne diCi en aucun lieu, 
Soisdevot: elle die, Soiadoux, fimple, equitable : 
Car d'un d^vot fouvent au Chretien veritable 
Ladiftance e(l deux fois plus longue, a mon avis, 
Qije du Pole Antai^lique au Detroit de Davis. 

Boiieau y iiatire n* 

— -^- — - But for their fpirits and fouls 
This word rebellion had froze them up 
As fiih are in a pond. 

Second part ^ Henry Y^. aQ i* fe. ^. 

Slueen^ The pretty vaulting fea refus'd to drowS me^ 
Knowing, that thou wou'dft have me drown'd on ihore 
With tears as fs^U as fea, through thy unkindnefs. 

Second party Henry \\. aS y fc. 6. 

Here there is no manner of resemblance but in the word 
drwon ; for there is no real refemblance between being 
drown'd at fea, and dying of grief at land. But per- 
haps this fort of tinfel wit may have a propriety in it, 

■ * whin. 
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when ufed to exprefs an afFeded, not a real paiEon, 
which was the Queen's cafe. 

Pope has feveral firailes of the fame ftanrip. I ihall 
tranfcribe one or two from the Effay on Man^ the gra« 
veil and mod inllruftrve of all his performances : 
And hence one mailer paffion In the bread. 
Like Aaron's ferpent, iwaliows up the red, 

EpiJI. %. /. 131;^ 

A'nd again, talking of thi$ fiime ruling or mafter paHIonx 

Nature it&.mother. Habit is its nurfe ;. 
Wit, fpirit, faculties, but make it worfe ; 
Reafon itfelf but gives it edge and pow*r ; 
As heav'o's blefs'd beam turns vinegar more four. 

Ibid. I. 14J. 

Lord Bolingbroke, fpeaking of hiftorians : 

Where their (incerity as to fa6t is doubtful, we ftrike 
out truth by the confrontation of different accounts; as> 
we (Irike out fpacks of tire by the coliilioa of flints and 
fteel. 

Let us vary the phrafe a very littJe, and there will not 
remain a ihadow of refemblance. Thus, 

We difcover truth by the confrontation of diffi?rent 
accounts ; as we ftrike out fparks of fire by the collifi> 
on of flints and fleei. 
Racine makes Pyrrhus fay to Andromaque* . 

Vaincu, chargd de fers, de regrets confum^^ 
Brul^ de plus de feux que je n'en allurnai, 
Helas f fusje jamais (i cruel que vous I'etes ? 
And Oreilea in the fame ftiain : 
Que tes Scythes font moins cruels qu* Hermione. 

Similes of this kind put one in mind of a ludicrous > 
Fiench fong : 

Je croyois Janneton 
Aufli douce que belle : 
Je croyois Janneton 
Plus douce qu'un mouton i ■ 

Hela! helas! 
E^le efl cent fois, miile fois, plus cruelle ' 
Qge n*eft ie tigre aux bois: 

Again: 
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Again : 

Helas ! Tamour m*a pris, 
Comme ]e chat fait la fouiis. 
A vulgar Irifh ballad begins tbus : 

I have as much love in dore 
As there's apples in PortinofC. 

AJVherc the fubjed is burlefqiie or ludicrous, fuch <!• 
miles are far from being improper. Horace itys plea- 
iantljy 

Quanqum tu'levior cortice. L. 3 •Ji 9* 

And Shakefpear, 

In breaking oaths he's ftronger than Hercules. 

Atid this leads me to obferve, that beiide the forego- 
ing comparifons, which are all ferious, there is a fpc* 
cies, the end and purpofe of which is to excite gaiety 
or mirth. Take the following examples. 
Falflaff, fpeaking to his page : 

I do here walk before thee, like a fow that hath over- 
^vhelmed all her litter but one. 

Second part ^ Henry IV. ad \, fc. \, 
1 think he is not a pick purfe, nor a horfc dealer j but 
for his verity in love, I do think him as concave as t 
cover'd goblet, or a worm-eaten nu^t. 

As you like it, aS 3. /c, 10. 
This fword a dagger had his page, 
That was but little for his age^ • 

And therefore waited on him lb, 
As dwarfs upon knights-errrant do. 

Hudibras cant 9 i. 

Defcrtption of Hudibras's horfe : 

He was well (lay'd, and in his gait 
Preferv'd a grave, majeftic (late. 
At fpur or fwitch no more he (kipt, 
Or mended pace, than Spaniaid whipt; 
And yet fo fiery, he would bound 
As if he griev'd to touch the ground : 
That Gxfar's horfe, who, as fame goes, 
Had corns upon his feet and toes. 
Was Bot by half fo tender hooft, 

Nor 
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Nor trod upon the ground (o foft. 

And as that bead would kneel and ftobp, 

(Some write, to take his rider up) j 

So Hudibras his ('tis well known) 

Would often do to fet him dt>wn. Canto i. 

Honour IS, like a widow, won 

With brilk attempt and putting on. 

With entering manfully, and urging ; 

Not flow approaches, like a virgin. > CanU i. 

The fun had long fince in the lap 
Of Thetis taken out his nap ; 
And, like a Ibbfter boil'd, the morn 
^ From black to red began to turn. Part 2', cant$ 2. 
Books, like men, their authors, have but one way of 
■ comiiig into the world; but there are ten thoufand to go 
out of it, and return no more. Tale of aTah, 

And in this the world may perceive the difference be- 
tween the integrity of a gencrcrus author, and that of a 
common friend. The latter is bbferved to adhere clofc 
in profperity, but on the decline of fortune, to drop 
fuddenly off: whereas the generous author, jt^ft on the 
contrary, finds his hero on the dunghill, from thence by 
gradual (leps raifes him to a throne, and then immedi- 
ately withdraws, expedling not fo much as thanks for 
his pains. Tale of a Tub, 

The moft accomplifli'd way of uling books at prefent 
ii, to ferve them as fome do lords, learn their titles^ and 
then brag of their acquaintance. Tale of a Tub. 

. Box'd in a chair, the beau impatient (its, ^ 

While fpouts run clatt'ring o*er the roof by fits^i 
And ever and anon with frightful din 
The leather founds ; he trembles from within. 
So Arhen Troy chairmen bore the wooden deed. 
Pregnant with Greeks, impatient to be freed, 
( riiofe bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do, 
Inlleaj of paying chairmen run them throi;igh), 
JLaocoon (Iruck the outfide with his fpear. 
And each impiifon'd hero quak'd for fear, 

Defcriftion of a cityjbo'wer. Sioift, 

Clubs, 
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Clubs, diamonds* hearts, in wild diforder feen, 

With throngs promifcuous ftrow the level green. 

Thus when difpers'd a routed army runs, 

Of Afia's troops, and Afric's fable Tons, 

With like confufion, difFerenf nations fl/, 

Of various habit, and of various dye. 

The pierc*d battalions difunited, fall 

In heaps on heaps ; one fate overwhelms them all. 

Rape of the Locky canto' 3. 
He does not confider, that finceriiy in love is as much 
•ut of fafhion as fweet fnuff; no body takes it now. 

Carelefs hujband. 

Lady Eafy, My dear, I am afraid you have provoked 
lier a little too far. 

Sir Charles. O ! Not at all. You fhall fee, PlI fweet- 
«n her, and (he'll cool like a diOi of tea. Ibid, 



r 
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TH E reader will not find here a complete lid of 
the different tropes and figures that have been 
carefully noted by antient critics and grammarians ; a 
lift fwelled to fuch a iize by contaijiiig every unufual 
cxpreffion, as to make it difficult to ditlrnguiih many of 
their tropes and figures from pliin language. I little 
imagined that much could be made of tropes and figures 
in the way of rational criticifiu; till difcovering by a 
fort of accident, that many of them depend on prin- 
ciples formerly explained, I gladly embraced an oppor- 
tunity to fhow the influence of tliefe principles where 
it would be the leaft expedted Cofift^.ing myf<f*lf Uierc* 
fore to fuch figures, I am luckily freed frotn much traflij 
without dropping, fo far as I remember, anv rrope or 
figure that merits a proper name. And I he^ln with 
Profopopceia or perfonification, which is juiUy intitled 
to the firft place. 

SECT. I: PE RSO'NIFICATION. 

THE beftowing fenfibility aid voVuiUary motion 
upon things inanimate, is (b bok. a figure, as to 
require, one ihould imagine, very peculiar circumilan* 
ces for operating the delufioo : and yet, in the language 

of 
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pf poetry, we find variety of expre(li6ns, which, though 
commonly reduced to that figure, are ufed without fe- 
remony, or any fort of preparation ; as, for example, 
ihirfly ground, hungry church -yard, furhus dart, angry 
ocean. Thefe epithets, in their proper meaning, arc 
attributes of fenfible beings: what- is their meaning, 
^hen apply'd to things inanimate? do they make us 
conceive the ground, the church-yard, the dart, the 
ocean, to be endued with animal fun£tions ? This is a 
'curious inquiry; and whether (b or not, it cannot be 
declined in handling the prefenc fubje^. 

The mind agitated by certain paflion, is prone to be- 
llow fenfibility upon things inanimate *. This is an ad- 
ditional inftance of the influence of paflion upon our 
opinions and belief f. J give fome examples. Antony, 
^ mourning over the body of Caefar, murdered in the fe- 
nate-houfe, vents his paflion in the following words. 
Antony. O pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth. 
That I am meek and gentle with thefe butchers. 
Thou art the ruins of the noblefl man 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 

Julius Cafary aB y fc 4; 

Here Antony muft have beea imprefTed with fome fort 
of notion, that the body of Ctefar was liflening to hinn 
without which the fpeech would be fooHfh and abfurd. 
Kor will it appear flrange, after what is faid in the 
chapter above cited, that paflion fhould have fuch pow- 
er over the mind of man. In another example of the 
fame kind, the earth, as a Common mother, is anima*> 
ted to give refuge againfl a father's unkindnefs : 

AlmerU. Q Earth, behold, I kneel upon thy bofom. 
And bead my flowing eyes to ftream upon 
Thy face, imploring thee that thou wilt yield; 
Open thy bowels of compaffion, take 
Into thy womb the laft and moft forlorn 
Of all thy race. Hear me, thou common parent j 

— - I have no parent elfe. Be thou a mother, 

And flep between me and the curfe of him. 
Who was — who was, but is no more a father ; 

But 
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-But brands my innocence with horrid crimes ; 
And for the tender names of chiiJ and daughter^ 
Now calls me murderer and parricide. 

Mourning Bride^ aS 4. fc. 7. 

Plaintive paflions are extremely follicitous for vent ; 
«nd a foliloquy commonly anfwers the purpofe : but 
vrhen fuch a pailion becomes exceffive, it cannot be 
^gratified but hj fympathy from others ; and if denied 
^hat confolation in a natural way, it will convert even 
things inanimate into fympathifing beings. Thus Phi- 
lo6tetes complains to the rocks and pramontories of the 
if]e.of Lemnos* ; and Alceftes dying, invokes the fun, 
the light of day, the clouds, the earth, her hufband'a 
palace, &fr*i'. Mofchus, lamenting the death of Bion, 
conceives, that the birds, the fountains, the trees, la- 
ment with him : the fiiepherd, who in Virgil bewails the 
<leath of Daphnis, expreiTech himfelf thus : " 

Daphni, tuum Poenos etiam ingemuifTe l^nes 
Interitum» monteique fert fyivatque loquuntur. , 

Eclogue V. 47. 

Jigain^ 
" Ilium etiam lauri, illnm.etiam flevere myricae. 
Pinifer ilium etiam fola fub rupe jacentem 
Maenalus, et gelidi fieverunt faxa Lycaei. 

Eclogue X. 13. 
• Again i 

Ho vldo al pianto mio 
Refponder per pietate i faili e Toade $ 

£ fofpirar le fronde 

Ho vifto al pianto mia 

Ma non ho vifto mai, 

Ne fpero di videre 
Compalilon ne la crudele, e bella. 

Aminta di Taffo^ nS ^* fc Z> 

That fuch perfonification is derived from nature, will 

not admit the lead remaining doubt, after finding it ia 

poems of the darked ages and remoteft countries. No 

Vol. 11. , G figure 

* Philo6letes of Sophocles, a€t 4. fc. a. 
t Alceftes of Euripides, a6t a. fc. i. 
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figure IS more frequent in Olfian's works ; for example, 
The battle is over, faid the King, and I behold the 
blood of my friends. Sad it the heath of Lena, and 
mournful the oaks of Cromla. 
. Again : 

The fword of Gaul trembles at his fide, and longs to 
glitter in his hand. 

King Richard having got intelligence of Bolingbroke's 
invafion, fays, upon landing in England from his Iriih 
expedition, in a mixture of joy and refentment> 

» — . I weep for joy 

• To iland upon my kingdom once again. 
< Dear earth, I do falute thee with my hand, 
Though rebels wound thee with their horfes hoofs. 
As a long parted mother with her child 
Plays fondly with her tears, and fmiles in meeting.; 
So weeping, fmiling, greet I thee, my earth, 
And do thee favour with my royal hands. 
.Fret not thy Sovereign's foe', my gentle earth, 
Nor with thy fweets comfort his rav'nous fenfe : 
But let thy fpiders that fuck up thy venom. 
And heavy gaited roads, lie in their way j 
Doing annoyance to the treach'rous feet, 
Which with ufurping fteps do trample thee. 
Yield ftinging nettles to mine enemies ! 
And, when they from thy bofom pluck a flower. 
Guard it, I pr'ythee, with a lurking adder ; 
Whofe double ton|;ue may with a mortal touch 
Throw death upon thy fovereign's enemies. 
Mock not my fenfelefs conjuration. Lords f 
This darih (hall have a feeling ; and thefe ftones 
Prove armed foldiers, ere her native king 
Shall fauher under foul rebellious arms. 

RichardW, aff ^, fez. 
After a long voyage, it was cuftomary among the 
antients to falute the natal foil. A long voyage being 
of old a greater enterprize than at prefent, the fafe re- 
turn to one's country afier much fatigue and danger, 
was a circuinftdnce extremely deiighctul ; and it was 
natural to give rhe natal foil a temporary life, in order 
»p f)'mpaLhire with the traveJiei. See an example, A^ 

gamtmrfn 
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gamemnon of iEfcbilus, a£l 3. in the beginning. Re- 

free for leaving a place one has been accuftomed to» 
as the fame cSe^ *. 

Terror produceth the fame effe^ : it is communica- 
ted in thought to every thing around, even to things 
inanimate : 

-Speaking of Polyphemus, 
Clamorem imnienfum tollit, quo pontus et omnes 
Intremuere undz, penitufque ezterrita tellus 
'ItaJtae. Mneid, iii. 672. 

■ As when old Ocean roars, 

And heaves huge furges to the iremhling fhores. 

lUad ii. 249. 
And thundering footfteps Jbake the founding fhore. 

Iliad ii. 549. 

Then with a voice that Jbook the vaulted ikies. 

Iliad V. 431, 

Go, view the fettling fea. The ftormj wind is laid ; 
l>ut the biHows dill tremble on the deep, and feem t« 
fear the blaft. FingaL 

Racine, in the tragedy of Pbadra^ defer ibing the fea- 
moniler that deflroy'd Hippolytus, conceives the fea it- 
felf to be druck with terror as well as the fpe^ators : 

Le flot qui Tapporta recule epouvant6. 

A man alfo naturally communicates his joy to all 
objedts around, animate or inanimate: 

' As when to them who fail 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are paft 
Mozambic, off at fea norch-eaft winds blow. 
Sabean odour from the fpicy (bore 
Of Araby the Bleft ; with fuch delay 
Well pleased, tbcy flack their courfe, and many a league 
Chear'd with the grateful fmeli old Ocean fniiles. 

Paradife lofty h. 4. 

I have been profufe of examples, to (how what pow- 
er many paiHons have to animate their objects. In ail 
the foiegoing examples, the perfonification, if I mi(la|^ 

G z not, 

* Philoctetes ot Sophocles, at the dofe. 
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not, is fo complete as to afford an adual convidtiooy 
snomentary indeed, of life and intelligence. But it is 
evident from Aumberlefs inftances, that perfoniBcation 
IS not always fo complete: it is a common figure in de- 
icriptive poetry, underftood to be the language of the 
I ^vriter, and not of the perfons he defcribes : in this 
cafe, it feldom or never comes up to conviction, even 
momentary, of life and intelligence. I giv^ the fol* 
lowing examples. 

Firft in bis eaft the glorious lamp was fcen, 

Regent of day, .and all th'borizon round 

Inverted with bright rays ; jocund to run 

His longitude through heavVs high road : the gray 

Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danc*d. 

Shedding fwcet influence. Lefs bright the moon 

But oppofite, in levell'd weft was fet 

JJis mirror, with full face borrowing her light 

From htm ; for other Vightjbe needed none. 

Paradift /•/?, ^.7. /. 370*. 

Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe en the mifty mountain- top3. 

Rometi and Julieiy ail '^' fcj. 

But look, the morn, in ruffet mantle clad, 
'Walks o'er the dew of yon high eaftward hill. 

Hamlet t ad i* fc I . 

it may, I prefume, be taken for granted, that, in the 
foregoing inftancc«, the perfonification, either with the 
poet or his reaacr, amounts not to a convidtipn of intel- 
ligence J nor that the fun, the moon, the day, the morn, 
are here underftood to be fenfible "beings. What then 
is the nature of this perfonification ? I thi.k it muft be 
referred to the imagination : the inanimate objedt is ima- 
gined to be a fenfible being, but without any convidi- 
on, even for a moment, that it really is fo. Ideas or 

fidlons 



* The challity o{ the Engiifh language, which in 
common ufage diftinguiflies by genders no words but 
Aii^at (ignify beings male and female, gives thus a fine 
opportunity for the profopopoeia 5 a beauty unknown in 
other languages, where t\^ty word is mafculine or fe- 
minine* 
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fictions of imagination have power to raife emotions iii 
the mind f ; and when any thing inanimate is» in ima- 
gioationy fuppofed to be a feniible being* it makes by 
that means a greater figure thaii when an idea is formed 
of it according to truth. The elevation, however, ia 
this cafe, is far from being equal to what it is when the 
perfonification amounts to adual convtdion. Thus per- 
fonification is of two kinds. The firft, or nobler, ma/ 
be termed paffionate perfonijication : the other, or more 
Irumble, defer ipti*ve perfonijication ; becaufe feldoro or 
never is perfoniBcation in a defcription carried to the 
length of convidlion. 

The imagination is fo lively and active, that its ima- 
ges are raifed with very little effort ; and this judifiea 
the frequent ufe of defcriptive perfonificatton. This 
figure abounds in Milton's Allegro and Penferofo, 

AblUadl and general terms, as well as particular ob- 
je^s, are often neceflary in poetry. Such terms how- 
ever are not well adapted to poetry, becaufe they fug- 
geft not any image: I can readily form an image of A« 
lexander or Achilles in wrath ; but [ cannot form aa 
image of wratb in thie- abflra6t j or of wrath independent 
of a pecfon. Upon that account, in works addreffed 
to the imagination^ . abdrad terms are frequently perfo- 
nified : but fuch perfonificatioi) refU upon imaginatioa 
Dierely, not upon conviftion : 

8ed mihi vel Telius opteov prius ima dehifcat ; 
Vel Pater omnipotens adigat me fulmine ad umbrasi^ . 
PalLentes umbras Elrebi, nodtemque profundam, 
Ante pudor quam te violo, aut tua jura refolvo. 

jEneid, iv. I. 24. 

Thus, to explaia the eflfefts of ilander, it is imagined 
to he a voluntary agent : 

• No, 'tis Slander ; 

Wbofe edge is (harper than the fword ; whofe tongue 
Out-venoms all the worms of Nile'; whofe breath 
Rides on the pofling winds, and doth belje 
All corners of the world, kings, queens, and dates, 
Maids> matrons : nay, the fecrets of the grave 
^ G 3 This 

^ t See appendix, containing definitions and ezplanar 
tion terms, § 28. 
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This vipei'ous Slander enters. 

Sbakeffeaff Gymheiins, aQ 3. fc, 4. 

As alio human pafllons : take the follbwing example : 

— — — For PUafure and Re^venge 
Have ears more deaf than adders^ to the voice 
Of any true decition. 

Troilus and CreJJida^ a^ 2« Jc. 4^ 
Virgil explains fame and i^s effeds by a ftill greater va* 
licty of adlion *. And Shakefpear perfonifies death and . 
Its operations in a manner extremely fanciful : 

^ — .. . ■ Within the hollow crown . 

That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 

Keeps Death his court ; and there the antic iits,^ 

Scomng his ftate» and grinning at his pomp ; 

Allowing him a breathy a little fcene 

To roonarchize, be fear'd, and kill with looks ;^ 

Infufmg him with felf and vain conceit 

As if his fielh, which walls about our life, 

Were brafs impregnable; and humour'd thus,^ 

Comes at the la(l, and with a little pin 

Bores through hi^ catlle-walls, and farewell king. 

Richard "^i iUiy, fc,^_ 

Not lefs fuccefsfuliy is life and action given even to fleep: 
King Henry. How many thoufands of my pppreft. 
fubjedls 

Are at this hour afleep ! O gentle SUep^ 

Nature's foft nurfe, how have 1 frighted thee, 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eye- lids down,^ 

And deep my fenfes in forgeifulnefs ? 

Why rather. Sleep, ly'ft thou in fmoky ctibs^^ 

Upon uneafy pallets ftrecching thee. 

And hu(h'd with buzzing night*flies to thy flombery. 

Than in the perfumed chambers of the great 9 

Under the canopies of coitly liate,. 

And luU'd with founds of fweeteft melody ? 

O thou dull god) why iy'ft thou with the vile 

In ioathfome beds^ and leav'ft the kingly couch, 

A watch' cafe, to a common laruoi b^llr 
« Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy mad, 

Seat 



mtm 
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Seal up the ihip-boy's eyes, and rock hia brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious furge. 
And in the vifitation of the winds. 
Who take the rufEan billows by the top. 
Curling their monftrous heads, and hanging them • 
With deaf'ning clamours in the ilipp'ry ihrouds, ^ 
That, with the hurly, Death itfelf awakes ? 
Can*{l thou, O partial Sleep, give thy repof* 
To the wet fea-boy in an hour fo rude } 
And, in the calmeft and the ftilleft nighty 
With all appliances an^ means to boot. 
Deny it to a king ? Then, happy low I lie down p • 
-Uneafy lies the head that wears a crown. 

Sec9nd part^ Henry IV. <«? 3. yi-. i.' 

I fliall add one example more, to (how that dcfcriptive 
pcrfonification may be ufed with propriety, ercn where 
the purpofe of the difcourfe is inftruflion merely: 

On! let the fteps of youth be cautious, 

How-they advance into a dangerous world i 

Otir duty only can conduct us fafe: 

Our pafllons are feducers : but of all. 

The tlrongeft Love : he firft approaches us. 

In childiih play, wantoning in our walks: 

If heedlefsly we wander after him. 

As be. will pick out all the dancing- way. 

We're loft, and hardly to leturn again. 

We fliould take warning: he is painted blind, 

To fhew us, if we fondly follow him. 

The precipices we may fall into. 

Therefore let Firtue take him by the hand : 

Dkedted fo, he leads to certain joy. Southefn. ' 

Hitherto fuccefs has attended our fteps j but whe- 
ther wefhall complete our progrefs with equal fuccefs, 
feems doubtful ; for though it was to be expe£ted that 
by this time every difficulty fliould be over, vet when wc 
look back to the expreffions mentioned in tne beginning, 
tbirfty ground, furious dart, and fuch like, it feems not 
lefs difficult than at firft to fay whether there be here 
any fort of perfonification. Such expreffions evidentljjr 
raife not the flighteft conviflion of fenfibility: nor do I 
think the/ amount to defcriptive perfonification ; be- 

G 4 faufe^ 
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caufe, in them, we do not even figure the ground or the 
dart to be animated, ff fo, they cannot at all come un- 
der the prefent fubjedt. And to (hew more clearly that 
they cannot, I fhalf endeavour to explain what effe^- 
iiicb expreillona have naturally upon the mind. In the 
exprelfibn angtyt atean, for example, do we not tacitly, 
compare the ocean in a dorm to a man in wrath ?.- It is^ 
by this tacit comparifon that the exprefiion acquires a., 
force or elevation, above what is found in an epithet 
proper to the obje^ : which compariit>n> though tacic 
only, excludes perfonifkation ; becaufe, by the vtry., 
nature of comparHbn, the things compared are kept di- 
ftin£t, and the native appeaiance of each is preferved. 
It' will be fhown afterward, that expreflions of this kindi 
"belong to another figure, which I term a figure offpeeeb^ 
i^nd wfaicb^ employs the fe:Ven(h f^ftioi^ of the prefent: 
chapter. 

Though thus in general we can diftinguifh defcri[ftiv.e> 
perfonifica^on from what is merely a figure of fpeecby., 
it is however often difficult to fay^ with refpeft to foine . 
cxprefGons, whether they.be of the one kind or of the., 
other. Take the following itiftances. 

The moon (bines bright : in fuch a night as this, , 
"When the fweet wind did gently kifs the trees, 
And they did make no noife ; in fuch a night, 
Troilus methinks mounted the Trojan wall. 
And figh'd his foul towards the Grecian tents 
Where Cieffid lay that night. 

Merchant of Venice^ a& 5. yjr. It, 

^. i -r- — I have fee n 

Th' ambitious ocean fwell, and rage, and foam, 
To be exalted with the threatening clouds. 

Julius Cdpfar^ a& I. fe, 6: 

With refpedt to thefe and numberlefs other inftances of 
t^e fame kind, it muft depend upon the reader, whe* 
ihcT they be examples of perfonification, or of a figure^ 
of fpeech merely : a fprightly imagination will advance 
them to the former chifs ; with a plain reader they will 
temain to the lattcfr. 

Haying thus at large explained the. prefent figure, itj 
N^ifierent linds/ and the principles from whence derived ; . 

what 
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what comes next in order is, to fhew in what cafes it 
may be introduced with propriety, when it is fuitable* 
when unfui table. I begin with obferying, that paflio- 
nare perfonification is not promoted by evenr pailion in- 
differently. All difpiriting paflions are aveife to it ; and 
rcmorfe, in particular, is too ferious and fevere to be 

f ratified with a phantom of the*mind. I cannot there- 
iare approve the following fpeech of Enobarbu8> who 
liad deferted his mailer Antony ; 

Be wicnefs to me» O thou bleiTed moon, . 
When men revolted (hall upon record 
Bear hateful memory, poor Enobarbus did 
Before thy face repent • ' 

Oh fovereign miftreis of true melancholy. 
The poifonous damp of night difpunge upon me» * 
That life, a very rebel to my will, 
May hang no longer on me. 

Antony and Cleopatra^ a3 \, fc 7. 
If this can be juftified, it muft be upon the Heathen 
iyftem of theology, which converted into deities the fun, 
moon, and dars. < 

Secondly, After a paflionate perfonification is proper- 
ly introduced, it ought to be confined to its proper pro- 
vince, that of gratifying the paflion, without giving 
place to any fentiment or a£tion but what anfwers that 
purpofe ; for perfonification is at any rate a bold figure, 
and ought to be employed with great referve. The paf- 
fion of love, for example, in a plaintive tone, may give 
a momentary life to woods and rocks, in oi'der to make 
them fenfible of the lover*a didrefs : but no pafllbn will 
fupport a convi£tion fo farftretched, as that thefe woods 
and cocks fliould be living witneifes to report the dif-^' 
trefs to others ; 

Ch'i' t'ami piu de la mia vita, 

Se tu nol fai, crudele, 

Chie dilo a quefte felve 

Che t'el diranno, et t*el diran con efTe .j 

Le fere loro e i duri fterpi, e i iaiG .• 

Di quedi alpedri monti, 

Ch'i' ho fifpeffe volte 

Imeaeriti al fuon de' miei lament!. ' 

Paflgr Fido^ aS 3. fc. 3. ' 

G s No 
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No lover who is not crazed will utter fuch a i^entiment- 
it is plainly the operation of the writer, indulging hfs 
inventive facult;^ without regard to nature. The fame 
ebfervatioh is applicaWe to the following paflage : 
In winter's tedious nights fit by the fiie 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 
Of wot'ul ages, long ago betid: , 

And ere thou bid. good night, to quit their grief>^ 
Tell them the lamentable fall of me, 
And fend tho hearers weeping to their beds. 
For why ! the fenfelefs brands will fympathife 
The heavy accent of thy moving tongue. 
And in compailioa weep the fire out. 

Richard II, a^ <. fc\ \r\ 

One muft read this paflfage very ferioufly to avoid laughs? 
ing. The following paflage is quite extravagant : the 
different parts of the human body are too intimately con- 
nedted with felf, to be perfonified by the power of any 
paflion ; and after converting fuch a part into a fenfible 
being, it is tlill worfe to mase it be conceived as rifing^ 
in rebellion againft felf : 

Cleopatra. Hafte, bear my arm, and roufe the fer^r 
pent's fury. 

Coward flelh 

Wouldft thou confpire with Caefar, to betray mei\ 
As thou wcrt none of mine } Til force thee to't. ' 

Dryderiy All for Lo^ue^ aS J. 

Next comes defcriptive perfonification ;. upon which 
I muft obfeive, in general, that it ought to be cauti- 
oufly ufed. A perfonage in a tragedy, agitated by a 
llrong paflion, deals in warm fentimenis ; and the read^ 
cr, catching fire by fympathy, reliOieth the boldeft per- 
fonifications : but a writer, even in the moft lively def- 
cription, taking a lower flight, ought to content himfelf 
with fuch eafy perfonifications as agree with the tone of 
mind infpired by the defcription. Nor is even fuch ea* 
iy perfonification always admitted ; for in plain narra* 
tive, the mind, ferious and fedate, rejefts perfonificati- 
on altogether : Strada, in his hiftory of the Belgic wars, 
has the following paflfage, which, by a drained elevation 
above the tone of the fubje6t| deviates into burlefque. 
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Vix defcenderat a praetoria navi Caefar ; ctkm foeda ili« 
coexorta in porta tempeftas, clafTein impetu disjecit, prae- 
toriam haulir; quad non veduram amplius Caefareniy 
Czfarifque fortunam. Dec. i. /. i. 

Neither do I approve, in Sbakefpear, the fpeech of 
King John, gravely exhorting the citizens of Angiera to 
a furrender ; though a tragic writer has mudi greater 
lariMide than a hiftorian. Take the following fpecimcA ^ 
of this fpeech. ' 

The caanons have their bowels full of wrath ; ' 

And ready mounted are they to. fpit. forth 

Their iroa-ind^natioa 'gainU your walls. 

j^a z./c. J. ' 
Secondly, If extraordiaary marks of refpedl to a per- *- 
foit of low rank Jbe ridiculous, not lefs fo is the peifo- 
nification of ^ low fubjedt* This rule chiefly re^arda ' 
descriptive perfonification ; for a fubjedi can hardly be 
low that is the caufe of a violent paillon ; in that cir- ' 
cumftance^ at lead, it muil be of importance. But to 
afiign ^ny rule other than tafte merely, for avoiding : 
things below even defcriptive perfonificatipn, will, I 
am afraidy be a hard talk. ' A poet of fuperior genlAis*' 
pofleffing the power of inflaming the mind, may tako - 
liberties that would be dangerous for others. Hopier 
appears not extravagant in animating his darts and ar- 
rows: nor Thomfon in animating the leafons, the winds, 
the rains, the dews; he even ventures to animate the - 
diamond, and doth it with propriety : 

. Thar polifli'd bright •'^ 

And ail its native luflre let abroad. 

Dares, as it fparkies on the fair-one's bread, 

With vain ambition emulate her eyes. 

But there are things familiar and bale, to which perfp-« " 
nificatioa cannot defcend : in a compofed, date of ii>ind, 
to animate a lump of matter even in the mod rapid 
flight of fancy, degenerates into burlefque : , 

How now I what noile 1 that fplritis ppiHe^fed >vith hade, > 
That wounds th* unrefiding podern with tlieie lirokes, 

8bahfptar^ Meafure for Meafure^ aS 4^ fi.- 6. • 

■ ^ Or from the ihor^ 

The plovers when to fcatter o'er the heatti> 

And 
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And fiog their wild notes to the lift'niag nnafte, 

^homfin^ Springs I, %^\ 
faking of. a: man's hand cut off in battle : . 
Te decifa fuuni, Laride, dextera quasritt- 
.Semianimefqiie micant digki ; ferrumque retra£tan(. 

The perfonification here of a hand is infufferable, efpc- 
cially in a plain narrations not to mention thatfutfha- 
trivial incident is too minuteij defciibed. 

The fame obfervation is applicable to abftra£t terms, 
which ought not to be animated unlefs they have fome - 
natural dignity. Thomfon, in thts article, is extremely 
licentious ; wrtnefs the following inftances out of many, . 

O- vale of blifs ! O foftly fwelling hifts I 

0n which the power of cultivation lies, , 

^And joya to fee the wonders of his toiL' 

Summer^ /. 1423;^. 

Then hied Hunger bids his brother Tfiirjf 

Produce the mighty bowl : 
, Nox wanting' is the hrown O6^ober, drawn 

Mature and perfeft* from his dark retreat ' 
' Of thirty years 5 and now his honejf front • 

* Flames in the light refulgent. Autumn^ /. 516.. 

Thirdly, It is not fufficient to avoid improper fub*^ 
je6t8 ; fome preparation is neceffary, in order to roufe r 
the mind ; fox- the imagination refufes its aid> till it be> 
warmed at leaft, if not enflamed. Yet Thomfon, with-> 
out the leaft ceremony or preparation, introduceth each jt 
feafon as a fenfible being : 

From brightening fields of sether fair difclos'd. 

Child of the fun, refulgent Summer comes, 

In pride of youth, and felt through Nature's depth... 

He comes attended by the fultry hours, , 

And ever-fanning breeaes, on his way; 

While from his ardent look, the turning Spring 

Averts her btu/hful face, ami earth and'Uies 

All diiilingi to his hot dominion leaves. , 

' • Summer, /. i^ 

• Sec IVinter comes, to rule the vary *d "year, 
Sttllen and fad v^ith all his riling train., ' 

FfifourSf^ 
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Fap.oun^ and cloudsy and ft$rms. Winter ^ L i . 

This- has violently the air of writing mechanically with- 
out taile. It -is not natural, that the imagination of a 
writer ihould be fo much heated at the very commence- 
ment ; and, at any. rate,, he cannot ezped fuch du^t* 
Ifty in his readers. But if this pradice can be juftiBed 
by authority, Thomfon has one of no mean note : Vid« 
begins -his fiiA eclogue in.the. following words: 

Dicite, vosMur9e,»et juvenum memorate querelas ; , 
Dicite; nam-*motas ipfas ad carmina cautes . 
Et requieiTe fuos.perhibencvaga Humioa curfus.^ 

E:ven Shakefpear is not always careful to prepare the ^ 
mind for this bold 6gure. Take the following inftanee.. . 

- — '. — r — --! Upon, thefe taxations, . 

The clothiers aU^ not able to maintaia 
The many to them 'longing, have put off 
The ilpinftets,. carders, fullers^ weavers j who,- . 
Unfit for other Jife, couTpelFd by hunger. 
And lack of otheit 4iieans, in defpVate manner 
Daring th'event to th' teeth, are all in uproar. 
And Danger ferve^ amQng them. 

Htnr^ VUl. ad i. yi. 4.: 

Fourthly,. .Defcriptiv'e pcrfonification, ftill more than 
what is paifictnate, ought to be Jcept within the bounds 
of moderation. V A feader warmed with a beautiful fub* 
jcidt, can imagine, even without pailio'n, the winds, for 
example^ to.be animated: but flill the winds are the 
fubje^i and any adiion afcribed to. them beyond or con- 
trary to their ufual. operation, appearing unnatural,^ fel- 
dom fails to baoi(h the illufion .altogether : . the Header's 
imagination too far drained, refufes its aid *, and the de- 
fcription becomes obfcqre, inilead of being more lively 
and ftrikiog. In this view, the following paflage, def- 
cribing Cleopatra on (hipboard^ appears, to me exc<(pttr 
enable, . 

The barge ihe fat in^ like a burnifh'd throne,' 
Burnt on the water ; the poop was beaten g9ld» . 
Purple the fails, and fo perfumed, that • 
The winds were love-fick with 'em.- 

Ant^njf and Chopfttraf: off 4. /c, S, 

The 
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The winds in their impetuotJs courfe have fo much the 
appearance of fury, that it is eafy to figure them wreak- 
ing their rcfentment ag^iinft their enemies, by deftroy- 
ing houfes, /hips, Vc. ; but |o figure them love-'licky 
has no refemblance to them in any circumflance. In 
another paiTage, where Cleopatra is alfo the fu^je^* the 
petfonification of the air is carried beyond all bounds :. 

. The city caft 

Its people out upon her $ and Antony 
Inthron*d i'th'market'place» did (it alone> 
Whiftling to th'air, which but for vacancy, • 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, . 
And made a gap in nature. 

Aniony and Cleopatra, a3 2. fc, 3. 

The following perfonification of the earth or foil is not 

)ef» wild : 
She ihall be dignify'dNwith this high honour 
To bear my Lady's train ; left the bafe earth 
Should from,/her vefture chance to fteal a kifs; 
And of fo great a favour growing proud, 
Difdain to root the fummer-fwelllDg flower, , 
And make rough winter e^erladingiy. 

Tivo Gentlemen ^f Verona, a3 %, fc. 7. 

Shakefpear, far from approving fuch intemperance of 
imagination, puts this fpeech in the mouth of a ranting 
lover. Neither can I relifh what follows: - 

Omnia qu2, Phcebo quondam meditante, beatus 

Audiit £urotas, juifitque edifcere lauros, 

lile canit. Virgil. Buc. vi. 82^ 

The chearfulncfs'fingly of a paftofal fong, will fcarce 
iupport perfonification in the lowed degree. .But ad* 
mitting, that a river gently flowing may be imagined a 
feniible being liftening to a fong, I cannot enter into the 
cdfl^eit of the river's, ordering his laurels to barn the 
fong : here all refemblance to any thing real is quite 
loft. This however is copied literally by one of our 
greateft poets ; early indeed, before matucity of taile 
or judgment : 

Thames heard the numbers as he flow'd along, - 
And bade his willows learn the moving fong. 

Pope*s PaJisraTsi pajt, 14. /, 5. 

This 
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This author, in riper years, is guilty of a much greater 
deviation from, the rule^ DuUnels may be in agin «d a 
deity or idftl, to be worfliipped by bad writers ; but then 
fome fort of dilguile is requifite, fome baftard virtue 
ntufl be beftow*d, to give this idol a plaulible appear- 
ance. Y«t in the DunciaJ, Duilnefs, without the leafl: 
difguife, is made the objeft of worfhip: the mind re- 
jects fuch a hdion as unnatural ; for c'uiinefs is a defe^t^ 
ci* which even the dulled mortal is afliamed: . 

Then he : great tamer of all human art I ; 

Firft in my care, and ever at my heart ; 

Duilnefs I whofe good old caufe I yec defend, , 

\Vith whom my mufe began, with whom fhall end, 

E*er (ioce Sir Fopling's pei-iwig was praife. 

To the Uft honours of the Bull and Biys ! 

O thou! of bus'nefs the directing foul f 

To this our head, like bias to the bowl, 

'Which, as more pondVous, makes its aim more true. 

Obliquely wadiing to the mark in view : 

O! ever gracious to perplex'd mankind, 

Still fpread a healing iiiifl before the mind : 

And, left we err by Wit's wild dancing light, 

Secure us kindly in our native night. 

Or, if to wit a coxcomb make pretence. 

Guard the fur e barrier between that and fenfe j 

Or quite unravel all the reasoning thread, 

And hang fome curious cobweb m its ftead f 

As, forced from wind-guns, lead itfelf can fly. 

And pondVous (lugs cut fwiftly through the iky • 

As clocks to weight their nimble motion owe, 

The wheels above urg*d by the load below: 

Me Emptinefsy and Duilnefs could infpire. 

And, were my elafticity, and fire* < -^ B. i. 163. 

The fallowing inftance is ftretched beyoiia. all refem- 
blance: it is bold to take a part or member of, ^ living 
creature, and to beftow upon it life, volition,' :^ adli- 
on : after animating two fuch members, it is ftill. bolder 
to make one envy the other ; for this is 'wide of any rc-» 
femblance to reality : 

--^ De noftri baci 

' Meritamenti 

• ■ ■ /^ 
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Mentamenti (la giudice quella, . 

Che la bacco ba p\^ bella. 

Turtc concordemeote 

Elefier la beliilima Aniarilli ; : 

£d' ella i fuoi begli occhi 

Dalcemente cbinando, 

Di modefto rofTo tutta.fi tinfe^ 

E monftro.ben, che non men bella d dentro ^ 

Di quel che fia di fuori ; 

O fofle, ch'el bel volto 

AvelTe invidia alPonorata bbcca,. 

E.s'adoFnafle anch' cgli 

Delia purpurea fua pompofa veda', 

Quafi volefle dir, fon bello anch'io. 

faft<ir Fidoy a/St i.fc. I.<. 

Fifthly, The enthufiafm of paffion may have the ef- - 
fe^ to prolong pafiionate perfonitication : but defcrip* 
tiv;e perfonificiatioa cannot be diTpatched in too few 
words; a eircumftantiate defcription diirolves the charm, ^ 
and makes the attempt to perfonify appear ridiculous. . 
Homer fucceeds in animating his darts and arrows : but . 
fuch perfonification fpun out in a French tianflalion, i» , 
mere burlefque : • 

Et la fl^che en furie, avide de fon fang. 
Part, vole a lui, Tacteint, ct lui percc le flanc. . 
Horace fays happily, \ 
Poft equitem fedet atra Cura. . 

See how this thought degenerates by being divided, like • 
the former, into a number, of minute parts : 

Urf fou rempH d*erreurs, que le trouble accooipagne 
£t malade i la viile ainfi qu' d la compagne. 
En vain monte d cheval pour tromper fon ennui^ 
Le Chagrin rqonte en croupe, et galope avec.lui.. 
A poet, in amort and lively cxpreificn, may animate - 
his mufe, his genius, and even his verfe : but to ani- 
mate his verfe, and to addrefs a whole epiftle to it, aa 
Bbileau doth*,' is in fuppor table. 

The following palTage is not lefs faulty. 

Her 
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Her fate h whifper*d by the gentle breeze* 

And told in (ighs to all the trembling trees : 

The trembling trees, in evVy plain and woody. 

Her fate retnurmur to the (liver fk)od$ 

The (liver flood, fo lately calm, appears. 

Sweird with new. pafHon, and o'erflows with tears;: 

The winds, and trees, and floods, her death deplore,. 

Daphne, our. grief !. our glory I now no more. 

Pope's Paji orals ^ iv. 6l. 

I;et grief or lov« have the. power to anioiate the winds» 
the trees, the floods, provided the figure be difpatched * 
ift a (ingle exprcfllon : even in that cafe, the figure fel- 
d.om has a good efFedl ; becaufe grief or love of the. ' 
pafloral kind, are caufes rather too faint for fo violent 
aji effed as imagining the winds, trees, or fbods, to be 
f<pn(ihie beings. But when this figure is deliberatel/. 
fpreadout with great regularity and accuracy, through 
many lines, the. reader, inilead of reliOiing it, is flruek. 
with its ridiculous appearance. 

SECT IL APOSTROPHE. 

THis figure and the former are derived from the • 
fame principle. If, to humour a plaintive paf- 
fton, we can beftow a momentary fcn(U)i4ity upon an* 
inanimate obje^, it is not more difficult to be flow a 
i^omentary prefenc^ upon a fenfible being who is abfent : : 

Hinc Drepani me port us et illaetabilis ora 
Accipit. Hie, pelagi tot tempcdatibus adlus, 
Heu ! genitorem, omnis curae cafufque levamen, , 
Amitto Anchifen : bic me pater optime fejfum 
Deferisy heu I tantis nequicquam erepte periclis. 
Nee vates Helenus, cum multa horrenda moneref, , 
Hos mihi praedixit lu^us; non diraCelaeno. 

Mneid, iii. 707.-' 

Strike the harp in praife of Brageta^. whom I left ia 
the-iOe of mill, the fpoufe of my love. Doft thou raifo 
thy fair face from the rock to find the (ails of Cucbulltiff 
The fea is rolling far diftant, and its whke foam (halt . 
deceive thee fpr my fails^ Retire, for it is night, my 
Jove, and the dark winds (igh in thy hair. Retire to the. 
ll^U, pf my feafts,. and think of . th^ ciuies that are paft » . 
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for I will not return till the ftorni of war is gone. O 
Connaly fpeak of wars and arms, and fend her from mj 
mind; for lovely with her laven hair is the white-bo* 
fom'd daughter of Sorglan. Fingal, ^. I- 

Speaking of Fingal abfent, 

Happy are thy people, O Fingal, thine arm (hall fight 
their battles. Thou art the firft in their dangers ; the 
wifeft in the days of their peace : thou fpeakeft, and 
thy thoufands obey; and armies tremble at the found of 
thy fteel. Hisippy are thy people, O Fingal. 

This figure is fomctimes joined with the former : things 
inanimate, to quaHfy them for lidening to a pafllonate 
expoftulation, are not/only perfonifieu, but alfo con* 
ceived to be prefent : 

£t, (1 fata Dei^Bi, fi mens non laeira fuifTet^ 
Impulerat ferro Argolicas foedare latebras: 
7rojaque nunc ji ares ^ Friamique arx alta maneres, 

JEneid, ii. 54.; 

Helena, " P(por Lord, is't I 

That chafe thee from thy country, and expqfc 

Thofe tender limbs of thine to the event . 

Of none fparing-war? And is it I 

That drive thee from the fportive court, where thou '. 

Waft fliot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 

Of fmoky muflcets ? O you leaden mejjengers^ 

That ride upon the violent fpeed of fire, 

Fly with falfe aim; pierce the ftill moving air 

That fings with piercing ; do not touch my Lord ! 

Airs well that ends ivell^ ad 3 . fc. 4. ■ 

And let them lift tea thoufand fwords, faid Nathos 
with a fmile : the fons of car-borne Ufnoth will never 
tremble in danger. Why doft thou roll with all thy 
foam, thou roaring fea of Uilin ? why do ye rullle on 
your dark wings, ye whiftling tempefts of the (ky ? Do 
re think, ye Oorms, that ye keep Nathos on the coaft? 
No ; his (oul detains him ; children of the night ! Al* 
thos, bring my father** arms, l^c, Fingal, 

Whither haft thou fled, O wind, faid the King of 
Morven ! Doft thou ruftle in the chambers of the fouth, 
and purfue the ihowcr in other landsi Why ^omcft not 

thou 
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tbou to my fails, to the blue face of my Teas? The foe 
i« in the land of Morvep> and the King ia abfent. 

FingaL 

Haft thou left thy blue courfe in heaven, golden-hair'd 
fon of the (ky ! The weft hath optn'd its gates ; the 
bed of thy repofe is there. The waves gather to be- 
hold thy beauty : they lift their trembling heads ; they 
fee thee lovfely in thy fleep j but they flirink away with 
fear. Reft in thy (hadowy cave, O Sun I jand.let thy 
return be in joy- FingaL 

Daughter of Heaven, fair art thou I the filence of thy 
face is pleafant. Thou comeft forth in lovelinefs : the 
ft^rs attend thy blue fteps in the eaft; The jclouds re- 
joice in thy prefence, O Moon ! and brighten their dark-' 
bVown fides. Who is like thee in heaven, daugbtcl- of 
the night ? The ftars arc afliamed in thy prefence, and 
turn afide their fparkting eyes. Whither doft thou retire 
frpm thy courfe, when thedarknefs of thy countenance 
grows? Hart thou thy hall like Oflian? Dwelleft thott 
in the ihadow of grief? Have thy fifters fallen from hea- 
ven ? and are they who rejoiced with thee at night, no 
iBore? — ^^ Yes, they have fallen, fair lighi ; and often 
dpft thou retire to mourn. ■ But thou thyfelf fhalt, 

one night, fail ; and leave thy blue path in heaven. The 
flars will then lift their heads : they, who in thy pre- 
fence were afliamed, will rejoice. Fingal, 

This figure, like all others, requires an agitation of 
nijnd. In plain narrative) as, for example, in giving 
he genaology of a family^ it has no good eftc6t : 

■ .. ■ Fauno Picus pater j ifque parenteni 

T$t Saturne, refert ; tu fanguinis ultimus audtor. 

^ntid. vii. 48. 

SECT. III. HTPE RBO LE. 

IN this figure, by which an objeA is magnified or di- 
^ miniflied beyond the truth, we have another cffc6t of 
the foregoing principle. An object uncommon with ref- 
pe6t to nze, either very great of its kind or very little, 
ftrrkes us with furprife 5 and this emotion forces upon 
the mind a momeniary conviction that the objed 15 great- 
er 
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er or lefs tban it is in reality*: the fame efltft, precife— 
I7, attendis figurative grandeur or littleness ; and hence» 
the hyperbole, which exprefles that momentary convic- 
tion. A writer^ taking advantage of this natural dclu- 
iion, enriches his defcription greatly by the hyperbole : 
and the reader, even in his cooleft moments, reliflies 
that figure, being fenfible that it is the operation of na* 
ture upon a warm fancy. 

It cannot have efcaped obfervation, that a writer is 
generally more fuccefsful ia magnifying by a hyperbole 
than in diminifhing. The reafon is, tbat a minute ob- 
jeft contradls the mind, and fetters its power of imagi-r 
nation j, but that the mind, dilated and inflamed with a- 
grand objedl, moulds objedls for its gratification with 
great facility. Longiaus, with refpedt to a diminifliing- 
hyperbole, quotes the following ludicrous thought from 
a comic poet: *• He was owner of a bit of ground not 
** Targer than a Lacedemonian letter fi" But, for the. 
Teafoa now given, the hyperbole has by far the greater, 
force in magnify ing obje^s J , of which take the follow*, 
ing examples : 

For all the land which thou feefV, to thee will I give 
it, and to thy feed for ever* And I will make thy feed 
as the du ft. of the earth: fo that if. a man can number 
the duft of the earth, then fliall thy feed alfo be num- 
bered. Gene/is xiii, 15. 16, 
Ilia vel inta^lse fegetis per fumma volaret 
Gramlna ; nee teneras curfu laefiiTet atiftas. 

JEneid. vii. 808I . 

■ Atque imo barathri ter gurgite vaftos 

Sbrbet in abruptum flu6tus, rurfufque fub auras 
Erigit alternos, ei fidera verberat undd» 

Mheid, liu 4a t«. 
■ Horrifici.s ju?ta tonat Mtm. minis, 
laterdamque atram prorumpic ad aethera nubem. 
Turbine fumantem piceo et candente favilla : 
Attollitque globos flammarum, et £dera lambit. 

JEjtiid. iii. 571. . 
Speaking ^ 
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* S^e chap. 8. 

t, Chap, 31. of hi} treatife on th« fublimc. 
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Speaking of Po]jphemii8» 

' m ' ' > ' Ipfe arduusy altaque pulfat 
Sidera. JEmid^ iii. 619. 

■ ■■» ■ ' When fee fpeaks, 
The air, a chartered libertine is ftill. 

Henry V. ad i. fc. 1. 

'Now fliield with' fhield, with helmet hehnet clos'd, 
rPo armoyr armour, lance to lance oppos'd, 
Hoft againft hoft with (hadowy fquadrons drew, 
The founding darts in iron tempefts flew, 
Vidtors and vanquifh^d join promifcuous cries. 
And ihrilling (houts and dying groans arife; 
With ftrearaing blood the flipp'ry fields are dy'd, 
And flaughter'd h^roes'fwell t.he dreadful tide. 

Iliad, iv. 508. 
The following may alfo pafs, though Hretched pretty far. 
£ conjungendo i tenierario ardire 
Edrema forza, e infaticabili leoa 
Vien chc fi'impetuofo il ferro gire, 
Che ne trema la terra, e'l ciel balena. 

Gieru/aiemmfj cant, 6. Ji, 46. 

Quintilian '* is feniible that this figure is natural : 
♦* For," fays he, *« not contented with truth, we na- 
turally incline to augment ordiminiih beyond it* and 
for that reafon the hyperbole is familiar even among 
the vulgar and illiterate :" and he adds, very juftly, 
** That the hyperbole is then proper, when the fubjcift 
*• of itfelf exceeds the common meafure/* From thefe 
premiffes, one would not expedt the following inference, 
the only reafon he can find for juftifying this figure of 
fpeech, « Conceditur enim amplius dicere, quia dici 
** quantum eft non poteft : meliufque ultra quam citra 
** flat oratio/* (We are indulged to fay more than e- 
nough, becaufe we cannot fay enough ; and it is better 
to be above than under). In the name of wonder, why 
this fl'ght and childiih reafoning, after obferving, that 
the hyperbole is founded on human nature r I could not 
re<ilt this perfonal ftroke of criticifm ; intended not a,- 
galail our author, for no human creature is exempt from 

error, 

^ L. 8. cap. 6. m fin. 
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error, but againft the blind veneration that is paid to 
the antient clafllc writers, without diftinguifliiDg their 
blemiihes froni their beauties. 

Having examined the nature of this figure, and the 
principle on which it is eredted, I. proceed, as in the 
firft feflion, to the rules by which it ought to be go- 
verned. And, in the Brft place, it is a capital fault, to 
introduce an hyperbole in the defcription of any thing 
ordinary or familiar ; for in fuch a cafe, it is altogether 
unnatural, being deftitute of Jfurprife, its only founda* 
tion. Take the following inftance, where the fubjeft 
is extremely fanliliar, -^iz. fwimming to ^ain the ihore 
after a ftipwreclc 

I faw him beat the furgesr under him» 
And ride upon their backs ; he trode the water; 
Whofe enmity he flung adde, and breailecl 
The furge mod fwoln that met him 5 his bold head 
*Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar'd 
Himfelf with his good arms, in \ui\y ftrokes 
To tWJhorfy that o'er his wave borne balls bow'd, 
■ As ftooping to relieve him. Tem/>eJI, a£l 2. fc. 1, 

In the next place, it may be g^ithercd from what is 
faid, that an hyperbole can never fuit the tone of any 
difpiritingpailion: forrow in particular will never promj^,t 
fuch a figure; and for that reafon the following hyper- 
boles mull be condemned as unnatural. 

K.Ricb. Aumerle, thoU weep'ft, my tender-hearted 
coufin ! 
We'll make foul weather with defpifed tears ; 
Our (ighs, and they, (hall lodge the fummercorn, 
And make a dearth in this revolting land. 

Richard II. tfiff 3. /t. 6. 

Draw them to Tyber's bank, and weep your tears 
Into the channel, till the 1 weft ft ream , , 
Do kifs the moft exalted Ihores of all. 

Julius Ckefar^ aB l. fc. i . 

Thirdly, A writer, if he wi(h to fucceed, ought al- 
ways to have the render in his eye : he ought in parti- 
cular never to venture a bold thought or expreffion, till 
the reader be warmed and prepared. For that reafon, 
an hyperbole in the beginning of a work can never be 
in its place. Exatuple: Jam 
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Jam pauca aratro^ jugera reglaBi 

Moles relinquent. Horat. Carm. lih, 2, oJe tf. 

The niceft point of all, Is to afcertain the natural li- 
mits of an hyperbole, beyond which being overftrained 
it hath a bad efFed. Longinus, in the above-cited chap- 
ter, with great propriety of thought, enters a caveat a- 
gainft an hyperbole of that kind : he compares it to a 
bow-ftf ing, which relaxes by overtraining, and produ* 
ceth an iffedt directly oppoHte to what is intended. To 
afcertain any precife boun ary, woulti be difficult, if 
not impradicable. Mine fhall be an humbler taflc, which 
is, to give a fpecimen of what I reckon overftrained hy* 
perboles; and I (hail be extremely curt upon them, be- 
caufe examples are to be fouid et^ery where: no fault 
is more common among writeis of inferior rank; and 
inftanccs are found even among clafHcal writers; wit- 
' nefs the following - hyperbole, too bold even for an 
Hotfpur. 

i^otfpur* talking of Mortimer : 

In (ingle oppoGtion hand to hand, 
•He did confound the bed part of an hour 
In changing hardiment with great Glendower, 
Three tunes they breath'd, and three times did they 

drink. 
Upon agreement, of fwift Severn's flood; 
Who then affrighted with their bloody looks. 
Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds. 
And hid his crifp'd head in the hollow bank^ 
Blood- ftained with thefe valiant combatants. 

Firji party Henry IV. a^ i, fc, 4. 

- Speaking of Henry V. 

England ne*er had a king until his time : 
Virtue he had, defervlng to command ; 
His brandifh'd fword did blind men with its beams : 
His arms fpread wider than a dragon's wings,: 
His fparkling eyes, replete with awful fire, 
More /dazzled, and drove back his enemies. 
Than midday fun fierce bent againft their fr^oes. 
What fhould I fay? his deeds exceed all fpeech: 
He never lifted up his hanJ, but conquer'J. 

Firjl p4irt^ Henry VI. aH \, fc. i. 

Se 
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Se rutti gli alberi del mondo foflcro penne, 
•11 cielo roire carta, ii mare incho.lro, 
Non bafteriano a defcrivcre la niininia 
-Parte delle voftre perfettioni. 

Se tante lineue haveili, e tante voci, 
Quant' occhi il cielo, e quante arene il marey 
Perderian tutto il fuono, e Ja favella 
Nel dire a pienoie voftri lodi initnenfi. OuarinL 

It is obfervabie that a fajperbole, even the mod ex- 
travagant, generally produces fome emotion : the pre« 
fent hyperbole is an exception ; and the reafon is, that 
numbers, in which the extravagance entirely confifts, 
make no impreilion Hpon the imagination when they ex»^ 
ceed what can eaiily be conceived. 

Lallly, An hyperbole, after it is introduced with all 
advantages, ought to be comprehended within the few- 
eft words pofllble : as it cannot be reliflied but in the 
'hurry and fwelling of the mind, a icifurely view dif- 
folves the charm, and difcovers the defcription to be 
•extravagant at leaft, and perhaps alfo ridiculous. This 
fault is 'palpable in a fonnet which pafTeth for one of the 
moft complete in the French ianguage: Phillis, in a 
k)ng and florid defcription, is made as far to outfhine the 
fun as he' outlhines the ilars : 

Le iilence regnoit fur la terre et fur Tonde, 
L'air devenoit ferain et TOlimpe vermeil, 
Et I'amoureux Zephir aftVanchi du fomeil, 
Reifufcitoit les fleurs d'uiie haleioe fi^conde. 

L'Aurore^d^ployoit Tor de fa treife blonde, 
£t femoit de rubis le chemin du foleil ; 
EnBn ce Dieu venoit au plus grand appareil 
Qu*il foit jamais venu poui ^clairer le monde: 

Quand Ja jeune Phillis au vifage riant, 
Sortant de fon palais plus clair que Torient, 
Fit voir une luuiiere et plus vive et plus belle. 

Sacr^ flambeau du jour, n'en foiez point jalouXy 

Vous pardt^s alors aulU peu devant elle, 

Que les feux de la nuit avoienc fait devant vous. 

MalUviUe. 

There is in Chaucer a thought expreifed in a fingle line, 

which 
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iK^hich fets a joung beauty in a more advantageous light, 
than the whole of this much laboured poem : 

XJp role the fun* and up rofe EmeUe. 

SECT. IV, 
7he means or inftrument conceived to be tbe n^ejtt, 

WHen we furvey a number of obje£ts conoe^ed 
together, that which makes the greateft fieurs 
employs chiefly our attention ; andthe emotion ir railes^ 
if lively^ prompts us even to exceed nature in the con- 
ception we form of it. Take the following examples. 

For Neleus' fon Alcides* rage had flain. 

A broken rock the force of Pirus threw. 

in thefe inftances, the rage of Hercules and the force 
of Pirns, being the capital circumftances, are fo far ex- 
alted as to be cenceived the agents tkat produce the 
cfFeas. 

In tbe following inftances, hunger being the chief 
circumftance in the defcription, is itfelf imagined to be 
the patient. 

Whole hunger has not -tailed food thefe three days. 

Jane Shore, 

■ ■ As when the force 
Of fttbterranean wind tranfpof ts a hill. Paradife loft, 

■ ■ As when the potent rod 

Of Amram's Ton, in Egypt's evil dav 

Wav'd round tbe coad, upcall'd a pUchy cloud 

Of locufts. Paradife loft^ 

SECT. V. 

A figure^ 'which J among related ohjedSf extends the pro* 
perties of one to another, 

THis iigure is not dignified with a proper name, 
becaufe it has been overlooked by writers. It 
merits, however, a place in this workj and mud be 
diiliiiguiihed from thofe formerly handled, as depending 
on a diiferent principle. Giddy brinks jovial voincy da* 
ring ijooundy are examples of this figuie. Here are ad- 
jectives that cannot be made to iignily any quality of the 
Vol. 11. H fubftantivej 
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^ fubftaiitiyies to which ihej arc joined: a hrink^ for ex- 

. ample, cannot be termed giddy in a fenfe, either proper 
or figurative, that can fignify any of its qualities or at*> 
tributes. When we examine attentively the expreilioOt 
we difcover, that a brink is termed giddy from produ- 
cing, that efFe^ in thofe who ftand on it : in the fame 
manner a wound is faid to be darings not with refpedt 
to Itfelf, but with refpedt to the boldnefs of the perfon 
who inilidts it : and wme irfaid to be jtwiaU as infpiring 
iTiirth and jollity. Thus the attributes of one fubjeS 
are extended to another with which it is conne£led ; and 
the ^xpreflion of fuch a thought muil be confidered as 
a 6^ure, becatkfe the attribute is not applkable to the 
fubje^t in any pri>perfenf<?. 

How are we to account for this figure, which we fee 

' lies in the diotighr,, and to what principle (hall we refer 
it r Have poets a privilege to alter the nature of tbingSt 
and at pleafure to bellow attributes upon a fubje^t to 

• vrhich they da not belongi We have bad often occaiioa 
to inculcate, that the mind pafleth eafily and fweetly 
along a train of connected obje^ls ; and where the ob- 
je^s are intimately connected, that it is difpofed to carry 
along the good or bad properties of one to another ; ef- 
pecially when it is in any degree inflamed with thcfe 
properties *. From this princrpte is derived the figure 
tinder confideration. Language, invented for the com- 
munication t>f thonght, wonW be imperfedt, if it were not 
expreflive even of the (lighter propenfities and more de- 
licate feelings: but language cannot remain fo imperfect 

•*mong a people who have received qny pob'ih j becaul'e 
language is regulated by internal feeling, and is gradually 
fo improved as to exprefs whatever paifes in the mind. 
Thus, for example, when a fword in the. band of a cow- 
ard, is termed a cotjoard pword^ the expreflion is fignifi- 
Cative of an irtternal operation ; for the mind, in pading 

' fiom the agent to Its inftrument, is dipofed to extend 

^ to the latter the properties of the former. Governed 
by the fame principle, we fay lifienifig fear, by extend- 

' irig the attribute lifiening of the man who liftens, to the 
pallion with which he is moved. In the exprc(fion» bold 

» deedi 
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deed^ or ttudax f acinus y we exteml tlie effed to wliat 
properly belongs to the caufe. But not to wafte time 
by making a commeotary «pQQ «v«iy expreffion of this 
kind, the beft way to give a compete view of the fub- 
jed, is to exhibit a table of the dtflf^rfOt VelntioDS (bat 
may give occalioA to this figure. And in viewing that 
tablet it will be obferved, that tlie -figure cao never have 
any grace hot where the relations are of the moft inti- 
mate Und. 

I. An attribute of the caufe exprefled as an attri* 
bute of the effed. 

Audax facinus. 

Of yonder fleet a hold difcovery make. 

An impious mortal gave the daring wound. 

I ■ ■ ij To my advfntrpus fong. 

That with no middle flight intends to (o^ir. 

Pamdife hfi. 

%, An attribute of the effect exprefled as an attribute 
of the caufe. 

Quos petiifle a^bos pii/#rA cenfebam in m^ri. 

Plautus. 
No wonder, fallen (Uch a pernicious height. 

fairadife loft. 

3. An effed exprefled as an attribute of the caufe. 

Jovial wine, Giddy brink, Drowfy night, Muliog mid- 
night. Panting height, Aftoniih'd thought. Mournful 
f;loom. 

Cafling a dim religious light. Milton Comuu 

And the merry bells ring round. 
And the jocund rebecks found. Milton^ Allegro, 

4. An attribute of a fubjed beftowed upon one of 
its parts or members. 

Longing arms. 

It was the nightingale, and not the lark. 
That pierc*d the fearful hollow of thine ear, 

Romeo and Juliet ^ ad y fc* 7, 

■— — . Oh, lay by 

Thofe mod ungentle looks and angry weapons; 
Unlcfs you mean my griefs and killing fears 

^ Hz Should 
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Should ftrctch me out at your relentlefs feet. 

Fair Pinittnty ad 3. 

— . — : ^ Arid ready now 

To ftoop with ^wearied wing, zn^iwiUing feet. 
On the bare outiide of this world; 

« P^iradifi hftf b.' ^, 

5. A quaUty of the agent given to tie tnftriment 
with which it operates. 

Why peep your convard fwords half out their (hells ? 

6. An attribute of the agent given to the fubjedl 
upon which it operates. 

Higb'climbing hWL . ;' :MiUan._ 

7. A quality of one fubjedt given to another, 

Icci, beatis nunc Arabum invides 

Gaiis. Harat, Carm. L 1. ode 2^ 

When faplefs age, and weak unable limbs. 
Should bring thy father to his drooping chair. 

Sbniefpiar. 

By art, the pilot through the boiling deep 
And howling tempeft, llefers the fearlefsO\\^, 

Iliad xxiii- 385. 

/rhen, nothing loath, th'enamour'd fair he led, 
'And funk tranfported on the confcious bed. 

0//f/^ viiL 337. 

A ftupid monoent motionlefs fhe-iftood. 

Summer ^ I. 1336. 

8. A circuraftance connefted with a fubje6t, expreiTed 
as •a quality of the fubjed. 

Breezy fummit. 

Tis ours the chance of /^A/i»g fields to try. 

Iliad i. 30 1, 

Oh I had I dy'd before iSssX txell fougbt wall. 

Odyjjey v. 395. 

From this table it appears, that the exprefling an ef- 
fe£t as an attribute of the caufe, is not fo agreeable as 
the oppofite expreffion. The progrefs from caufe to 
cfFea is natural and eafy : the oppoTite progrefs refem- 
bles retrogade motion * 1 and therefore panting height^ 
^ . . ajhnijb'd 

♦ See chap. i. 
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aftonijh^d thfiughty are ftralned and uncouth expreflions* 
which a writer of tatte wiil avoid. 

It is not lefs drained, to applj to a fubjedt in its pre- 
. fent Hate, an epiehet that may belong to ic in fome fu- 
ture ftate ; 
Submerfafqne obrue puppes. Mneid. i. 75. 

And mighty ruins fall. Iliads, 411. 

loipipps fons their mangled fathers wound. 

Another '^rule reganls this Bgure, That the property ' 
• of pne fubje£t.qttght not to be beftow'd upon another 
with which ithat property is incongruous: 

JST. Rich . ' ' ■ How dare thy joints forget 
To pay their awful duty to our prefence ? 

Richard II. a3 ^ fc 6^ 

The conne^on between art awful fuperior and his fub- 
miilive dependent ii fo intimate, that an attribute may 
readily be transferred from the one to the other: but 
awfulnefs cannot be fo transferred, becaufe it is iocon- 
ii&ent with fubmiifion. . 

S-E-CT." W Metaphor and Allegory. 

A" Metaphor differs from a (imile, in form only, not 
x\ ^^ fubllance : in a fimlle, the two (ubje6ls are kept 
dii\in6t In the expreffion, as well as in tlie thought; in 
a metaphor, the two fubjedls are kept diftindt in thought 
only, not in the expreffion. A hero refembles a lion, 
and upon that refembiance many iimiles have been made 
by Homer and other poets. But inftead of relembling 
a lion, let us take the aid of the imagination, and feign 
or figure the hero to be a lion : by that variation the fi- 
mile is converted into a metaphor ; which is carried on 
by defcribijig all the qualities of a l^ion that refemble 
thofe of the hero. 1 be fundamental pleafure here* 
that of refembiance, belongs to the thought as diflin- 
gui(hed from the exprefHon. An additional pleafure a- 
fifes from the expreffion : the poet, by figuring his hero 
to be a lion, goes on to defctibe the lion in appearance, 
but in reality the hero; and his defcription is peculiarly 
beau Ml ul, by expreiilng the virtues and qualities of the 
bfiro io new teins, which, properly fpeaking, belong not 

H 3 ,^ to 
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to hffli, but eo the ikm. Thfs wiU ^tttr be underdood 
hj examples. A family cOttae^ed.wHb a common pa- 
rent, reiembk^ a tfee^ che tru/ik and bmfrcfaes of which 
are confie^ed with a com<BQin?o»t; bac Jet us fuppofe^ 
that a family is figured, not barely to be like a tree, but 
to be a tr^e } and then the (imiie wiji be converted into^ 
a metaphor y m the following majiner» 

Edward's fev'n fons, whereof thyfelf .art one, ' ^ 

Were fev*n fair branches, fprtnging froni 6ne r6t)t : 

Some of thefe branches by the deft'|]|e§ fOt i 

But Thortias, my d^ar Lord, my Kfe, my Glo'fterj 

One flourijhtftg btianch of hh Moil no^\ root, 

Is hatk'd <doWn» ftnd his fammer^leaves all faded/ 

By Envy^ band and Murder^s bloody axe. 

Richard II. a3 u fc. 3* 

Figurnig humaA life to be a voyage jR feii . 
There is a tide iavche affairs of men. 
Which, taken at the flbod, kads on to Forume i 
Omitted, all the voyage of their lifQ. 
Is bound in (hallows and in mi/erie^. . 
On fuch a full (ea are we now afloat ^ 
And we muft take the current when it ferver» 
Or lofe our ventures. Julius Ctsfar, a& 4. fc* 5> 

Figuring glory and honour to be a garland of flowers : 

Hotfp^iir. — « -~..,,— Would to heav'n. 

Thy name in arms were now as great as mine I 
Pr, Henry. I'll make it greater, ere I part from thee ;. >\ 
And all the budding honours on thy creil 
1*11 crop, to make a garland for my head. 

Firfi ^arty Henry IV. a& 4. /c 9.. 

Figuring a man who hath acquired great reputation ai^d; 

lionour to be a tree full of fruit : 

' ■ ■ ' Ob, boys, this ftory 

The world may vead in ^me : my body's mark'd 
With Roman fw€tds \ and my repo^rt was oace 
Firft with the beft of note. Cyn^line lov'd me ; 
And when a (b)dier was the t^me, my name 
Was not far oif : Ithen ivtas I :a« <a tree, 
Wliofe boughs did bend -wiith lirtHi. But ia one night,. 
A (bomicr Fo^ery, call it "whltt ^Mt 'Wil^ . 
Sbookidown raj^^jselkMr hai%ing<> tiay m^ieaves,; 

And, 
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And left me bare to. weather. 

Cymheliney aB 3. fc. 3. 

Bleft be thy foul, thou king of (hells, faid Swaran of 
the dark'browQ (hiekl. In peace thou art the ^le of 
fj^ring I in war the mountain-ftorm. Take now 1117 hand 
in friendfliip, thou noble king of Morven. FingaL 

Thou dwelled in the foul of Malvina, fon of mighty 
Olfian* My iighs ariie with the beam of the eaft : my 
tears defcend with the drops of night. I was a lovely 
tree in thyprefence, Ofcar, with all my branches round 
me ; but thy death came like a blaft from the defert, find 
]aid my green head low ; the fpring returned with its. 
ihowerSy but no leaf of mine arofe. Fing^L 

I am aware that the term metaphor has been ufed ia 
amore exteniive fenfe than I give it; but 1 thought it 
of confequence, in a difquificion of fon»e intricacy^ to 
confine this term to its proper (Qn{e9 and to feparate 
from it things that are diftingufihed by different namea.. 
An allegory differs from a metaphor ; and what' [ would 
chufe xo cM a figure of fp etch f differs from both. I 
proceed to explain thefe differences. A metaphor i« 
defined above to-be an operation of the imagination, 
figuring one thing to be another. Ah allegory requires 
DO operation of the imagination, nor is one thing figu- 
red to be another : it confiils in chufing a fubjedt having 
properties or circuraftances refembling thofe of the. prin- 
cipal fubjedt ; and the former is described in fuch a 
manner as to reprefent the latter : the fubjedt thus re"> 
prefented is kept out of view j we are left to difcover 
It by refledlion ; and we are pleafed with the difcovery,. 
becaufe it is our own work. Quintiiian * gives the fol- 
lowing inftance of an allegory, 

O navis, referent in mare te ndvi ^ 

Fiu6tus. O quid agts? fpniter occu^pa portum.. ; 

.Horat. lib, i..W(P 14* 
and explains it elegantly in the fotlowiog word? ; »^ To- 
** tufque iUe Horatii locus, quo navim pro republica* 
** fiuduum tempeftates pro beilis civilibus, portum prgr 
*^ pace atque concoidia, dicit." 

H4 Tl>«tte 

. ■■■ ■ ■II I n i mi ll fWtiiHf 

♦ L 8. cap. 6. feft. z. 
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There cannot be. a finer or more corred alfegory than 
tJie f6IIowing, in which a vineyard is made to reprcfent=: 
God's own people the Jews. 

'Thoti haft brought a vine out of Egypt: thou haft 
e^ft but the heathen,. and planted it. Thou didft caufe. 
it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The hills 
were covered with its fliadow, and the boughs thereof; 
were lik« the goodly cedar. Why baft' thou then bro-^ 
ken down^ her hedge*, fo that all which pafs do pluct' 
her ? The boar out of the wood doth wafte ie, and the- 
wild beaff doth devour it. Return, we befeech thee, O 
Godof hoil&:^lbok.down fron> heaven, and behold/ and 
v-ifit thJs vine, and t-he vineyard thy right band hath- 
plantcd, 4Hidi iher branch thou inadeft ftrong for thyfdf. 

P/a/mSo,. 

In a word, »n allegory is in every relpeft-fnivilar to* 
»i>-bieroglyphical paintings excepting only-, thai words ^ 
are ufed in^ftead of colours* Their effedts are prccifely* 
the fame :a hieroglyphic raifes two images in the mind j- 
one feen, which rcprefents one. not feen: an aHegory^ 
does the fame ; th« reprefentatlve fubjed is defcribed ;/, 
and refemhlance leads us to apply the defcrfption to the* 
fiibjed reprefented, In a figure of fpeech, there^ is no- 
fidtion of the imagination employed, as in- a^ metaphor,^^ 
nor a reprefentativc fubjedl intFoduced, aa in an aUegory. 
This figbre, a« its name implies^ regards the expreflian* 
only, not the thought ^ and it may bedefined, the ufing' 
a word in a fenfe diftbrent from what ifr proper to it. 
Thus youth, or the beginning of life, is expreffed figu- 
ratively by morning of life : morning is the beginning . 
of the day J and in that view it is eraploy'd to fignify; 
the beginning of any other feries, life efpecialiy, the? 
progrefs of which it l-eckoned by daysv 

Figures of' fpeech are-referved for a feparate fedion-;.; 
btit metaphor and allegory are fo much connedled, that 
they itiail be hafidfed together : the. rales par-ticuktly* 
foT diftinguifbing the good frooi- the bad, afe common- 
to- both. We flMill. therefore proceed to tbefe rules, af- 
ter adding fome examples to lUuilcate the- nature, of an* 
allegory. Horace, fpeakiug of his love to Pyrrha>.^ 
which was a»w extioguiihed, expreileth himfelf thus: 
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.... .....Me tabu Id facer 

Votivi paries indicat uvida 

Sofpendiflo potenti 

VeltknenM mari» Deo. Carm. /. i. odt 5. 

Again : 
PlKsbus Tolenteiir pr«Ha me loqui. 
Vistas et urbes, incrcpuit Ijid: 
Ne par?a Tyrrbenum per zqaor 

Vela darem. Carm, I. j. 9dt 15. 

^een. Great Lords, wife men ne'er fit and wail 
their lofs, . 
But cbearly (cek how toredrefs their harms. 
What though the maft be now blown overboard. 
The cable broke; the holding-anchor loft, 
And half our failors fwallow'd in the flood ? 
Yet lives our pilot ftilL Is't meet, that he 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad» 
With tearful eyes add water to the fea. 
And give more ftrength to that which hathtoo much^ 
Whilein his* moan the (hip fpHts on the rock, ' 
Which induftry and courage might have fav*d ? 
Ah, wlMrtB ihame^ ah^^what a fault were this ! 

Third part; Henry VI. aa 5. fc, 5. , 

OfianokoJ Ha ] thou haft • rous*d • 
The lion in his den, he ftalks abroad, • 
And the wide foreft trembles at his roar. ' 
, I find the danger now. OrwHcAo^ aS ^. fc. 2, 

Mjr well 1)e1oVed hath a vineyard in a very fruitful hill. 
He fcncedJt,'ga:rheted.out theftones thereof, planted it 
with the choiceft vine, built a tower in the midft of it, 
and alfo made a wine-prefs. therein:' he looked that it 
.ihould bring forth grapes, and it brought forth wild 
grapes^ And now, O inhabitants of Jerufalem, and men 
of Judah, jugde.,I pray jfouj betwixt mc and my vine- 
yard. What couid have been done more to my vineyard, ,* 




mneHLrd : I Will' take iAVay^the hedge thereof, and it 
ihall be eaten up ; and break down the wall thereof, and 
it (hall be trodden down. And I will lay it walle: it 

H 5 /hall 
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ihall not be pruned, nor dig^d, but there ihall come up 
briers and thorns : I will alio coaimaiid the clouds that 
they rain no rain upon it. For tbeviDeyard lof the Lord 
of hofts 18 the houfe of Ifraelt aad the roen of Judah 
his pleafant plant. Ifaiahy y. 1. 

The rales that goveni niefa|>hor9 Md allegoAea, are 
of two kinds : thofe -of Hhe firft ^ihd oonoein ihe cbn- 
flrudtion of thefe ^ures, and aibertain what -are :regu«^ 
Jar and wh^t irregular; thofe of the other kind concern^ 
the propriety or iiopropriety of tmrodudioa, in what 
circumftances thefe figures may be admitted,, and irp 
what circuaiftances they are out x^ place. \ begin .with 
rules of the .firft kind ;. fome. of which coincide, with^ 
thofe already gi¥en with refpedl to finiile^ f foine are pe- 
culiar to ttsetaf^ora and allegories. 

And, in the fird >placQ, lit has been obferv^, that a*. 
fimile cannot be agreeable wher« the refeinblance is ei* 
ther too ftrong or too faint. This holds equally in at 
metaphor «and 'allegoi;y \ and the reafon is the liame ia^ 
aH. In the following iai9;aoces» th« reiemblance is too^ 
faint to be agreeable. 

hialmlnk. » iBttt.'theteV no bDtf^Wfvnpne^. 

In my v'oluptuovfnefs :.^)W«r wiVH^ your daughters* 
Your matrons, and yonx'Oiaids^ could not fill i\p 
The ciftern of n^y l»ih Macheib^ .ad\^Jc, 4« 

The beft way to judgedof thisimerafihot, ia cacoovtrt 
it into a iimiie^;. vrbiirh would be badi,. bocaofe iHiere is 
fcarce any xeCemblance between V^ ^nd a , ciftcf n^ or 
betwixt enormous lull and ^ large ciftern. 

Again : . • . - t •- 

H«' cannot bucklerhis diftempfst^d' canie > / i . ;: 
Within the belt of rule. Mm^tth^ nil ^ J'c, ^ 

There is no refemBlance between 'a dlftempered caufe 
and any body that can be'confined within a<belr./ 

Agaui : 
Steep me in.poverty to the yew lips, '", • . • 

Poverty here muft be conceived a fluiiij .which[jj^.««i(«[^« 
'4>les not in any manner. ] ,1,", ■ i 

Speaking tO'fikDlingbroske baniih;d! for fiisi ysart: 

The 
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The fuUen paflage of thy weary (teps 
Efteem a foil, wherein thou art to fet 
The precious jewel of thy home- return. 

Richard Ih nS l . /c .6, 
Again: 

Here is a letter, lady. 

And every word in It a gaping wound ^ 

liTuing life blood. Merchant of Fenue^ a3 3. ^f. 3. ' 

Tancx fofilis ecat Rooianafii condere geotem. . 

Mneid. i. 57. 

The foHowfflg metaphor is ftrained beyt>nd itU endu- 
rance.; Timur-bec, known to us by the name of T;a- 
merlane the Great, writes to Bajazet Emperor of tlie 
Ottomans' in the following terras : 

Where is the monarch who dares refift ut ? where! 13 
the potentate who doth not glory in being numbered a- 
mong our attendarvts? As for thee, defcended from a 
Turcomaii failor, fince the veiTel of thy unbounded an%^ 
btiton hath been wreck'd in the eulf of thy felf lov^;4e 
would be proper, that thou (hoiiTdft take in the fails of 
thy temerity, and caft the anchor of Tepent&ace in 'jiho 
poMTt of fincerky and juftice, which is the pott of fafety ; 
left the teu^peft of our vengeance make thee ,petiih iqitlio 
fea of the puniihment thou dd*erve(L . 

Such ftrained figures, as obfefved above*, are not un* 
frequent m the firft dawn of refinement : the mind in a 
new ei^yment knows no bounds, and is generally- c«rt 
ried to excefs, till tafle and expeiience difcover the pro^ > 
pef limits. < 

Secondly, Whatever reiemblance fubje^s m^y 4)avi^,' 
It is wrong to put one for another^ where they bear nd 
mutual proportion : upon comparing a very high to fi 
very low fubje£t, the fimile takes on an air^of burlefque f 
and the fame wiU be the effect, where the one is imagi* 
ned to be the other^as in a metaphor $ or made to reh' . 
prefent the other, as in an allegory, y 

Thirdly, Thefe figures, a metaphor efpecialfy^ ought 
not to be^ crowded with many minute circumilance^ ; 
for in thtexafe it is fcarcely poUIble to avoid obfcurity. 

6l 
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A metaphor above all ought to be (hort : it is difficult 
during any courfe'of time, to fupport a lively image of 
one thing being another j and for th«t res^fonr a meta- 
phor drawn ou?t to any length, inftead of illuilrating or 
enlivening the principal fubjeft, becomes difagfeeabi^ 
by overft raining the mind. Here Cosvley^ ia extremely 
licentious: take the < following, inftance. 

Grealt and' wife conquVor, who where-e^r 
Thou com'fty.doth fortify> and fettle there!!- 

• ' Who canft defend as well as get ; 

J And. never hadft- one quarter beat up yet ;:, 
. ,1^0^;^ thou art in, thou-ne-er will part 
. "Wiii.one ,inch.of my v^nqui(h'd heart r. 
Tor fince thou took'ft it byaff^ult from me,.. Yh 
, ;Tis ,g?trrifon*d fo. ftrong with thoughts of. thee ir 
It fears, no beauteous enemy* j, . 

lor .the fame reafon« however agreeable long allegories^ 
nia]^ at fir ft bo by their novelty, they never aiford any? 
l^i^ing pleafure : witnefa th» Ftriry ^eem whieh witk* 
great power of expreflloni variety of images^^and me^ 
iody 0f verii6eatioa».is fcarce ewer read.a fecond time.. 

• In the* fourth place, The comparifon carried on in a» 
iiftaite, being in a metaphor funkby imagining the prm* 
cipal fubjcfit to be that very thing which it only refeni- 
blesf. au opportunity is furnidied to defcribe it ia terms 
tak^n ftrjf^ly or literally with refpedt to its ioiagijaed na-t 
ti^re' This- fuggefts another rule, That in .conftru^ling 
a met^phor^. the writer ought to •confine himfelf to th« 
iimpleft expreflions, and make ufe of fuch words on iji 
»9,are ai^plicable literally to the imagined .nature, of fais^ 
fubje^: figurative words ought carefully to be avoided $ . 
^r fuch complicated figures, inftead of fet ting the prin<r 
cipal fubjefl in a ftrong light, involve it in a cloud ; and. 
It is well if the reader,. wijthput reje£|ing by the lump^^ 
eodfavour patiently to gather the piain meaning, i^egardf 
Itfs of the figures.: 

: A (lubbora and unconquerable iiame 

: Cceeps is his^ reins, and drinks the ftreams of life. 

Lady Jane' Gray ^ ad i../c.U. 

Copied firom Ovid^ 

Sorbent: 
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Sorbent :avida praecordia. fi^mtox. 

Metamorpbofesy lib. ix. 172^ 

Let us analyfe thts* expreflion. That a fever may be 
imagined a flame, 1 admit'; though more than one ilep 
is neceflary to come at the refemblancc : a i^vety by 
heating the body, refembles fire; audit is no ftretch to 
imagine a fever to b% a fire : again, by a figure of fp'eech, 
f&iiie may- be put for fire, becaufe they are commody 
conjoined ; and therefore « fever may be termed a flame. 
But no w^ admitting a fever to be a flame, its efFe^a 
ought to be explained in words tliat agree literally to a 
flame.' This rule is. not obferved here ; for a .flam« . 
</rf'>fi(i figuratively only, not properly. . . 

King Henry to -iis fon- Prince Henry : : 
Thou hld'ft a tboufand ' dagger J in thfy thbughtisi , 
Which thou haft whetted on thy ftony heart 
Tq ftab at; half ; an bouE of jiny frail life. . 

Second party Henry IV. ad \. fc. Ii,> 

Stieh'fauUy^metaphors are pleafantly ridiculed in-the 
RebearfalJ. 

Py/ficiart. Sir, to conclude, the place you fill has 
more than amply exacted the taients of a wary pilot ; 
and all theie threatening florins, which, like impregnate 
clouds, hover o*er ouv heads, willy when they once are 
grafp'd but by the eye of rea(bn,.meit into fruitfui fliow 
eis of bleflings Oft tbe- people; 

Bayej, Ptay mark that, allegory.^ Is not that good-? 

Jobnfon,} Yes, jthat grafping of a ftorm with the eye 
is admkable;*. Ad 2. fc, i« 

Fifthly,. TiitB jumbling^ difierent*. metaphors in the 
fanie fenteace^ or the beginning with one metaphor and 
ending with another, commonly called a mixt metaphor, 
ought never to be* indulged. ^ Qui ntiliian bears teflimony 
againft it nit the bitteren terms: « Nam id quoqne in 
^^^ primia^eft .cuftodieadum^ ut quo ex genere ccsperrs 
** tranflatioaif, hoc definas. Muhi enim> cum initium 
*^' a tempeftate fumpferunt, incendio aut ruina finiunt: 
<< .quae eft. inconfequentia leuimfoediillcDa.^ L;8. cap^ 
6. § 2. 

£L, Henry, ■ Will you agf^in unkoit 

TJiia 
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This churl i(h knot of all-abhorred war^ ^ 
And move in that obedient orb again, - 
Where jou did give a fair and natural Hffht ? 

Firft pariy Henry Vl. aS y fc, !•- 

Whether 'tis nobler in* the mind, to fufFer 

The ftings.and arrows of outraz^pus fortune ^ 

Or to taKe arms againil a fea of troubles. 

Arid by oppofing end them. - FlamUt^oS yfc. 2. 

In the fixth place, It. is u»ph?afant to join dilfcrcnt 
metaphors in the fame period, even where they arc pre- 
fer ved diltind r for when the fubjed is imagined 10 be 
firft one thing and- then another in the fame period wkh* 
out interval, the mind is di4ha^€d by the lapid tranii-* 
tionj and when the imagination is piK on fuch hard 
duty, its images are too faint to produce any good effeQ: 

At regina gravi jamdudum faucia cura, 
Vttlnus alit venis, et cseco carpitur igni/ 

Mneid. iv, i. 

- ES mollis flamma medullas 
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Interea, ct taciturn vivit fub pedlorc vulnus. . ^ 

JEneid, iv. 66« ■ 

Motum ex Metello' confute civtcuni, . 
Bellique caufas, et vitia, et modos, 
Liidumquefortuns, gravefque 
Principum amicitias, et arma 
Nondum expiatis unda cruoribu9>^ ' • 
Pjericulofs plimum opus aleae, • . 
Tradas, et incedis per ignes '^ 
Subpoiitos cineri do\o{<yi iH^rat^rCArm, /. 2. ode r.' 

In the laft pkce^ It is ftiU worie to-jumble together 
inetaphorical and natural expreffiod, fo as that the pe- 
riod niuft be trnderftood partly metaphorically, partly li- 
terally ; for the imagination cannot follow with fuffici* 
ent eafe changes fo fudden and unprepared : a metaphor 
begun and not carried on^ hath no beauty ; and innefad 
of ^ight there is nothing bat ob(cutity and- canlufion^ 
Inftances of fuch incorrect compolition are withoirt 
number : I fhall^ for a fpec2men> fele^ a few from dif^ 
ferent authors. "* 

Speaking of Britaio, 

This • 
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This precious ftone fet in the fefl>-. 
Which {erves it' in the office of a waU> . 
Or as a -moat defeniive to a houie 
Againfttthe envy of lefs. happier lands. 

Richard II. ail 2. /c, i. 

Id .the firft-line Britain is Bgured to be a precious ftone : 
in the folldwing lines, Britain^ divefted qf her meta- 
phorical drefsy is predated to the reader in her natural 
appearance. . 

Thefe growing feathers pluck*d from Caefar's wing, . 
Will make him fly an> ordinary pitch, 
Who elfe v/ould foar above the view of men, . 
And keep us all in fervile fearfulnefs. 

Julius C^pfar^ a3 i. fc, i: 

Rebus anguftis animofus atque 
F6rtis adpare : fapienter idem 
Contrahes vento nimium fecundo > 

Turgida vela. . Hor, 

The fdJfOwing is a.f!ii(erable jumble of expreflions, a-- 
rifmg froTft an unfteady view of the fubje^, between 
its figurative and natural appearance : 
But now fVom gd,th*ring clo»da deflrudton pours. 
Which rttin? with mad rage our halcyon hours: 
Adifls from black jealouiles the temped form, 
Whilil late -divifions' reinforce the ftorm. 

Difp^nfarjtf <anto 5. 
To tface, the. world its/ptefeot homage paya» 
Tiie faarveftcafly^'faftiMnampe the .praife. 

{^et imiiatUn •/ Hoivfey b, 2^ 

Oui,.fa IkrdMTVtfflqueirani^e gfiroace, 
Qu'unfr'Oftfbve de ^ena qui gatde mal la place, 
Et qui' s'evanouitt comme Ton peat fa voir, 
Aux rayons dufoleil qu'une bouffe fait voir. 

Moliertt L'Etcmdiy aS 3. fc, 2. 
Et (bti Yeoi/ depourVd de feiife' et de iefture, 
S'6teim dxhaque pfts^'faiite de houxriturey 

^B^fleaUf L^irt poelique^ cbanK 3, /. 319. 

Dfydcfli in his dedication of the tranflation of Juvenal, 
fay*; 

\¥hen thtfSy as 1 may fay^ before the ufe of the load- 

ftoiie>. 
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ftone, or knowledge of the compafs,. I was failing in a ' 
vaft ocean, wichour other help than the pole-ftar of the 
antients^ and the rules of the- French ftage among the 
moderns^ ^c. 

There is a time wheh fadtions, by the vehcnjence of 
their own fermentation^ ftuii and difable one another. 

BoUfighroke* . 

This fault of jumbling the figure and plain expreni'*^ 
on into one confufed niafs, is not iefs common inaliego* •• 
rythan in metaphor. Take the following exatitples. . 

■ Hen! quoties fidem, . 

Mutatofque Deos flebit, et afpera * 
Nigris aequora ventis 
Enlirabitur'infoI«ns, ^ 
Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aured:^ * 
Qui fern per vacuam, femper amabilem 
Sperat, ''nefcius aurae ^ 

Fallacis, . Horat, Carm, /. i, otJe J. ^ 

Pc^r mo^t fur ^tte mer, qu'icibas nous courons, 
Je fon'ge i me pourvoir d'efqnif et d'avtroos» 
A regler mea defirSj d prev^nir Forage^ - . 
£t fauver, 8*il fe peut, ma Raffoa du.naufrage. 

Ldrd Halifax^ fpeakiiig of the anttetit fabulrfts : ** They 
•* (fays he) ivrote in figns andfpoke in parables : all ' 
'' their fable»^^ carry a double meaning: the ftory is 
«< one and entire; the characters t6e feme' throughout ; 
*' not broken or changed^ and- always conformable; to ' 
»* the nature of tbecteature they introduce.^ They ne- 
f< ver tell you, that the dog .which (aapp'd.ai cihadow, 
<* loftvhis treop of hor(e, that wQuld ^.HmnteUigtbJe. 
•* This is his (Dryden's) new way of telling a ftory, and 
** confounding the moraJ and the fable together/* Af- 
ter inftancing from the4)ind and panther, he goes on 
thus : *' What r elation >iifLs the hipd to .^ur.Sikviffuri or 
*« what notion have we of a panther's 6ible,) , If you 
« fay he means , the churc^ bow. 4i^9>.\the church feed 
<• on lawns, or range in*the foieft ?. I^et.it be always a 
•« church or always a cloven-footed^ bea(h*fi>r^^ can- . 
•« not bear his (hifting the fcene every line."^ 

A few- words more upon allegory, Ndthing' igivea 

greater 
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greater pleafurc than this figure, when the reprefentative • 
fubjedl bears a tlrong analogy, in all its circumftances, 
to that which isTeprefented : but the choice is feldom 
io lucky : the analogy being generally' fo faint and ob- 
icure, as to puzzle and <>not pleafe. An allegory is ftill 
more difficult in painting than inpoetry: the former can. 
fhow no refefnytince but what appears to the eye ; the 
latter hath many other rrefources for ihowing the re(em- 
Uance. And therefore, with refpedt to-whal the Abb6^ 
du Bos * terms mixt allegorical compofltions, theie majr 
do in poetry, becaufe, in writing, the allegory can eafily 
be diftinguifKed from the hiftorical part; no perfon, foe 
example, miftakes Virgil's Famfr for a real being : but 
fuch a nuxture in a picture is^ intolerable; becaufe in a 
pjdlure the obje^s mud appear all of the faine kind* 
w-holly real or wholly emblematical. For that reafon, 
the hifioty of Mary de Medicis, in the palace of Lux- 
embourg, painted by Rubens, is unpleafant by a perpe- 
tu a I jumble , of real and allegorical perfonages, which* 
produce a.difcordauce of parts, and an obfcurity upon 
the whole.: witnefs, in particular, the tablature repre^. 
fenting the arrival of Mary de Medicis at Marfeilles i . 
where, together with the real perfonages, the Nercida 
and Tritons appear founding their (hells : fuch a mixture 
of fiction and reality in the fame groupe, is ftrangely ab- 
furd. The pidtuie of Alexander and Roxana, defcribed 
by Lucian, is gay and fanciful ; but it fuffers by the al- 
legorical figures, it is not in the wit of man to invent 
an allegorical reprefentation deviating farther from any 
appearance of refemblance, than one exhibited by Lewis 
XIV. anna 1664; in which an overgrown chariot, in- 
tended to reprefent that of the fun, is draggd along, 
furrounded with men and women, reprefentingthe four 
ages of the world, the celeftial figns,- the feafons, the 
hours, .&fc^i a nionftrous compofition, and yet fcarce - 
more abf^id than^Guido's tablature of Aurora. 

In an alleeory, as w«ll as in a metaphor, terms ought 
to be chofen that properly and literally ar« applicable 
to the reprefentative* fubjedt : nor ought any circum- 
flance to be. added that i& not proper to^thereprefenta* > 

tiive 
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the fubje^, however jtiftlj it may be applicable pro- 
perly or figuratively to the prtncipal. Upon that ac- 
count the Following allegory is faulty. 

Ferus et Capido, 
Semper ardentes acueos fagictas 

Cote cruenii. Herat, 7. a. cJe B. 

For though blood may fugsjeft the crtielty of love, it 
19 an improper or immatetial circumilance in therepre* 
Tentative lubjedt: water, not blood, is- proper for a 
whetftone. 

We proceed to the next head, which is, to examine ^ 
in what circumftances thefe figures are proper, in what 
improper. This inquiry is not altogether fuperfeded' 
by what is faid upon the fame fubjefl in the chapter of 
comparifons ; becaufe, upon trial it will be found,. that 
a fliort metaphor or allegory may be proper, where a" ii- 
niile, drawn out to a greater length and in its nature 
more folemn, would fcarce be relilhed. 

And, in the firft place, a metaphor, like a (ithile, is 
excluded from common converfation, and from the def- 
cripfion of ordinary incidents. 

In the next place, in exprefling any fevere pafllon 
that totally occupies the mind, metaphor is unnatural." 
Eor which reafon, we muft condemn the following fpeech 
of Macbeth : 

Methought I heard a voice cry. Sleep no more I ' 
Macbeth doth murther flcep ; the innocent fleep ; 
Sleep that knits up the ravelled (I^eve of Care, 
The birth of each day*s life, fore Labour's bath. 
Balm of hurt minds, great Nature's fecond courfe, 
Chief nouriflier in Li^'s feaft ^^ 2. fc, 3.' . 

■ 

The next example, of deep defpatr, befide the highly ' 
figurative flyle, hath more the air of'taviog than of fenfe : 
Califta. Is it the voice of thunder, or my feitber? 
Madnefs ! Confufion I let the ftorm come on^ 
Let the tumultuous roar drive all upon me, 
Da(h my devoted bark: ye furges, break It; v 
'Tis for my ruin that the tempeft rifes. 
When J am loft, funk to the bottom low. 
Peace (hall return, and all be calm again. 

Fair FfniUntt aSI 4. 

The 
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The metaphor I next introduce, is fweet and lively, 
but it fttics not the fiery temper of Chamont, inflamed 
with paflioQ : parables are not the. language of wrath . 
venting itfelf without reftraint : 

Cbamitnt. You took her up a little tender flower^ 
Juft fprouted ona bank, which the next froft 
Had nip'd ; and with a careful loving hand, 
Tranfplanted her into your .own fair garden. 
Where the fun always (hines : there long fhe fiouriih'dy 
Grew fweet to fcnfe and lovely to the eye. 
Till at the laft a cruel fpoiler came, 
Cropt this fair rofe, and rifled all its fweetnefs^ 
Then caft it like a ioathfome weed away. ' 

Orphan^ a9 4.. 

The following fpecch, full of imagery, is not natural t 
in grief and dejedlion of mind. 

Gonfalez. O my fon ! from the blind dotage 
Of a father's fondnefs tbefe ills arofe. . 
For thee Tve been ambitious, bafe and .bloody : 
For thee Tve plungM into this fea of fin ; 
Stemming the tide with only one weak hand. 
While t'other bore the crown, (to wreathe thy brow), » 
Whofe weight has funk mc ere I reach'd.the Ihote. 

Mourning Bridey aQ ^. fc 6. 

Tlierc is an inchanting picture pf deepdiftrefs in Mac- 
beth*, where Macduff is reprefen ted /lamenting his wife 
and children, inhumanly murdered by tjie tyrant. Stung 
to the heart with the news, he queftions the meflenger 
oyer and over ; not that he doubted the fa^,> but that 
his heart revolted againft {o cruel a misfortune. After 
ftroggling feme time with his grief, .he turns froiu His 
wife and children to their favage butcher ; and then - 
gives vent to bis lefentment, but flill with manlineis and ; 
•dignity : 

• O, I cotild play the woman with mine eyes, 
And braggart with my tongue. But, gentle Heav*n! i 
Cut flwrt all intermifGon ; front to front 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and rayfelf ; 
Within my fword's length ^tt him — If he 'fcapef 
Then Heav*n forgive him too. 

The 
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The whole fcene i» a delicious picture of human nature. 
One exprefilan only feems doubtful : in examming the 
meifengery MaedufFexprefTe^ himfelf thus: 

He hath no children all my pretty ones ! ' 

Did 70U fay, all ? what, all ? Oh, he'lUkite f all ? 
What! all my pretty little chickens and their dam^ 
At one fell fwoop ! 

Metaphorical ezpreflion, I am fenfible, may fome times 
be ufed with grgce where a regular fimile would be in* 
tolerable : but there are fituations fo fevere aod-difpi- 
riting, as not to admit even the flighted metaphor. It 
requires great delicacy of ta(l:e to determine with Brm* 
nefsy whether the prefent cafe be of that nature: I in- 
cline to think it is$ and yet. I would not willingly alter 
a fingle word of this admirable fcene. 

Biit metaphorical language is proper when a man 
(buggies to bear with dignity or decency a misfortune 
however great.: the flcuggle agitates and animates the 
nand : * 

/Fo//>y ,, FarcweJUa long farewell, to alt my greatnefe t - 
This is the ftate of man j to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow bloffoms. 
And bears. his bluQiing honours thick upon him i 
The thifd day comes a froft, a killing ttoft. 
And when he thinks, good eafy man, full furely 
His grcatnefs is a ripening, nips his root, 
And then he falls as 1 do. Henry V III, ^5 3. fc, 6L 

S E C T.^ VII. Figure of Speech: . 

IN the fedtion immediately foregoing, a figure of - 
fpeech is'defined, *' The ufing a word in a lenfedif- 
»♦ ferent fronv what is proper, to iti" and. the new or 
uncommon fenfc of the word is termed the figurati<ue 
fenfe. The figurative i^p mud. hav« a 'relation to tba^ 
whfch is proper; and the more intimate the relation is, . 
the figure is the more happy. How ornamental this^fi* 
gure is to language, will not be readily imagined by any 
one who hath not given peculiar attention; .and there- 
fore I (hall endeavour to unfold its capital beauties and ' 
advantages. In the firft place, a word ufed figuratively, 
#fi in a new fenfie, 4uggeK8 at the fame time the ieiue 
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it com monl)r bears: and thus it has the elFeA to present 
two objects ; one fignified by the figurative fenfe, which 
may be termed the. principal thjeii j and one fignified 
by the proper Scrt(^y which may be termed accejfory : 
the principal makes a part of the tho\aght; the acceflb- 
ry is merely ornamental. In this refpeft, afigure of 
fpeech is precifely fimilar to concordant founds in mu- 
fic, which, without contributing to the melody, make "it 
harmonious. I explain myfelf by examples. Tnuth^ 
by a figure of fpeech, is termed the morning of life : 
this expreffion fignrfies youths the principal object, which 
enters into tbe thought j it fuggefts, at the fame time, 
the proper fenfe of iwor^i/^j^^; and this acceflbry objed, 
being in itfelf beautiful, and conncdled by refembiance 
to the principal obje6l,v fs not a litrle ornamental. /*«- 
perious ocean is an example of a d?fferent kind, where 
an attribute is txpreifed figuratively : ^ together with 
ftormy^ ibe figurative meaning of the epithet imperious^ 
there, is fuggefted its ^proper meaning, <z;/2;. the ilera 
authority of a defpotic prince ; and thefe two are ftrong*!* 
ly conne^fted by refembiance. Upon this figurative pow« 
er of words, Vida defcancs .^ith great elegance: 

Nonne vides, verbis ut veris fepe relilSlis 
Accerfant fimulara, aliundeque nomina porro 
Tranfportent, aptentque aliis ea rebus ; ut ipiie, 

\ Exuviaique novas, les, infoHtofque colores 
Indutae, faepe externi mirentur amii£lus 
Unde illi, lacracque aliena luce fiuantur, 

'Mutatoquehabitu, nee jam fua nomina mallent? 
Saepe ideo, cum bella canunt, incendia credas 

. Cernere, diluviumque ingens furgentibus undi$. 
Contra etiam ^/Iartls pugnas itnitabitur ignis. 
Cum furit accehfis acies Vulcania campis. 
Nee turbaco oritur quondam mMor aequore pugna: 

• Confliguntanimofi Euri certamine vafto 
Inter fe, pugnantque ^dvrerfis molibus undae. 
Ufque adeo.paflim fua res infignia lae^ae 
Perriiutantque, juvantque vicilfim 5 et mutua fefc 
Altera in alierius transforvirat protinus ora. 
Turn fpecie capti gaudent fpe6tare legentes : 
Nam^diverfa fimul dacur d re cernere eadem 

Multarum 
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MQltartrm (imulac'ra anioio fubeuntm rerum. 

Poei. lih. 3. /. 44. 

In the next place, this figure poiTeffes a fi^nal power 
(of aggrandtiing an object, bj the followine means. 
Words, which have no original beauty but what arifei 
from their found, acquire an adventitious beauty from 
their meaning : a word iignifying any thing that k a- 
greeable, becomes by thatvmeans agreeable; for the a- 
greeablenefs of the obje€t is communicated to its name*. 
This acquired beauty, by the force of cuftom, adheres 
to the word even when ufed figuratively ; and the beau- 
ty received froni tbe^hing it properly fignifies, is com- 
municated to the thing which it is made to fignify iigu<* 
ratively. Confider the foregotn? expreflion Im^erhiiS 
9ceanf how much more elevated it is than Stormy oct^n. 

Thirdly, This figure hath -a happy efF&ft by prevent- 
ing the familiatity of proper names. The fanutiarity 
of a proper name, is communicated to the thing h fig- 
nifies by means of their intimate connexion $ and the 
thing is thereby brought down in our feeKng +. This 
bad effed is prevented by ufinga figurative word inftead 
of one that is proper ; as, for example, when we ez- 
prefs the iky by terming it tbe blue vauli 0f heaven ; for 
though no work of art can compare with the fky in 
• magnificence, the expredlon however muft be rclifted, 
becaufe it prevents the object from being brought down 
by the familiarity of its proper name. With r^fpect po 
the degrading familiarity of proper names, Vida has the 
follow rng pafTage. 

Hinc fi dura m^hi psflus dicendus UlyiTes, 
Non ilium vero memorabo nomiii^, fed qui 
£t mores hominum multorum vidit, et utbes, 

% Naufragus 

♦ Sec chap. 2. part 1. (e& 5. , 

t I have often regretted, that a faftious fpirit of op* 
pofition to the reigning family makes it necefla y in pub- 
lic worihip ro diltinguifli the King by his proper name. 
One will fcarot imagine, who has not made the trial, 
how much h^mm it founds to pray for our Sovereign 
Lord the Kin^ vtthout any addition. 
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Naufragus everfse poft (aeva incendia Trojae. 

Poet. lib. 2, /. 46. 

Laftly, By this figure language is enriched, and ren- 
dered more copioat ; in which refpect, were there do 
other, a figure of fpeech is a happy invention. Thit 
property is finely touched by Vida ; 
Quinetiam agricolas ea fandt nota voluptas 
Exercety dum beta feges, duin trudere genimas 
Incipiunt vites, fitientiaque aetheris imbreiu 
Prata bibunt, rident<]ue fatis furgentibus agrL 
Hanc vulgo fpeciem propriae penuria vocis 
Intu-lit, ■ tndidifque urgens in rebus egeftta. 
• Quippe ubi fe-vera ollendebant nomina nufquam, 
.Fas erat hinc atque hinc transferre (imiUima veris. 

Foei, lib. 3. /.9a 

The beauties I have mentioned belong to every figure 
-of fpeech. SeveFal other beauties peculiar to one or 
other fort, I >flia11 have occafion to remark afterward. 

Not only*fubjects, but qualities, actions, effects, may 
be expreffed figuratively. Thus, as to fubje^s, the 
gates of breath tor the lips, the nnatery kingdom for the 
ocean. As to qualities, yS^r^^ for flormy, in the expref- 
vfion Fierce ^winter ; attus for profundus, /iltus puteus^ 
Altum mare ; breathing for peifpiring. Breathing plants. 
Again, as to anions. The fea rages^ Time will melt her 
frozen thoughts. Time i/7/i grief. An cffedt is put for 
the caufe, as lux for the fun ; and a caufe for the efiPect, 
as bourn labores for corn. The relacion of refemblarKe 
is one plentiful fource of figures of fpeech ; and nothing 
is more copninon than to appty to one obiecc the name 
of another that refembles it in any refpect : height, fize, 
and wordly greatnefs, though in themfelves they have 
no refemblance, produce emotions in the mind that have 
a refemblance; and, led by that refemblance. we natu- 
rally exprefs wordly greatnefs by height or fize : one 
feels a certain uneafinefs in looking down to a great 
depth ; and hence depth is made to exprefs any thing 
difagreeable by excefs, as depth of g»ief\ depth of deP 
pair: again, height of place, and time long pafl, pro- 
duce fimilar feelings ; and hence the expremon, Ut «/-. 
tius repetam: diftance in pad time, producing a ilrong 

feeling, 
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feeling, is pot for any ftrang feeling, Nihil mihi antiqui- 
us^nojira amicitia : fhortnefs with relation to fpace, for 
fliortnefs with relation to time, B rebuts ejfe lahoro^ ohfcu* 
tus Jio: fuliisring a punifhment rfefembles paying a debt ; 
hence pendere partes. Upon the fame account, light 
nnj be put- for glory, fun fliine for profperity, and 
weighr for importance. 

Many words, originally figurative, having, by long 
and conftant ofe, loft their figurative power, are degra- 
ded to the inferior rank of proper terras. Thus the 
words that exprefs the operations of the rat nd, have in 
all languages been^onginally figuraMve : the reafon holds 
in all, that when thele operations came ^ft under con- 
lideration, there was no other way of defcribing them 
but by what they tefembied : it was not 4>{!adiGab]e to 
give them proper names, as may be done to obje^s that 
can be afcertained by light and touch. A /oft nature, 
y/jrriii^ tempers, 'weight of wo^ pompous \i\\T2L(Qy beget 
compaiilon, offuage grief, break a vow,- Iftnd the eye 
downward, y^fiw^r down cui (es y droiund in te^rs, *wr/ipt 
in joy, tvarjnd with eloquence, loaded with fpoils, and 
a ihoufand other exprelfions of the like nature, have 
oft their figurative fenfe. Some terms there are, that 
cannot be faid to be either altogether figurative or alto- 
gether proper : originally figurative, they are tending to 
iim'plicity, without having loft altogether their figurative 
power. Virgil's Regina faucia cura, is perhaps one of 
thefe expreflions: wirh ordinary readers, faucia will be 
confidered as expfeffing finply the eflFeft of grief ; but 
one of a lively iiuagination will exalt the phrafe into a 
figure 

For epitomifipg this fubje£t, and at the fame time for 
giving a clear view of it,' I cannot think of a better me- 
thod, than to prefent to the reader a lift of the fevcral 
relations upon which figures of fpeech are commonly 
founded. This lift I divide into two tables^ one of fub- 
je^s exprefled figuratively, and one of attributes. 

FIRST TABLE. 

Subjeds exprejfed figuratively , 

I. A word proper to one fubjedl employed figurative- 
ly to exprefs a refembliog iubjedt. 

There 
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There is no figure of fpeech (6 frequenty as what is 
derived from the relation of rcfenablance. Youth, for 
example, is fignified figuratively by the morning of life. 
The life of a man refembles a natural day in feveral par- 
ticulars: the morning is the beginning of day, youth 
the beginning of life ; the morning is chearful, fo is 
youth, ^c. By another refemblance, a bold warrior is 
termed the thunderbolt of war j a multitude of troa- 
^ bles, a fea of troubles. 

At the fame time, this figure, above a41 others^ af- 
fords pleafure to the mind by variety of beauties. Be- 
fide the beauties above mentioned common to all forts^ 
it poiTefTes in particular the beauty of a metaphor or of 
a fimile : a figure of fpeech bunt upon reiemblance^ 
fuggefts always a comparifon between the principal fub* 
je6l and the accelTory j whereby every good efFedl of a 
metaphor or fimile, may in a ihort and lively manner, 
be produced by this figure of fpeech« 

2. A word proper to the efFe£t employ'xi figuratively 
to exprefs the caufe. 

Lux for the fun. Sbadovi for cloud. A helmet is 
Signified by the expreflion glittering terror. A tree by 
Jbadow or umbrage. Hence the expreflion : 

Nee habet Pelion umbras. O^uiJ. 

Where the dun umbrage hangs. Springy /. 1023, 

A wound is made to fignify an arrow ; 

Vulnere non pedibus te confequar. Ovid. 

There is a peculiar force and beauty in this figure : 
the word which fignifies figuratively the principal fubr 
je6l, denotes it to be a caule by fuggefting the effect. 

3. A word proper to the caufe, employ *d figurativdy 
to exprefs the eiFcct. 

Bounnjue labores for corn. Sorro'w or grief Sot tears. 
Again Ulyfles veil'd his penfive head. 
Again unmanned, a ihow'r of forrow fhed. 
Streaming Grief his faded cheek bedew'd« 
Blindnefs for darknefs : 
* Csecis erramus in undis. Mmid. iii' 20O. 

There is a peculiar energy in this figure, finiilar to 
Vol. II. I that 
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that in the former : the figurative name denotes the fub- 
ject to be an effect, by fuggefting its caufe. 

4, Two things being intimately connected, the pro- 
per name of the one employed figuratively to fignify the 
other. 

Day for light. Night for darknefs ; and hence, A 
fudden night. IVinter for a ftorm at fea : 

Intere« magno mifceri murmure pontum, 
Emiilamque Hyemero fenfit Neptunus. 

jErteU. i. 12S. 

This laft figure would be too bold for a Britifh writer, 
as a ftorm at fea is not infeparably connected with win* 
ter in this climate. 

5, A word proper to. an attribute, employed figura- 
tively to denote the fubject. 

Touib and beauty for thofe who are young and be^u* 
tiful : 

Youth and beauty fhall be laid in dud. 
Majefiy for the King ; 

What art thou, that ufurp'ft this time of night, 

Together with that fair and warlike form, 

\ti which the Majefty of buried Denmark 

Did fometime march? Hamlet ^ a£l I'fc. i. 

« ■ Or have ye chofen this place 

After the toils of battle, to repofe 

Your weary'd virtue ? Paradife loft. 

Verdure for a green field. Summer ^ /. 301. 

Speaking of cranes, 

To pigmy nations wounds and death they bring. 
And all the war defcends upon the wing. 

Iltad 111. 10. 

Cool age advances venerably wife. Iliad iii. 149, 

The peculiar beauty of this figure arifes from fug- 
gefting an attribute that embelliihes the fubject, or puts 
it in a llronger light. 

6, A complex term employ*d figuratively to denote 
one of the component parts. 

Funus for a dead body. Burial for a grave. 

7. The 
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7 The name of one of the component parts inftead 
of the complex term, 

I'dpda for a maniage. The Eaft for a country fitua- 
ted eaft from us. Jovis ^eftigia ferfuut, for imitatilig 
Jupiter in general. 

8. A word ftgnifying time or place, employ'd figu- 
ratively to denote what is connected with it. 

Ciime for a nation, or for a conftitution of govern- 
ment ; hence the expreffion, Mtrciful clime ^ FUicy 
ixinter for fnow, Seculum felix, 

9. A part for the whole. 

The pole for the earth. The bead for the perfon : 
Triginta minas pro capite tuo dedi. Plautus. 

Tergum for the man : 
Fugiens tergum. 0<vid. 

Vultus for the man : 

Jam fulgor armorum fugaces 

Terret equos, equitumque vultus. Hwat, 

Quis defiderio (it pudor aut modus 

Tani chari capitis f Horat. 

Du mque v igen t genua f Horat. 

Thy growing virtues juftify'd my cares. 
And promised comfort to my filler hairs, 

Iliad IX. 6 1 6. 

Forthwith from the pool he rears 

His mighty fiature, Paradife lofl. 

The filent heart which grief aifails. » ParnelL 

The peculiar beauty of this figure confifts in marking 
that part which makes the greateft figure. 

10. The name of the container, employed figurative- 
ly to fignify what is contained. 

Gro^e for the birds in it, Vocal grove. Ships for 
the feamen, Agonizing /hips. Mountains for the iheep 
pafturing upon them, Bleating mountains, Zacynthus, 
Ijhaca, l^c, for the inhabitants. Ex maeflis domihus, 
Livy. 

11. The name of the fuftainer, employed figHrative- 
ly to fignify what is fuftained. 

I z ' Altar 
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Altar for the facrificc. Field for the battle fought 
upon it, Well-fought field. 

12. The name of the materials, cmplo/d figurative- 
,\j to iignify the things made of them. 

Ferrum for gladius. 

13. The names of the Heathen deities, employ'd fi- 
guratively to fignifj what they patronife. 

Jo^ve for the air. Mars for war, Fenus for beauty, 
Cupid for love, Ceres for corn, Neptune for the fea, 
Vulcan for fire. 

This figure beftows' great elevation upon the fubjcct ; 
and therefore ought to be confined to the higher drains 
of poetry. 

SECOND TABLE. 
Attributes exprejfed figuratively. 

When two attributes are connected, the name of the 
•ne may be employed figuratively to exprefs the other. 

Purity and virginity are attributes of the fame perfon : 
hence the expremon, Virgin fnow, for pure fnow. 

2. A word fignifying properly an attribute of one 
fubject, employ'd figuratively to exprefs a refembling 
attribute of another fubject. 

Tottering (late. Imperious ocean. Angry flood. 
Raging tempefl. Sballo*w fears. 

My fure divinity (hall bear the fnield. 

And ddge thy fword to reap the glorious field. 

^dyjfey xx. 61. 

Black omeny for an omen that portends bad fortune. 

Ater odor, Virgil. 

The peculiar beauty of this figure arifes from fuggeft- 
iog a comparifon. 

3. A word proper to the fubjcdt, employ'd to ex- 
prefs one of its attributes. 

Mens for intelledus. Mens for a refolation : 
Iftam, oro, exue mentem. 

4. When two fubje£ts have a refcmblance by a com- 
I mon 
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mon quality, the name of the one fubje^l aiay he cm- 
ploy'd figuratively (0 denote that quality in the other. 

Summer life, for agreeable life. 

5. The name of the inftrument made to fignify tha 
power of employing it. 



Melpomene, cui liquidam pater 



Vocem cum ci t /^ar a dcdit. 

The ample field of figurative expreffion difplay'd in'' 
thefe tables, affords great fcope for reafoning. Several 
of the obfervations relating to metaphor, are applicable 
to figures of fpeech : thefe I (hall flightly retouch, with' 
fome additions peculiarly adapted to the prefcnt fubject- 

In the firfl place, as the figure under confideration ia 
built upon relation, we find from experience, and it mull: 
be obvious from reafon, that the beauty of the figure 
depends on the intimacy of the relation between the fi- 
gOrative and proper fenfe of the word. A (light re- 
membrance, in particular, will never make this figure* 
agreeable : the expreflion, for example. Drink do'wn « 
Jecrety for liftening to a fecret with attention, is harfh. 
and uncouth, becaufe there is fcarce any refemblancc 
between lifiening and drinking. The expreffion lueigh" 
ty crack t ufed by Ben Johnfon for loud cracky is worfe 
if podible : a loud found has not the (lighteft refem- 
blance to a piece of matter that is weighty. The fol- 
lowing exprejTion of Lucretius is not lefs faulty, *• Et^ 
f* lepido qua funt fucata fonore.** i. 645. 

■■ ' . ■ • Sed magis 

Pugnas et exactos tyrannos 
\ Peofum humeris bihii aure vulgus. 

Horat, Carm. /. 2. odf 13; 
Phemius ! let acts of gods, and heroes old. 
What antient bards in hall and bow'r have told, 
Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ. 
Such the pleas'd ear ivill drink with filent joy. 

Odypy, i. 433. 

Strepitumque exterritus Ufaujtt, Mneid vi. 559, 

— — 1___« Write, my Queen, 

Aad with mine eye* Til drink the words you fend. 

Cymhlinct a& i . /c . %; 

1 3 
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A3 thus th* effulgence tremulous I ilrink. 

Summer^ /. 1684; 
Neque audit currus hi^benas. Georg. i. 514. 

O Prince f (Lycaons valiant fon reply'd). 
As thine the fteeds, be thine the talk to guide. 
The horfes practised to their lord's command. 
Shall hear the rein, and anfwer to thy hand. 

Iliad V. 288. 

The following figures of fpeech fcem altogether wild 
and extravagant, the figurative and proper meanings hav- 
ing no connection whatever. Mo^ving foftnefs, Frefh- 
nefs breathes y Breathing profpect, Flotui/jg^ ^P^*og, Deix^ 
light, Lucid coolnefs, and many others or this falfe coin 
may be found in Thomfon*s Seafons. 

Secondly, The proper fcnfe of the word ought to 
bear, fome proportion to the figurative fcnfe, and not 
foar much above it, nor fink much below it. This rule, 
as well as the foregoing, is finely ill ufl rated by Vida^ 

Haec adeo cum fuit, cum fas audere poetis 
Multa modis multis; tamen obfervare memento,. 
Si quando baud propriis rem mavis dicere veibis, 
Tranflatifque aliunde notis, longeque pctitis. 
Ne nimiam odendas, quaerendo talia, curam. 
Namque aliqui exercent vim duram, et rebus inique 
Nativam eripiunt formam, indignantibus ipGsy 
Invitaique jubent alienos fumcre vultus. 
Haud magis imprudens mihi erit, et luminis expers, 
Qui puero ingentes habitus det ferre gigantis, 
Quam fiquis Itabula alta lares appellee equinos, 
Aut crines magnae genetricis gramiiia dicat. 

Poet. iii. 14S. 

Thirdly, In a figure of fpeech, every circumflance 
ought to be avoided that agrees with the proper feofe 
only, not the figurative fenfe ; for it is the latter that 
expreffes the thought, and the former ferves for no other 
purpofe but to make harmony : 

Zacynthus green with ever fhady groves. 
And Ithaca, prefumptuoiis boafl their loves ; 
Obtruding on my choixre a fecond lord, 
IThey preu the Hymenean rite abhorr'd. 

Odyjfey^ xix. 15a. 
Zacyntbus 
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Zacynthus here flanding figuratively for the inhabitaDts, 
ihe defcription of the ifland is quite out of place : it 
puzzles the reader, by making him doubt whether the 
word ought to be taken in its proper or figurative fenfe. 

■ ■ ■ - ■ Write, my Queen, 

And with mine eyes Tli drink the words you fend. 
Though ink be made of gall. Cymbeline^ ad i,fc. a* 

The difguft one has to drink ink in reality, is not to the 
purpofe where the fubjedl is drinking ink figuratively. 

In the fourth place, To draw confequences from a 
figure of fpeech, as if the word were to be under flood 
literally, is a grofs abfurdity, for it is confounding truth < 
with fidlion : 

Be Moubray's fins fo heavy in his bofom, 
That they may break his foaming courfer's back. 
And throw the rider headlong in the lifts, 
A. caitiff recreant to my coufin Hereford. 

Richard 11. aS i . yir. 3. 

Sin may be imagined heavy in a figurative fenfe : but 
weight in a proper fenfe belongs to the acceffory only 5 
and therefore to defcribe the effects of weight, is to de- 
fert the principal fubject, and to convert the acceffory 
into a principal : 

Cromtvell. How does your Grace ? 
PFo/fey. Why, well ; 
Never fo truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know mvfelf now, and I feel within me 
A ^eace above all earthly dignities, 
A ftill and quiet confcience. The King has cur'd me, - 
I humbly thank his Grace ; and, from thefe fhoulders, . 
Thefe ruin'd pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would fink 2i navy, too much' honour. 

Henry YIII. ad i, fc. 6. 
Ulyffes fpeaking of Hector : 
I wonder now how yonder city (lands, 
When we have here the bafe and pillar by us. 

Troilus and CreJ/tda^ ad 4. /r. 9. 

Othelh, No ; my heart h turn'd to ftoae : I ftrike it, 
and it hurts my hand. Otbdh^ ad 4. fc, 5. 

'^ I 4 Not 

1 
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Not left, ercn in this defpicable- now, 

Than when my name fiH*d Afric with affrights, 

And froae your hearts beneath your torrid zone, 

Z)#« Seb€iftia» King of Portugal^ a& l>. 

How long a fpace, fince firft I lov-d, it is I 

To look into a glafs I fear,. 
And am furpris^d with wonder, when l mifs> 

Grey hairs and wrinkles there. 

Cowley^ ^ol, i . />. 8^. 
I chofe the flourilhing'ft tree in all. the park, 

With freftieil boughs, and faireil head ;. 
I cut my love into its gentle bark. 

And in three days behold 'tis dead $ 
My very written flames fo violent be*. 
They've burnt and' wither'd up the tree; 

Coijuley, «yo/; I, ^. 1:3^ 

Ah, mighty Love, that it were inward heat 
Which made this precious limbeck fweat J 

But what, alas I ah what does it avail 
That (he weeps tears fo wond'rous cold,. 
As fcarce the afs's hoof can hold,. 

So cold, that I admire they fall not hail.' 

Cowley y fuol. i. fiv ijzj 
Such a play of words is pleafant in a ludicrous poem* 

Jlmeria. Alphonfo, O Alphonfo!' 
Devouring feas have wafli'd thee from my fight,. 
No time mall rafe thee from my memory y 
No, I vvill live to be thy monument : 
The cruel ocean is no more thy tomb ; • 

But in my heart ihou ar,t fnterr'd. 

Mourning BriJe^ ad i . fc, I- 

• 

This would be very right, if there were any inconiid- 
cnce, in being interred in one place really, and in ano-^ 
Iher place figuratively. 

\% craini que cette faifon 

Ne nous amene la pefte ;. 

La gueule du chien celefte 

Vomit feu fur Thorifon. 

Afin que je m'en d^livre, 

Je vcux lire ton gros livre 

Jufques au dcuiifr fe«illet: 

Tout 
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Tout ce que ta plume tracei 

RobJDet, a de la glace 

A fair trembler Juillet. MaynMrd, 

In me tota ruens Venus 

Cuprum deferuit. Horat, Carm, lib, i. ode 19. 

From confldeting that a word ufed in a figurative 
fenfe fuggeds at the fame time its proper meaning, we 
difcover a fifth rule. That we ought not to employ a 
word in a figurative fenfe, the proper fenfe of which is 
inconfiflent or incongruous with the fubjeft : for every 
inconfiflency, and even incongruity, though in the ex* - 
p[effion only and not real, is unpleafant ; 
Iriterea genitor Tyberini ad fiuminis undam 
Viilnera ficrahat lymphis ■■ ■ Mneid. x. 833. 

Tres adeo incertos caeca caligine foies 
Erramus peiago, totidem line fidere nofles. 

lEneid, iii. 203. 

The foregoing rule may be extended to form a fixth. 
That no epithet ought to be given to the iBgurative fenfe ' 
of a word that agrees not alfo ^ith its p>oper fenfe. : . 

■ ■ ■' Dicat Opuhtise . 

Frater Megills, quo beatusi 

Vulnere. . Herat. Car m. lib, i. odi ay. , 

Parcus deorum cultor, ct infrequens, , 
Inf anient is du m . fapicnti« 

Confultus erro. . Horat. Carm, /. 1 . ode 34. 

Seventhly, The crowding into one "period or thought 
difitoent figures of fpeech, is not lefs faulty than crowd- 
ing metaphors in that manner: the mind is difl ranted id 
the quicl^ traniition from one image to another j and h 
puztled inilead. of being pleafed s 

I am of ladies mofl deje€t and wretched. 

That fuck*d the honey of his mufjc-yows. Hamlet. 

My bleedii^ bofom fickens at the 'feu nd. 

Odjffey, I 439, 

-■■ ' ■ ' ■ ■■ Ah mifer, 

Qaanti laboras in Chary bdi f ' 
Digne puer mclioief ammd. 
Q^flc faga, quis te folveie Theffalis 
Magus venenitf quis poterit deui } ■ 

i 5 Vix 
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Viz illigatum te Criformi 
Pegafus expediet Cbitmpra, 

Horat, Carm. lib. i. oJe 27. 

Eigbtlilj, If crowding figures be bad, it is flill worfe 
to craft one figure upon another : For inftance, 
VThile his keen falchion drinks the warriors Jives. 

Iliad x\. 211. 

A falchion drinking the warriors blood is a figure built 
upon refembiance, which is paiTable. But then in the 
exprefCon, liquet is again put for blood; and bj thus 
grafting one figure upon another, the expreflion is ren- 
dered obfcure and unpleafant. 

Ninthly, Intricate and involved figures, that can 
fcarce be analyfed, or reduced to plain language, are 
lead of all tolerable : 

Votis incendimus aras. Mntid, iii. 279. 

■ Onerantque caniftris 

Dona laborat?^ Cereris. /En:td. Tiii. 180. 

Vulcan to the Cyclopes : 

Arma acri f^cienda viro: nunc viribus ufus, 
Nunc manibus rapidis, omni nunc arte magiftra: 
Precipitate moT^t» JEneid, viii. 441. 

Hoic gladio, perque aerea futa 

Per tunicam fqualentem auro, latus haurit apertum. 

Mneid, x. 313. 
S^oiotique prius tarda necedltas 
Lethi, coiripuit gradum. 

Horat. Carm, lib, i, a«^ 3. 
Scrtb6ris Varto fortis, et hoftium 
Vi^r, Maeonii carminis alite. 

Horat. Carm. lib. i . ode 6. 
Elfe fhali our fates be number'd with the dead. 

Iliad. V. 294* 
Commutual death the fate of war confounds. 

lltad viii. 85. and xi. 1 1 7, 

Speaking of Proteus, 
Inftant he wears, elufive of the rape. 
The mimic force of every favage uap^. 

Odyjey iv. 563. 
Rolling 
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Rolling convulfive on the floor, is feen 
The piteous object of a proftrate Queen. 

Jbid. iv. 95 a. 

The naingling temped weaves its gloom. 

Autumn^ 337. 

A various fweetnefs fwells the gentle race. 

Ibid. 640, 

A fober calm fleeces unbounded ather. . Ibid, 967. 

Thediftant water- fall fwells in the breeze. 

IVintery 738. 

In ^he tenth place. When a fubjedt is introduced b/ 
its proper name, it is abfurd to attribute to it the prO'* 
perties of a diflFerent fubject to which the word is fome* 
times apply'd in a figurative fenfe : 

Hear me, oh Neptune ! thou whofe arms are hurl'd i 
From Ihore to ikorei and gird the folid world. 

OdyJJey, \%, 6 1 7. 

Neptune is here introduced perfonall/, and not figura- 
tively for the ocean : the defcription therefore, which is 
only applicable to the latter, is altogether improper. 

It is not fuflicient, that a figure of fpeech be regu* 
larly conilrudted^ and be free from blemifh : it requires 
tafte to difcern when it is proper when improper ; and 
tafte, I fufpecr, ■ is our only guide. - One however may 
gather from reflection and experience, that ornaments 
and graces fuit not any of the difpiriting paflions, nor 
are proper for exprefllng any thing grave and important. 
In familiar converfation, they are in fome meafure ridi* 
culous: Profpero, in the lempefly fpeaking to hisdaught^ 
cr Miranda, fays, . 

The fringed curtains of thine eyes advance, , 
And fay what thou feeft yond. . 

No exception can be taken to the judnefs of the figure 1 
and circumilances may be imagined to make it proper : 
but it is certainly not proper in faaiiliar converfation. 

In the laft place. Though figures of fpeech have i 
charming eflFe^ when accurately conflruded and pro- 
perly introduced, they ought however .to be fcattered 
with a fparjDg hand : nothing is more lufciousi and no* 

thing. 
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thing confequently more fatiating, thaa redandant or* 
Banienls of any kiad. 

CHAR XXI. 

Narration ajjd Description.. 

HORACE, and manj critics after him, exhort wri**^ 
rers to chufe a fubjedt adapted to their, geniui. 
Such peculiarities would multiply rules of criticifm^ 
without end; and at anv rate belong not to the prefent 
work, the object of which is human nature in general^, 
and what is common to the fpecies. But though the* 
choice of a fubje^ comes not under fuch a plan, ther 
manner of execution comes under it ; becaufe the man-- 
ner of execution is fubjedied to general rules, derived; 
from principles coounon to the fpecie?.. Tbefe rules, , 
as they concern the things exprefled as well as the laa- 
guage or expreifion, require a diviiion of this chapter 
into two parts ; fird of thoughts, and next of words.^. 
f pretend not to juiHfy thisdivifibn as enti.ely accurate; 
ibr in difcourfing of thoughts, it is difficult to abdraft: 
altogether from words ;. and dill more difficult, in dif-' 
courting of words» to ab(!ra£t altogether from thought*. 

The firft rtrie ij,^ Tb»t in hifloryy the ref}e6tions> 
ought to be chaftt and folid ; for whUe the mind is in-- 
tent upon truths it is Kttie difpofed to the operations of: 
the imagination^ Strata's Bel»c hiflory is full of poe«. 
tical images, which, being discordant with the fubje6t>., 
zrc unpleafant ; and they have a fHU worfe effeA, b/. 
giving an air of fi^Hoo to- a genuine hiflory. Such flow->^ 
crs ought, to be icattered with a fparing hand, even i» 
epic poetry;.' and at no rate are they proper, till the 
reader be warmed,^and by an enlivened imagination be 
prepared to relifh them : in that date of mind, they arei 
extremely agreeable ; but white we are fedate and at* 
tentive to an hidorical chain of fads, we reject with, 
difdain every fiction.. Thb Belgic htdory is indeed wo- 
fuUy vicious both in matter and In form : it is duffed 
with frigid and unmeaning reflecttops ; and its p6etical> 
flafhesy even laying aJide their impropriety ». are mer« 
tintel 

Secondl;y» 
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Secondly, Vida ♦, following Horace, rfecomraends a 
modefl commencement of an epic poem; giving fora- 
reafon,That the. writer ought to hufband his fire. This 
rcafon has weight; but what is faid above fuggefts a- 
reafon ftill more weighty : bold thoughts and figures are- 
never relifhed till the- mind be heated and thoroughly en* 
g^ged, which is not the readerVcale at the commence- 
nienf; Homer introduces not a (ingle fimiie in the firil 
book of the ITmd, nor in the fir ft book of the Odyfley. 
Gq the other hand, Shakefpear begins one of bis plays 
with a fentimeDt too Bold for the moft heated imagi- 
nation : : 

. Bedford. Hung be the heav'ns with black, yield day . 
to, night! 
Comets, importin? change of times and ftates» 
Brandilh your cryltal trefles in the iky. 
And with them fcourge the bad revolting ftars> . 
That have confented unto Henry's death [ 
Henry the Fifth, too famous to live long ! 
England ne'er iofl a king of fo much worth. 

Firfi part, Henry VI. 

The pafTage witli which Strada begins his hiftoiy^ is too 
poetical fox a fubject af that kind $ and at any rate too 
high for the beginning of a grave performance* A third 
reafon ought to have not lefs influence than either of 
the foimer, That a man who, uppn his firft appearance* 
flrains to make a figure, is too oftentatious to be relifhed. 
Hence the firft fentences of a work ought to be (horr,- 
natural, and fimple. Xicero, in his. oration pro Archia 
ppetaf errs againft that rule : his reader is. out of breath, 
at the very firft. period ; , which Teems never to end, 
Burnet begins the hiftory of his own times with a pe« 
riod long and intricate. 

A third rule or obfeFvation is, That where the fub* 
ject is intended for entertainment folely^ not for inftruc'* 
tion, a thing ought to be defcribed as it appears, not 
as it is in reality. In running, for example, the ioi* 
pulfe upon the ground is proportioned in ibme degree 
to the celerity. of motion j .though in appearance it is 

other wifO) 
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otherwife, for a perfon in fwift motion feems to fkrm 
the ground, and fcarcely to touch it. Virgil, with great 
tafte, defcribes quick running according to its appear- 
ance ; and thereby raifes an iinaze far more lively, than 
it could have been by adhering Icrupuloufly to truth ; . . 
Hos fuper advenit Volfca de gente Camilla, 
Agmen agens equitum et florcntes sre catervas, , 
Beilatrix : non ilia colo caiathifve Minervse . 
Foemineas affueta tiianus ; l^d praslia virgo / 
Dura pati, curfuque pedum praeveriere vcatos. >. 
lila vel intadae fe^ens per fumma volaret ' 
Gramina: nee tcneias curfu laefiifec ariftas: 
Vel mare per medium, fludu fufpenfa tumenti» . 
Ferret iter; celeies necuingeret aequore plantas. 

/Eneic/. vii. 803. 

This example is copied by the >author of Telemachus : 

Les Brutiens font legeres d la courfe comme les cerfs, 
et comme les daims. On croiroit que Therbe m^me la 
plus tendre n'eft point foul^e fous leurs pieds ; d peine 
laiffent ils dans le fable quelques traces de leurs pas. 

Li'v. 'I o. 
Again : 

D6jd il avoit abattu Bufilas ii Mger i la courfe, qu'd 
peine il imprimoit la trace des fes pas dans le fable, et 
qui devancoit dans, fon pays les plus rapides flots de V 
Eurotas et de TAlph^e. Liv. zo. 

Fourthly, In narration as well as in defcription, ob- 
jects ought to be painted fo accurately as to form in the 
mind of the reader diftindt and lively images. Every 
vfelefs circumdance ought indeed to be fuppreiTed, be^* 
caufe every fuch circumftance loads the narration ; but 
if a circuraftance be neceflary, however flight, it can- 
not be defcribed too minutely. The force of language 
confifts in railing complete images * ; which have the 
eifedt to tranfport the reader as oy magic into the very 
place of the important action, and to convert him tis it 
were into a fpe^^ator, beholding every thing that paifes. 
The narrative in an epic poem ought to rival a pidure 
in the livelinefs and accuracy of its reprefentations : no 

circumftance 

f Chap. 2. part I. fe^. 7. 
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circumftancc inuft be omitted that tends to make a com- 
plete image ; becaufe an imperfed image, as well as 
any other imperfect conception, is cold and unintereft- 
ing. I fl^all illuCtrate this rule by feveral examples, giv 
ing the firft place to a beautiful paffage from Virgil ; 
Qualis populed moerens Philomela fub umbra 
Amiffos queriiur foetus, quos durus arator 
Obfeivans nido implumes detraxit. 

"^ Georg, lib, 4. /. jli. 

The poplar, plowman, and unfledged fwallows, though 
not effential in the defcription, are circumftances that 
tend to make a complete image, and upon that account 
are an embettifhment. 

Again ; 
Hie viri^em ^neas frondenti ex. ilia metam 
Conftituit, lignum nautis. JEneid, v. 129^ 

Horace, addreffing to Fortune : 
Te pauper ambit follicita prece 
Ruris colonus : te dominam aequoris, 
Quicumque Bithyni laceflit 
Carpathium pelagus carind. 

Carm. lib, I. o^^.jjt 
>' Ilium ex moenibus hoilicis 
Matrona bellantis tyranni 
Profpiciens, et adulta virgo> 
Sufpiret : Eheu, ne rudis agminum 
Sponfus laceiTat regius afperum 
Tadu leonem, quern cruenta 

Per medias rapit ica cedes. Carm. lib. 3. 9de z, 
Shakefpear fays*, ** You may as well go about to 
*^ turn the fun to ice by fanning in his face with a pea^ 
<* CQck*^ feather." The peacock's feather, not to men- 
tion the beauty of the object, completes the image: aa 
accurate image cannot be formed of that fanciful ope- 
ration, without conceiving a particular feather ; and one 
is at a lofs when this is neglected in the defcrfption. 
Again, " The rogues flighted me into the river with as 
<* little remorfe, as they would have drown'd a bitch's 
<« blind puppies, fifteen i' th' litter f.*' 

Old Lady. 

* Henry V. aft 4. fc. 4. 

t Merry Wives of Wiadfor, a£l 3. fc. 15. 
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Old Lady, You would not be a queen ? / 
Anne. No, not for all the riches under heaven. 
Old Lady. 'Tis ftrange : a three-pence bow'd would 
hire me, old a& I am, to queen it. 

Henry VIU. a(S 2, fc. 5, 

In the following pafTage, the aflion, with all its mate* 
rial circumftances, Is reprefented fo much lu the life^i 
that it would fca ce appe^ir more diftindt to a real fpec- 
tator J and it is the manner of defer iption that. contri* 
butes greatly to the fublimity of the paflVge. 

He fpake; and to confirm his words, out flew 
Millions of flaming fwords, drawn. from tha thighs^ 
Of mighty cherubim; the fudden blaze - 
Far round illumined hell : highly they rag*d : 
Againfl the Higheft, and fierce with grafped arms, , 
Clafh'd on their founding fhields the din of war, 
Hurling defiance toward the vault of heav'n.- 

Milton f h. I. 

A paffage I iam to cite from Shakefpear, falls not much 
ihort of that now mentioned in particularity of deC-* 
cription .: 

O you hard hearts ! you cruel men of Rome I 
Knew you not Pompey ? Many a tiiiie and oft 
Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements. 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney tops, . 
Your infants in your arms ; and there have fac~ 
The live-long day with patient expe£lation 
To fee great Pompey pafs the ftreets of Rottie. 
And when you faw his chariofbut appear. 
Have you not made an univerfal.fhout. 
That Tyber trembled underneath his banks, . 
To hear the replication of your founds, . 
Made in his concave ihores I - 

Julius Corf an ad i. fc. t. 

The following pafTage is fcarce inferior to cither of 
thofe mentioned.: 

Far before the reft, the fon of Oflian. comes ; bright ^ 
in the fmiles of youth, fair as the firtl beams of the fun. 
His long hair waves on his back : his dark brow h half 
beneath hit helmet. The fword hangs loofe on the he«^ 

ro*a 
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ro's fide ; and his fpear glitters as he moves. I fled from 
his terrible eye, King of high Temorav Fingal, 

The Henriade of Voltaire errs greatly againll the fore- 
going rule : every, incident is touched in a fummary way, 
without ever defcending to circumftances. This man- 
ner is. good in a general hiftory, the purpofe of which 
is to record important tranfactions : but in a fable it is 
cold and uninterefting : becaufe it is impracticable to 
form dildinct images of perfona or things leprefeoted in 
»• manner fo fupeificiaL 

It is obferved above, that every ufelefs circumftarice 
ought to be fupprelfed. The crowding fuch circum- 
ftances, is, on the one hand, not lefs to be avoided, 
than the cancifenefs for which Voltaire is blamed, on 
the other. In the ^neid *, Barce, the nurfe of Sichae- 
us, whom we never hear of before nor after, is introdu- 
ced for a purpofe not more important than to call Anna 
to her fider Dido : and that it mi^ht not be thought un» 
jyft in Dido, even in this trivial incident, to prefer her 
huflband's nurfe before her own, the poet takc« care to 
inform his reader, that Dido's nurfe was dead. To thig 
I mull oppofe a beautiful paff^ge in the fame book,, 
where, after Dido's laft fpecch, the poet, without de- 
taining his readers by defcribing the manner of her death, . 
hailens to the lamentation of her attendants: 

Dixerat: atquc illam media inter talia ferro 
Collapfam fufcipiunt comites, enfemque cruore 
Spumantem, fparfafque manus. It flamor ad alta< 
Atria, concuflam bacchatur fama per urbem i 
Lamentis gemituque et fc&mineo ululatu 
Tecta fremunt, refonat magiiis plangoribus aether. 

Lib, 4. /. ^^i 

As an appendix to the foregoing rule, I add the fol- 
lowing obfervation. That to make a fudden and ftroog 
impreilion, fome fingle circumHance happily felected, 
has more power than the moil laboured defcription. 
Macbeth, mentioning to his lady feme voices he heard 
while' he was murdering the Kuig, fays. 

There's one did laugh in's fleep, and one cry'd Murder \ 

They 
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They wak'd each other ; and I ftood and heard them i 
But they did fay their prayers, and addrefs them . 
Again to fleep. 

La4f' There arc two Iodg*d together. 

Macbeth, One cry'd, God blefs u>l and, Ameo? 
the other ; 
As they had feen me with thefe hangman's hands; 
Liftening their fear, ] could not fay, Amen, 
When they did fay, God blefs us. 

Lady. Confider it not fo deeply. 

Macbeth, But wherefore could not I pronounce 
Amen ? 
I had rooft need of blefling, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat; 

Lady, Thefe deeds muft not be thought 
After thefe ways ; fo, it will make us mad. 

Macbeth, Methought, I heard a voice cry. 
Sleep no more I 
Macbeth doth murder fleep, ^c. Ad z, fc, 3, • 

Alphonfoi in the Mourning Brides fhut up in the 
fame prifon v^here his father had been confined; 

In a dark corner of my cell I found 
This paper, what it is this light will ihew. 

** If my Alphonfo" Ha ! [Reading.. 

*• If my Alphonfo live, reftore him, Heav'n ; 

** Give me more weight, crnfh my declining years 

** Wkh bolts, with chains, imprifonment, and want; . 

** But blefs my fon^ vifit not him for me.** 

It h his^handj this was his pray*r — yet more: 

** Let er'ry hair, which forrow by the roots [Readings 

*' Tears from my hoary and devoted head, 

•* Be doubled in thy mercies to my fon; 

** Not for myfelf, but him, hear me, all gracious"—-— 

'TIS wanting what (hould follow — Heav'n Ihould follow. 

But 'tis torn off— Why (hould that word alone 

Be torn from his petition ? HTwas to Heav'n, 

But Heav'n was deaf, Heav'n heard him not; but thus^ 

Thus as the name of Heav'n from this is torn, 

So did it tear the ears of mercy from 

His voice, (hutting the gates of pray 'r againft him. : 

If piety be thus debarr'd accefs 

On high, and of good men the very bed . 

Is 
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Is (ingled out to bleed, and bear the fcourge, 
What is reward ? or what is punifhment r 
But who (haU dare to tax eternal judice ? 

Mourning Bride y aS ^. fc,i* 

This incident is a happy invention, and a mark of ua-; 
common genius. 
Defcribing Prince Henry: 

I faw young Harry with his beaver on, 
His cuiiTes on his thighs, gallantly arm'd. 
Rife from the ground likt feathered Mercury ; ; 
And vaulted with fuch ea^^Q into his feat. 
As if an angel dropt down from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegafus, 
And witch the world with noble horfemanfliip. 

Firft party Henry IV. 4t3 4 fc, 2:. 

King ffenry. Lord Cardinal, if thou think'ft on Hcft- 
ven*s blifs, 
Hold up thy hand, make fignal of thy hope. 
He dies, and makes no iign f 

Sec9nd Party Henry VL a^ 3. fc. lo. 

The fame author, fpeaking ludicroufly of an army de- 
bilitated with difeafes, fay^. 

Half of them dare not fliake the fnow from off their 
cafTocks, leil they Ihake themfelves to pieces. 

I have feen the walls of Balclutha, but they were de- 
folate. The flames had refounded in the halis: and the 
voice of the people is heard no more. The ftream of 
Clutha was rcnioved from its place by the fall of the 
walls. The thiftle (hook there its lonely head : the mofa 
whillled to the wind. The fox looked out from the win- 
dows : and the rank gra^ of the wall waved round his 
head. Defblate is the dweUing of Morna: filence is in 
the houfe of her fathers. Fingal, 

To draw a character is the mafter-ftroke of defcrip- 
tion. In this Tacitus, excels : his portraits are natural 
and lively, not a feature wanting nor mifplaced. Shakef- 
pear, however, exceeds Tacitus in livelinefs, fome cha- 
Ta£teriftical circumllance being generally invented or laid 
hold of, which paints more to the life than many words. 

The 
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The following inftances will explain my meaning, and 
at the fame tune prove my obfervation to be juft. 

Why (hould a man, whofe blood is warai within, 
Sit like his grandfire cut in aiabailer? ^ 
Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice. 
By being peeviih ? I tell thee what, Anthonio, 
(I love thee, and it is my love that fpeaks) : 
There are a fort of men, whofe vifages 
Do cream and mantle like a (landing pond ;.f 
And do a wilful ftillnefs entertain, 
V/ith purpofe to bedrefs'd in an opinion 
Of wifdom, gravity, profound conceit; 
As who (hould fay, I am Sir Oracle, 
And when 1 ope my lips, let no dog bark! 
O my Anthonio, I do know of thofe, 
That therefore only are reputed wife, 
F«r faying nothing. Merchant of Venice^ a3 i.fc, z. 
Again : 

Gratiano fpeaks an infinite deal of nothing, more thatr 
any man in all Venice ; his reafons are two grains of 
wheat hid in two bulhels of chaff; you (hall feek all day 
ere you find them, and'when you have them, they are 
not worth the fearch^ Ibid, 

In* the following paffage a charadler is completed by a 
fingle ftroke, 

Sbal/o'w, O the mad days that I have fpent ; and to 
fee how man3r of mine old acquaintance are dead. 

Silence, We (hall: all follow, Couiin. 

Shallow. Certain, 'tis certain, very fure, very fure ^ 
Death (as the Pfalmift faith) is certain to all : all (hall 
di^. How a good yoke of bullocks at Stamford fair? 

Slender. Truly, Couiin, I was not there. 

Shalh<w\ I>eath is ccitain. Is old Double of your 
town living yet ? 

Silence, Dead, Sir, 

Shadow. Dead ! fee, fee j he drew a good bow : and 
dead. He fliot a fine (hoot. How a fcore of ewes now ? 

Silence. Thereafter as they be. A fcore of good ewes 
nay be worth ten pounds. 

Shallow, And is old Double dead ? 

Second Part^ Henry IV, aS 3. fc. 3. 

Defcribing 
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Defcribing a jealous hulbana : 

Neither prefs, coffer, cheft, trunk, well, vault, but 
he hath an abftra6l for the remembrance of fuch places, 
and goes to them by his note. There is no hiding you 
in the houfe. Merry IVives of WAndfor^ a£l 4. ^. 3. 

Congreve has an inimitable flroke of this kind Jn his 
jcomedy of Lonje for Love : 

Bfn Legend. Well, father, and how do all at home? 
how does brother Dick, and brother Val ? 

Sir Sampfsn. Dick, body o' me, Dick has been dead 
theffe two years. I writ you word when you were at 
Leghorn. 

Ben, Mefs, that*s true; marry, I had forgot. Dick's 
dead, as you fay. A^ 3. fc, 6. 

FalftafF fpeaking of Antient Piftol : 

H^'s no fwaggerer, hoftefs ; a tame cheater iYaith ; 
you may (Iroak him as gently as a puppey-greyhound ; 
he will not fwagger with a Barbary hen, if her feathers 
turn back in any fliew of refiftance. 

Second Part, Henry IV. a^ ^. fc. 9. 

Oflian among his other excellencies Is eminently 
fuccefsful in drawing charaders ; and he never fails to 
delight his reader with the beautiful attitudes of his he- 
roes. Take the following inftances. 

O Ofcar! bend the ftrong in arm; but fpare the fee- 
ble hand. Be thou a ftream of many tides againft th« 
foes of thy people ; but like the gale that moves the 
,grafs to thofe wno alk thine aid. — So Tremor lived; fuch 
Trathal was; and fuch has Fingal been. My arm was 
the fuppott of the injured,; and the weak refled behind 
the lightning of my fteel. 

We heard the voice of joy on the coall, and we 
thought that the mighty Cathmor came. Cathmor the 
friend of ft rangers ! the brother of red haired Cairbar* 
But their fouls were not the fame ; for the light of hea- 
ven^ was in the bofom of Cathmor. His towers rofe on 
the banks of Atha: feven paths led to his halls: feven 
chiefs ftood on thefe paths, and called the ftranger to 
the feaft. But Cathmor dwelt in the wood to avoid the 
voice of praifc. 

Dermid 
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Dermid and Ofcar were one: they reaped the battle 
tbgether. Their friendfliip was ftrong as their fteel ; 
and death walked between them to the field. They rufh 
on the foe like two rocks falling from the brow of Ard- 
ven. Their fwofds are ftained with the blood of the 
valiant : warriors faint at their name. Who is equal to 
•Ofcar but Dermid ? who to Dermid but Ofcar? 

Son of Comhal, re{)lied the chief, the ftrength of 
Morni's arm has failed : I attempt to draw the fword of 
my youth, but it remains in its place : I throw the fpear, 
but it falls ftiort of the mark : and I feel the weight of 
my ihleld. We decay like the grafs of the mountain, 
and our ftrength returns no more. I have a fon,0 Fin- 
gal, his foul has delighted in the adtions of Morni's 
youth ; but his fword has liot been fitted againft the foe, 
-neither has his fame begun. I come with him to bat- 
tle, to dire^ his arm. His renown will be a fun to my 
foul, in the dark hour of my departure. O that the 
name of Morni were forgot among the people! that 
the heroes would only fay, '* Behold the father of Gaul." 

Some writers, through heat of imagination, fall into 
contradidion ; fome are guilty of downright abfurdities; 
and fome even rave like madmen. Againft fuch capital 
errors one cannot be more effedlually warned than by 
collefting inftancesj and the firft.fhall be of a contra* 
diftion, the moft venial of all. Virgil fpeaking of 
Neptune, 

Interea magno mifceri murmure pontum, 
I Emiflamque hye mem fen fit Neptunus, et imis 
Stagna refufa vadis : graviter commotusy et alto 
Profpiciens, i'mumi placUum caput extulit undd, 

JEneid, i. 128. 
Again : 

When firft young Maro, in His boundlefs mind, 
A work t'outlaft immortal Roiue defign^d. 

Ejjay on Criticifmj /. 1 30. 

The following examples are of abfOrdities. 

Alii pulfis e tormento catenis difcerpti fe^ique, dimi- 
diato corpore pugnabant fibi fuperftites, ac perempia 
partis uitores. Straday Dec. z. /. 2. 

11 
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II pov^r huomo, che non fen' era accorto, 

Andava combattendo, ed era morto. Berni, 

He fled» but flying, left his life behind. 

Iliad xi. . 443. 

Full through his neck the weighty falchion fped : 
Along the pavement roii'd the niutt'ring head. 

^ OJyJfey xxii. 365. 

The la ft article is of raving like one mad, Cleopa- 
tra fpeaking to the afpic, 

Welcome, thou kind deceiver. 

Thou beft of thieves j who, with an eafy key, 
Doft open life, and unperceiv'd by us 
Ev'n fteal us from ourfelves ; difcharging fo 
Death's dreadful office, better than himfelf, 
Touching our limbs fo gently into (lumber. 
That Death ftands by, deceiv'd by his own image» 
And thinks himfelf but fleep. 

*• Dry df fly All for Love^ aS 5. 

Reafons that are common and known to every one, 
ought to be taken for granted : to exprefs them is 
chiidiO), and interrupts the narration. Quintus CurtiuSy 
relating the battle of lifos. 

Jam in confpedtu, (^d extra teli ja^um, utraque acies 
erat ^ quum priores Perfae inconditum et trucem fuftulere 
clamorem. Redditur et a Macedonibus major, exercitus 
impar numero, fed jugis montium vatlifque faltibus re« 
percufTus : quippt femper circumjeSa nemora pitraque^ 
quantumcumque accepere ^ocemy muUiplicato fono re^ 
ferunt. 

Having difcufled what obfervations occurred upon 
the thoughts or things expreffed, T proceed to what 
more peculiarly concerns the language or verbal drefs. 
The language proper for exprefling paflion being handled 
in a former chapter, feveral observations there made 
are applicable to the prefent fubjeft j particularly, That 
words being intimately connected with the ideas they 
reprefent, the emotions raifed by the found and by the 
itt\(t ought to be concordant. An elevated fubjedt re- 
quires an elevated ftyle ; what is familiar, ought to be 
familiarly expreiTed : a fubjedt that is lerious and im- 
portant, 
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portant, ought to be clo»thed in plain nervous language ; 
a defcription, oh the other hand, addreffed to the ima- 
gination, is fufceptible of the highed ornaments that 
founding words and figurative exptffion ^ao beftow 
iipon it. 

I (hall give a few examples of the foregoing doctrine. 
A poet of any genius will not readiij drefs a high Tub- 
}t€L in low words ; and yet blemiihes of that kind are 
found even in claOical works. Horace, for example, 
obferving that men, perfe^ly fatis6ed with themfelve% 
are feldom (o with their condition, introduces Jupiter 
indulging to each his own choice : 

Jam faciam quod vultis: eris tu, qui modo miles, 
Mercator : tu, confultus modo, rufticus : hinc vos, 
Vos hinc mutatis difcedite partibus : eia. 
Quid? ftatis .^ nolint: atqui licet eife beatis. 
Quid caufae eft, merito quin illis Jupiter ambat 
Iratus huccas inflet? neque fe fore podhac 
Tarn facilem dicat, votis ut praebeat aurem ? 

^€rm. lih. I . Jat. \ . 7. i6. 

Jupiter in wrath puffing up both cheelcs, is a low and 
even ludicrous exprefllon, far from fuitabie to the gra- 
vity and importance of the fubjedt : every one mud feel 
the difcordancci The followinj? co4ipIet, finking far 
below the fubje£t, is not lefs ludicrous. ' 

Not one looks backward, onward ililj he goes, 
Yet ne'er looks forward farther than his nofe. 

EJf(^ on Many ep. iv. 223, 
Le R bin tremble et fremit d ces xrifles nouvelles; 
Le feu fort d travers fes humides prunelies. 
Ceft done trop peu, dit-il, que TEfcaut en deux mois 
Ait appris i couler fous de nouvelles loix ; 
Et de mille ramparts mon onde environn^e 
De ces fleuves fans nom fuivra la deftin^e ? 
Ah ! p^riflent mes eaux, ou par d'illuftres coups 
Montrons qui doit c^der, des mortels 011 de nous. 
A ces mots effuiant fm barbe limonneufe^ 
II prend d*un vieux guerrier la figure poudreufe. 
Son front cicatrice rend fon air rarieux, 
Et Tardeur du combat ^tiacelle en fes yeux. 

BoiUau, fpifre 4. /. 61. 

A god 
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A god wiping his dirty beard is proper for burierque 
poetry only ; and altogether vnfiiitable to the ftrained 
elevation of this poem. 

On the other hand, to Taife the expreflion above the 
tone of the fubjefl:, is a fault than which none is more 
•common. iVke the following inftances. 

Orcan le plua fiddle d ferver fesdefleins, 

N^ fous le cieL bri!tlant des plus noirs Afiicains. 

Bajazet^ a3 ^, fc, 8, 

Les ombres par trois fois ont obfcuri^ les cieux 
Depuis que le fommeil n'eftentr^ dans-vos yeux; 
£t le jour a trois fois chafll^ la nuit obfcure 
Depuis que votre corps languit fans nourrlture. 

Pbedraf aS i. fc, ^. 

AJjuerus. Ce mortel, qui montra tanc de z^le pour 
moiy Vit-il encore ? 

AJapb, ■■ II voit Taftre qui vous ^claire. 

Efther^ a6t 2. fc, 3. 

Oui, c'eft Agamemnon, c^eft ton roi qui t'eveille ; 
Viens, reconnois la voix <iui frappe ton oreilte. 

Ipbigenie. 

No jocund health that Denmark drinks to day, 
But the great cannon to the clouds /hail tell ; 
And the King^s rowfe the heav'n fhall bruit again^ 
Refpeaking earthly thunder. Hamlet ^ ad i. /2r. 2. 

■ In the inner room 

1 fpy a winking lamp, that weakly (Irikes 
The ambient air, fcarce kindling into light. 

Southerner Fate of Capua^ aS 3. 

In the funeral orations of the Bifhop of Meaux, the 
following paifages are raifed far above the tone of the 
iubjeft : 

L'Ocean etonn€ de fc voir traverf^ tant de fois, en 
des appareils (i divers, et pour des caufes ii drfferentes, 
fsfr. p. 6. 

Grande Reine, je fatisfais st vos plus tendres delirs, 
quand je c^lebre ce monarque j et fon ccEur qui n'a ja- 
mais v6cu que pour lui, fe eveille, tout poudre qu'il efi;, 
et devient fenfible, m^me fous ce drap mortuaire, au 
nom d'un epoux fi cher. /. 32. 

Vol, II. K Montefquieu, 
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Montefquieu, in a didadtic work, Vtjprit dts Loix^ 
gives too great indulgence to imagination : the tone of 
Sis language fwells frequently above his fubje^. I give 
an example : 

Mr le Comte de Boulainvilliers et Mr I'Abb^ Oabos 
ont fait chacun un fyfteme, dont Pun femble dtre une 
conjuration contre le tiers-etat, et I'autre une conjura- 
tion contre la nobleile. Lorfque le Soleil donna d Pha- 
eton Ton char i, conduire, il lui dit. Si vous montez trop 
hauty vous brulerez la demeure cdlefle ; (i vous defcen* 
dez trop bas, vous r6dui|ez en cendres la terre : n'allez 
point tiop d droite, vous tomberiez dans k conftellationr 
du ferpent ; n'allez point trop d gauche, vous iriez dans 
telle de Tautel: tenez-vous entre les deux. 

The following palTage, intended^ one would imaging, 
as a receipt to boil water, is altogether burlefque by 
the laboured elevation of the di£tion : 

A mafly caldron of ftupendous frame 
They brought, and plac'd it o'er the riiing flame : 
Then heap th« lighted wood ; the flame divides 
Beneath the vafe, and climbs around the (ides : 
In it5t wide womb they pour the rufliing ftream : 
The boiling water bubbles to the brim. 

///Wxviii* 405. 

In a pafTage at the beginning of the 4th book of Tele- 
machus, one feels a fudden bound upward without pre- 
paration, which accords not with the fubjed : 

Calypfo, qui avoit €i€ jufqu' d ce moment immobile 
et traofport^e de plaifir en ^coutant les avantures deT^- 
Mmaque, Tinterrompit pour lui faire prendre quelque re 
pos. 11 eft tems, lui dit-elle, que vous aliiez goiter U 
douceur du fommeil apres tant de travaux. Vous n'a 
A vez rien a craindre ici ; tout vous ed favorable. Aban- 
donnez vous done d la joye. Goutez la paix, et tout 
les autres dons des dieux dont vous allez ^tre combl^. 
Demain, quand /' Aurore a'vec fes doigts de rSfes en^ 
tr*ou^rira les partes dories de V Orient y et que le che^^a" 
ujc du foleil for tans de Ponde am'tre repandront les flames 
du joury pour cbajjer decant eux toutgs Us etoiUs du ciel^ 

nous 
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nou3 reprcndrons, moii cher T^l^maque, rhiftoire dc 
vos malheurs. 

This obvioufly is copied from a iimilar pafls^e in the 
^neid, which ought not to hav« been copied) becaufe 
it lies open to the fame cenfure ; but the force of aii» 
thority is great : 

At regina gravi jamdudum faucia cura, 
Vulnus alit venis, et caeco carpitur igni. 
Malta viri virtus aninio» multufque recurfat 
Gentis honos : haerent infixi pe^ore vultus» 
Verbaque : nee placidam membris dat cura quietem. 
Foftera Pbctbei luftrabat lampade terras^ 
Jiumentemque Aurwa polo Jimoverat umbram ; 
Cum iic unanimem alloquitur malefana fororem. 

Lib. iv. i; 

Take another example where the words rife above the 
fubjedt : 

Ainfi les peuples y accoururent bientot en foule de 
toutes parts ; le commerce de cette ville etoit femblable 
au flux et au reflux de la mer. Les tr6fors y entroienc 
comme les flots viennent Tun fur l*autre. Tout y ^toic 
apporte et en fortoit iibrement $ tout ,ce cjui y enlrojt 
6toit utile ; tout ce qui en fortoit, laifToit en fbrtaot 
d'autres richefles en fa place. La juflice fev^re prefidojt 
dans le port au milieu de tant de nations. La franchife, 
la bonne foi» la candeur, fembloient du haut de ces fu- 
perbs tours appeller les marchands des terres les plus 
eJoigndes: chacun de ces marchands, /01V quUl njint des 
rives orient ales ou le foleil fori cbaque jour dufein des 
ondes^ Joit qu^il fut parti de cette grande mer ou le fo^ 
leil lajje defon cours n)a eteindre fes feuXy vivoit paiiible 
et en furet6 dans Salente comme dans fa patrie ! 

Telemaquey /, I2» 

The language of Homer is fuited to his fubje€t, not 
lefs accurately than the actions and fentiments of his 
heroes are to their charadters. Virgil, in that particu- 
lar, falls (hort of perfedlion : hjs language i^ (lately 
throughout ; and though he defcends at times to the 
limplefl branches of cookery, roafling and boiling'for 
example^ yet he never relaxes a moment from the high 

K z tone. 
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tone*. In adjufling his language to bis fubjedt, no 
writer equals Swift. I can recolledt but one exception, 
which at the fame time is far from being grofs : The 
journal of a modern lady is compofed in a ityle blend- 
ing fprightlinefs with familiarity, perfectly fuited to the 
fobjedt : in one pafTage, however, the poet deviating 
from that dyle, takes a tone far above his fubjed. The 
paifage I have in view begins, /. 1 16. But lei me now 
« nnhile fur^fejfy 13 c, and ends at /. 135. 

It is proper to be obferved upon this head, that wri- 
ters of inferior rank are continually upon the flretch to 
enliven and enforce their fubjedt by exaggeration and fu- 
perlatives. This unluckily has an eS^6t contrary to 
what is intended : the reader, difgufted with language 
that fwells above the fubjedt, is led by contrail to think 
inore meanly of the fubjefl fhan it may pofllbly deferve. 
A man of prudence, befide, will be not lefs careful to 
hufband his ftrength in writing than in walking : a wri- 
ter too liberal of fuperlatives, exhaufts his whole ftock 
upon ordinary incidents, and referves no (hare to ex- 
prefs, with greater energy, matters of importance f. 

The power of language to imitate thought, is not 

•conBned to the capital ctrcumftances above mentioned : 

It reacfaeth even the flighter modifications. Slow a6ii- 

•on, for example, ia imitated by words pronounced ^ow ; 

labour or toil, by words harfli or rough in their found. 

fiut this fubjedt has been already handled %, 

In dialogue- writing, the condition of the fpeaker is 
chiefly to be regarded in framing the expreffion. The 

centinel 

" * See jiEneid. lib. i. 188.-^219. 

f Montaigne, reflecting upon the then prefent modes, 
^bierves, that there never was at any other time fo abjedt 
and fervile proftitution of words in the addreffes made 
by people of faftiion to one another ; the humbleft ten- 
ders of life and foul, no profeflions under that of devo- 
tion and adoration ; the writer conftantly declarirg him-* 
felf a vafl*al, nay a flave : fo that when any more feri- 
ous occafion of frtendfliip or gratitude requires more ge- 
nuine profelfions, words arc wanting to exprefs them. 

X Ch. 18. fea. 3. 
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centioei in Hamlet y interrogated with relation to the 
ghofl whether his watch had been quiet, anfwers with 
great propriety for a man in his ilation, <^ Not a moufe 
«* ftirring*" 

I proceed to a fecond remark, not lefs important thaa 
the former. No perfon of refledtion but muft be fen- 
(ible, that an incident makes a ftronger impredion on an 
eye-witnefs, than when heard at fecond hand; Writers 
of genius, fenftble that the eye is the beft avenue to' the 
heart, reprefent every thing as pafling in our (ight; and 
from readers or hearers, transform us, as it were, into 
fpedtators : a fkilful writer conceals himfelf, and pre* 
ients his perfonages : in a'word, every thing becomes 
dramatic as much as poflible. Plutarch, de gloria A* 
thenienfiumy obferves, that Thucydides makes his reader 
a fpedtator, and infpires him with the fame paflions as 
if he were an eye-witnefs; and the fame obfervation is 
applicable to oiir countryman Swift. From this happy 
talent ariies that energy of ftyle which is peculiar to the 
latter : he cannot always avoid narration ; but the pen- 
cil is his choice, by which he bellows life and colouring 
upon his objeds. Pope is richer in ornament, but pol* 
fefleth not in the fame degree the talent of drawing from 
the life, A trarflation of the fixth fatire of Horace, 
begun by the former, and finifhed by the latter, affords 
the faireft opportunity for a comparifon. Pope obvi- 
ouily imitates the pi^lurefque manner of his friend: yet 
^very one of tafte muft be fenlible, that the imitation, 
though fine, falls (hort of the original. In other in-» 
ftances,- where Pope writes in his own ftyle, the differ* - 
euce of manner is ftill more confpicuous 

Abftra6t or general terms have no good effe£t in any 
corapofition for amufementj.becaufe it is only of par* 

K 3 ticular 

* One can fcarce avoid fmiling at the blindnefs of a 
certain critic, who, with an air of felf-fufficiency, con- 
demns this expreflion as tow and vulgar. A French poet» 
fays he, would exprefs the fame thought in a more fub« 
lime manner: <* Mais tout dort, et Tarm^e, et 1^ 
*« vents, et Neptune." And he adds, « The Englifh 
«« poet may plcafc at Londpn, but the Fiwch «very 
« whwecifc." - - - - 
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ticular obJ€6ls that images can be formed *. Shakef- 

g ear's ftyle in that refpeS is excellent : every article ia 
is defcriptions is particular, as in nature ; and if ac- 
cidentally a vague ezprefTion flip in, the bleoiilh is ex- 
tremely difcernible by the bluntnefs of its imprefllon. 
Take the following example : FMaff, excufing himfelf 
for running away at a robbery, fays^ 

By the Lord, 1 knew ye, as well as he that made ye* 
Why, hear ye, niy mafters ; was it for me to kill the 
heir-apparent ? fliould I turn upon the true prince? Why, 
thou kneweft, I am as valiant as Hercules ; but beware 
inftind, the lion will not touch the true prince : inftind 
h a great matter. I was a coward on mftind : I (hall 
think the better of myfelf, and thee, during my life ; I» 
for a valiant Hon, and thou for a true prince. But, by 
the Lord, lads, I am glad you have the money. Hoflefs«. 
clap to the doors, watch to-night, pray to-morrow. 
Gallants, lads, boys, hearts of gold, all the titles of 
good fellowihip come to you ( What, (hall we be rner* 
yy ? (hall we have a play extfmpore ? 

Fir ft part^ Henry IV. ^5 2. fc. 9. 

The fentence I objc6l to is, inftinQ is a great matter^ 
which makes but a poor figure, compared with the live- 
lineTs of the reft of the fpeech. It was one of Homer's 
advantages, that he wrote before general terms were 
multiplied : the fuperior genius of Shakefpear difplays 
Jtfelf in avoiding them after they were multiplied. Ad- 
difon defcribes the family of Sir Roger de Ceverley in 
the following words : 

You would take his valet de chambre for his brother, 
his butler is gray- headed, his groom is one of the grav- 
ed men that 1 have ever feen, and his coachman has the 
looks of a privy counfellor. Speffator^ N^ 106. 

The defcription of the groom is lefs lively than of the 
others^ plainly becaufe the expreflion, being vague and 
general, tends not to form any image. ** Dives opum 
•< variariim V' ^^ ^Q ezpreiSon (till more vague ; and 
{0 are the following : 

m Maecenas^ 

— 

*' See chap. 4. 
^ GcQTg. ii. 468. 
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• ■ ■ I I Maecenas, mearum 

Grande dccus, columenque rerum, 

Horat. Carm. lib. 7>, *Je 17. 

•—. 1. et fide Teia 



Dices lahoranUs in uno 

Peaelopeny vitreamque Circen. 

Horat. Carm. lib. i. •di !?• 

I — Ridiculnm acri 



Fortius et melius magnaa plerumque freat rts. 

Herat. Satir. lib. I. fat^ 10. 

In the fine arts, it is a rule, to put tBc capital ob- 
jects in the ftrongeft point of view ; and even to pre- 
fent them oftener than once, where it can be done. la 
iiiftory-painting, the principal figure is placed in the 
front, and in the beft light : an equeftrian ftatue is pla- 
ced in a centre of ftreets, that it may befcen from ma- 
ny places at once. In no compofition if there greater 
opportunity for this rule than in writing: 

■ ■ Sequitur pulcherrimus Aftur, 
Aftur equo fidens et verficoloribus armis. 

MneiJ. X. iSd. 



Full niany a lady 



Vv6 ey'd with beft regard, and many a time 

Th' hjirmony of their tongues hath into bondage 

Brought my too diligent ear ; for feveral virtues 

Have I lik*d feveral women, sever any 

With fo full foul, but ibme defed in her 

Did quarrel w«h the nobleft grace (he ow'd, , 

And put it to the foil But you, O you, 

So perfect, and fo peerkfs, are created 

Ofv every creature's beft. 7empeft^ a3 3* /^r. t . * • 

Orlando - ^■' Whate'er you are - 

That in this defert inacceflible. 
Under the (hade of melancholy bought, ^ 
Lofe and negled the creeping hours of time; 
If ever you have look'd on better davs ; 
If ever been where bells have knoird to cbuTCli ; 
If ever fat at any good roan'a feaft $ 
If ever from your eye-lids wip*d a tear^ 
And Imow ivhat 'tis to pity> and be pity'di 

K 4 M^ 
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Let gentlenefs my flrong inforcem^nt be» 

Ja the which hope I bluih, and hide my fword.. 

Duke fen. True is it that we have Teen better days i^ 
And have with holy bell been knolPd to church ; 
And fat at eood mens feafts ; and wip'd our eyeak 
Of drpps that facred pity had engendered.; 
And therefore fit you down iii gentienefs»,^ 
And take upon command what help we haye», 
That to your wanting may be winiftlCKl. 

j^s you like ih. 
With thee converfing I forget all time; 
All feafons and their change, all pleafe alike.. 
Sweet is the breatkof room, her rifihg fweet». 
With charm of earlieft birds;, pleafant the fun 
When hrft on this delightful land he fpreada 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit,, and flow'r,, 
Gliftering. with dew i fragrant the fertile earth, 
After fof t ihowers ;, and tweet the coming oa. 
Of grateful evening mild,, the filent night: ' 
With this her folemn bird, and this fair moon>, 
Ajid thefe the gems of heav'n, her ftarry train:: 
But neither breath of morn, when (he afcends 
With charm of eailieft birds, nor rifing fun 
On this delightful land,, nor herb, fruit, flower^, 
Gliftering with dew,, nor fragrance after fliowers,. 
Nor grateful evening mild, nor filent night, 
With this her folenm bird, nor walk by moon,. 
Or glittering ftai-light, without thee is fwcet*. 

Faradife Uft^ haok 4. /. 6^i\^: 

What mean ye, that ye ufe this proverb, The fathera* 
have eaten four grapes, and the childrens teeth are fet on 
edge Y As I live, faith the Lord God,, ye (hall not have- 
occafion to ufe this proverb in Ifrael. If a roan keep my- 
judgments to deal truly, he is. juil, he fhallfurely live. 
But if he be a robber, a ihedder of blood i if he have 
eaten upon the mountains, and defiled his ndghbour*s. 
wife ; if he have opprefled the poor and needy, have 
fpoiled by violence, have not reftored the pledge, have 
lift up his eyes to idols, have given forth upon ufury, 
and have taken increafe : ihall he live ? he fhali not live :. 
he fhali furely dje ; and his blood ihali. be upon him. 
MoWj Lo, if he beget a fon^^that feeth all bis father's fins,, 

aud: 
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and confideretb) and doth not fuch like; that hath not 
eaten upon the mountains, hath not lift up his eyes to i- 
dolS) nor defiled his neighbour's wife, hath not opprefl^d 
any, nor with- held the pledge, neither hath fpojled by' 
violence, but hath given his bread to the hungry, and- 
covered the naked with a garment ; that hath not re- 
ceived ufury nor increafe, that hath executed my judg-« 
meiits, and walked in my4^atutes; he iliall not die for 
Xht iniquity of his father; he ihall furely live. The foul, 
that fiuneth^ it fhail die ; the fon ihall not bear the ini- 
quity «f the father, neither ihall the father bear the in!-* 
qu.ity of the fon j the righteoufnefs of the righteous (hall 
be upon him, and the wickednefs of the wicked Oiall be 
upon him.' Have I any pleafure that the wicked ihould 
die, faith the Lord God; andnot that he /hould return 
from his. ways and. live ? . Ezekiel xviii. . 

The repetitions in Fbmer^ which are frequent, have 
been the occailon of much criticifm. Suppofe we were 
at a lofs about, the reafon^ might not tafte be fufficient 
to juflify them ? At. the fame tiniie, we are at no lofs 
about the reafon : they evidently make the narration 
dramatic, jind have an air of truth* by making things 
appear as pafHng in our fight, 

A concife comprehenfive ilyle is a great ornament m 
narration f and a fuperfluity of unneceifary words, not 
]efs than^ of circumftances, a great nuifance. . A judi- 
cious feledtion of the fir iking circumftances clothed in ai 
nervous ftyle, is delightful. In this llyle, Tacitus ex- 
cells all writers^ antient and modern. Inftances are 
numberlefs: take the following fpecimen. ;. 

Crebra bine pra^lia, ec faepius in modum latrocim'i : 
per faltus, per paludes ; ut cuique. fors aut virtus : te- 
mere, provifo, ob iramy-ob pra^dam, juiTu, et aiiquando* 
ignaris ducibus. ; AnnaL lib. 12.^39. . 

After Tacitus^ Ofliah In that.refpedjuftly merits the 
place ofdiftindion. One cannot go wrong for exam- 
ples in any part pf his. book ; and at the nrfi opening 
the following infllance meets my eye : 

Nathos clothed his limbs in (hining fteel. The ftrid^ 
of the chief is lovely : the joy of his eye terrible. The 
wind rullles tn: his hair. Darthula is iilent at his fide « 

K.5 hcir 
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her look is fixed on the chief. Striving to hide the fi- 
fing iigh, two teare fwell in her eyes, 

I add one other inilance, which* beiide the property 
under cooiiderationy raifes delicately our vaoA tender 
ijropathy : 

Son of Pingalf doft thou not behold the darknefs of 
Crothar's hall of (hells ? My foul was not dark at ths 
feaft. when my people lived. I rejoiced in the prefenco 
of Grangers, when my fon flione in the hall. But, Of- 
iian» he is a beam that is departed, and left no ftreak of 
]i|ht behind. He is fallen, fon of Fingal, in the battlea 
o? his father.-* Rothmar, the chief of grafly Tromlo, 
heard that my eyes had failed ; he heard that my arms 
were fixed in the hall, and the pride of his foul arofe. 
He came towards Croma ; my people fell before him. I 
took my arms in the hall, but what could lightlefs Cro- 
thar do ? My fteps were unequal ; my grief was great. 
I wished for the days that were pad ; days ! wherein I 
fought, and won in the field of blood. My fon return* 
cd from thechace; the fair-haiied Fovar-goimo. He 
had not lifted his fword in batde, for his arm was young. 
But the foul of the youth was great j the fire of valour 
burnt in his eye. He faw the difordered lleps of his fa* 
f her, and his (igh arofe. King of Crom% he faid, is it 
becaufe thou haft no fon? Is it for the weaknefs of Fo* 
var<-gormo's arm that thy fighs a rife ? J begin, my father, 
to feel the ftrength of my arm ? I have ^cawn the fword 
of my youth, and I have bent the bow. Let me meet 
this Rothmar, with the youths of Croma : let me meet 
him, O my father, for I feel my burning foul. 

And thou flialt meet him, I faid, fon of the fightlefs 
Crothar ! But let others advance before thee, that I may 
hear the tread of thy feet at thy return ^ for my eyti 
behold thee not, fair-haired fovar-gormol^.— He went, 
he met the foe; he fell. The foe advances towardg 
Croma. He who flew my fon it near, with all his 
pointed (pears. 

If a concife or nervous ftyle be a beauty, tautolosj 
Snuft be a blemilh ; and yet writers, fettered by verle, 
are not fuificiently careful to avoid this flovenly pradlice : 
ftej may be pitied» but they cannot be juftified. Take 

for 
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for a ipecimen the following inftances, from the bed 
poet, tor veifific^tion at leafty that ]£nglan4 has to 
boaft of. 
High on his helm celeftial lightnings plaj. 
His beam J ihield emits a living raj, 
Th' unweary'd blaze inceiTant Iheams fupplies. 
Like the red ftar that fires th' autumnal fries. 

//iWv. 5; 
Strength and omnipotence inveft thj throne. 

Iliad ?iii. $76, 
So fileat fountains, from a rock*s tail head, , 
In fable ikeams foftrtiickiing waters (bed. 

liiadvL. 19. 
His Clanging armour rung. <. Jliad %\\. 94. 

Fear on their cheek, and horror in their eje. 

itiadxv, 4. 
The blaze of armour flalh'd againft the day. 

.. //iWzvii. 736. 

As when the piercing blafls of Boreaa blow. 

Iliad i!l:h, 380. 
And like the moon, the broad refulgent ihield 
Blaz'd with long rays, and gleam'd athwart the field. 

Hiad xix. 402. 
No — could our fwiftnefs o'er the wind prevail, 
Or beat the pinions of the weftern gale. 
All were in vain ' IHad xix. 460. 

The humid fweat from ev-xjr pore defcends. 

Iliad xiXxx. 849. 

Redundant epithets, fuch as^^AuV in the Igft citation, 
are by Quintilian .difailow'd to orators ; bqt indulged 
to poets*, becaufe his favourite poets, in a few in- 
fiances, are reduced to fuch epithets . for the fake of 
Verfification ; for inftance, Prata canis Micant pruinis^ 
of Horace, and liquidps fontes^ of Virgil, 

As an apology for fuch carejefa ezprefljons, it may 
well fuffice, that Pope, in fubmittijig to be a tranflator, 
a^s below his genius. In a. tranflatian, it is hard to re* 
l][uire the fame ipirit or accuracy, that is chearfuUy be^ 

ftow'd 

f L. 8. cap 6. feA ^ . 
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ftow'd on an original work. And to fupport the repu- 
tation of that author, Ilhall give fome inftances from- 
Virgil and Horace, more faulty by redundancy, than an/,- 
of thofe above mentioned : 

Saepe etiam immenfum coelo venit.agnten^aquarumv. 
£t foBdam glomerant tempeftatem imbribu8..atjis.. 
Cplledbe ex alto nubes : ruit arduus sether, 
£c pluvia ingenti fata la^ja, boumque labores 
Diluit. ^'»nf^ ^'^. »• 3*^<' 

Poftquam ahum tenuere rates, nee janv amplius ullae- 
Apparent terrae^ cce.lum undique. et undique pontus:. 
Turn mihi caeruleus fupra caput aflicit imber, 
No£tem byememque fcrens : et.inborruit unda icnebri». . 

jEneid, lib, iii, 197.. 

- ■ -* Hihc tibi copia 

Manabit ad plenum benigna. 
Ruris honorum opulenta cornU' 

Horat, Carm, lihl I. ode'lj., 

Viderc feflbs vomerem inverfum boves • 

CoUo trahentes languido* Horat:ipod,\\. 63^ 

Here I can luckily appty Horace's rule againft himfelf : . 
£(1 brevicate opus, ut currat fenrent'ra, neu fe 
I'mpediat verbis laifas onerantibus- aures. 

Serm, iik it/at, x. 9.,. 

I dofe this chapter with a curious inquiry. An oh* - 
jedt, however ugly to the (ightv is far from being fo» 
when reprefented by colours or by words*. What is the - 
caufe of this difference ? With, refped to painting rha - 
caufe is obvious : a good pi6ture, whatever the fuojeflir. 
hCy is agreeable by the pleafure. we take in imitatiorf ; ; 
and this pleafure overbalancing the difagreeablenefs 6f 
the fubje^y makes the pidure upon the whole agreea- 
ble. With refpe'ift to the defcription of an ugly objedl; . 
the caufe is what follows. To conne6t individuals m, 
the focial (late, no particular contributes more than Ian-' 
guage, by the po\^er it poffeffes of an expeditious com* 
niunication of thought, and a lively reprefentation of 
tranfa^tions. But nature hath not been fatisBed to re^ ' 
commend language by its utility merely : independent of 
Utility, it ia made fufceptibie of many beauties^ which 

are 
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are diredtly felt, without the intervention of any rcflec? 
lion ♦. And this unfolds, the myftery ; for the pleafure 
of language is fo great, aa tn a lively defcription to 0- 
verbalance the. diGtgreeablenefs of the image raifed by 
it f . This however i& no encourageimeot to deal in dif* 
agreeable fubjefts ; . for the pleauire is incomparably 
greater where the fubjedt jaod the defcription are both 
of them a9reeable^. 

The. following defcription is upon the whole agreea-^- 
ble» though .the.fubjedl defcribed is in itfelf difmai : 

Nine^tiole9 the fpace that meafures day and night . 

To^iiiortal men, he with his horrid crew 

Layvapquifh'd, row ling in the fiery gulf. 

Confounded though immortal! but his doom 

{teferv'd him to more wrath ; for now the thought t 

Bbth of loft happinefs and lading pain 

Torments him ; round he throws his baleful eyes 

That witnefs'd huge afflidlion and difinay, 

Mix'd with obdurate pride and (ledfaft hate : . 

At once as far. as angels ken he views 

The difmai (ituation wade and wild : 

A dungeon horrible, on all iides round 

As one great furnace flam'd ; ytt from thofe flames : 

No light> but rather darknefs vifible 

Served -only to difcover fights of wo, 

Regions of forrow^ doleful (hades, where peace ♦ 

And reft can never dwell, hope never comes 

That comes to all; but torture .without end 

Still urges, and ^a fiery> deluge, fed 

With ever-burning fulphur unconfum'd ! ; 

Such place eternal juftice had prepared 

For thofe rebellious. Paraji/e lofiy bqok i. /. Jp,. 

An unmanly depreflion of fpirits in time of danger is 
not an agreeable fight j and yet a fine, defcription or re- 
prefentation of it will be relilhed : 

K, Richard, What muft the King do now ? muft he 
fubmit ? 
The King ihall do it : muft he be depos'd ? . 

* -See chap. 18. 

t, See chap. 2, part 4#; 
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The King fhalt be contented : rouft he lofe 
The name of King ? o' God's name, let it go | 
ril givjB my jewels for a fet of beads $ 
My gorgeous palace* for a hermitage i 
My gay appareU for an almfrnan's gown ; 
My figur'd goblets, for a diHi of wood ; 
My fceptre, for a palmer's walking f^?ifF; 
My fubjefts, for a pair of carved taints ; 
And my large kingdom, for a little grave ; 
A little, little grave ; . an obfcure grave. . . 
Or rU be bury d in the King's highway ; 
Some way of common tread, where fubjeds feet 
May hourly trample on their fovereign's head ; 
For on my heart they tread now, whilft I live j 
And, bury'd once, why not upon my head ? 

Richard IJ. qQ y fc. 6: 

Objeds fliat ftrike terror in a fpe£lator,-have in poe- 
try and painting a fine effedt. The picture, by railing 
a (light emotion of terror, agitates^ the mindi and in 
that condition every beautv makes a deep impreilion. 
May not contrail heighten tne pleafure, by oppofing our 
prefent fecurity to the danger we would be in b/ co- 
countering the objedt reprefented ? 

■ ' ■ ■ — ■ The other fhape. 
If fhape it might be call'd, that (hape had none 
Didinguifhable in member, joint, or limb ; 
Or fubftance might be call'd that fhadow leemM, 
l^or each feem'd either ; black it ftood as night. 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as bell« 
And (hook a dreadful dart. 

Paradifi lofi, hook 2, L 666. 



« ' ■ " ■■»■ Now ftorming fury rofe. 

And clamour fuch as heard in heaven till now 
Was never : arras on armour dafliing bray'd 
Horrible difcord, and the madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots rag'd ; dire was the noife 
Of conflidt j overhead the difmal hifs 
Of fiery darts in flaming vollies flew. 
And flying vaulted either hod with fire. 
So under fiery cope together rufh'd 
3oth battles main, with ruinous aiJauU 



And 
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And inextingui(hable rage; all heav'n 
Refounded, and had earth bee^ then, all earth 
Had to her centre fhook. 

Par adtfe lofty book 6f» /. 20 7« 

Ghofl r— . Rut that I am forbid 

To tell the fecrets of my prifon-houfe, 

I cotild tell a tale unfold, whofe lighteft word 

WouJd harrow up thy foul, freeze thy young blood. 

Make thy two ^eyes, like ftars, ftart from their fpheres. 

Thy knotty and combined locks to part. 

And each particdar hair to ftand on end. 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine 2 

But tbis eternal blazon mud not be 

To €ars of flefli and blood. Hamlet ^ a3 \, fc. 8, 

Graiiano. Poor Defdemonal Tm glad thy father'* 
dcaid : 
Thy match was mortal to liim ; and pure grief 
Shore his old thread in twain. Did he live now. 
This fight would make him do a defp'rate turn : 
Yea, curCe his better angel from his fide, 
And fall to reprobation. OibelUy 4i3 j. fc. 8» 

Obje^s of horror muft be excepted from the forego- 
ing theory ; for no defcription, however lively, is fuffi- 
cient to overbalance the difguft railed even by the idea 
of fuch an objed. E^ery thing horrible ought therefore 
to be avoided in a defcription. Nor is this a fevere 
law : the poet will avoid fuch fcenes for his own fake, 
as well as for that of his reader i and to vary his def* 
crtptionSf nature affords plenty of objei^s that difeuft 
us infome degree without raifing horror. I am obliged 
therefore to condemn the pidure of Sin in the fecond 
book of Paradife lofty though drawn with a mafterly 
hand : the original would be a horrid fpedlacle ; and tba 
borror is not much foftened in the copy : 

, — ; — , Penfive here I fat 

. Alone, but lonjg f fat not, till my womb 
Pregnant by thee, and now exceilive grown 
Prodigious motion felt avid rueful throes. 
At laft this odious offspring vhora thou feeft. 
Thine own begotten, breaking violent way. 
Tore through my intraila, that with fear and i[s2\xi 

Pidort^df 
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Didorted, all my nether iliape thus grevir 
Transfomi'd ; but he ray imbred enemy 
Forth iffu'd, brandiHiing his fatal, dart. 
Made to deftroy : I fled, and cry'd out Death ;t 
Hell trembl'd at the hideous name, and figb'd 
From all her caves, and back refouaded Deaths 
I fled, but he purfu'd, (though more, it feems^ 
Inflamed v/itb luft than rage), and fwiFter far^_ 
Me overtook, his mqther all difmay'4, , 
And in embraces forcible and; foul , 
logendring with me, of that rape begot 
Thefe yelling monfters that,with ceafelefs cry - 
Surrouad me:, as. thou faw'ft, howrly con^ceiv'd . 
And hourly born, with forrow iafinite , 
-To me J for wliCA they lift,' into the womb 
That bred them they return, and howl and gnaw- 
My bowels, their^ repaft ; then burfting forth, 
Afrefli with confcious terrors vex me rounds, 
Thatreft or iatermiflion none 1 find... 
Before mide eyes in oppofition fits , 
Grim Djsath, my fon and foe, who ftfs them on. 
And me^his parent wouki full fooa devour 
For want of other prey, but. that he knows 
His end with mine involved; and knows that I 
Should prove a bitter mprfel^ and Jiia bane, 
Whenever that fl^aJl be.- Bwk 2, /. 777. 

lago's charader in the tragedy of OtMlo, is infufFera- 
bly monftrous and Satanical : not even Shakefpear's 
mafterly hand can m^ke the pidlure agreeable. 

Though the objeas introduced in the following fcene^ 
are not altogether fo horrible as Sin is in Milton's pic-» 
turer yet with every perfpn of delicacy, difgufl; will bq 
the prevailing emotion ; ; 

Strojjhades Graio ftant nomine di£lse , 



I 



Infulas lonio in magno; quas diraCelacno, 

Harpyigeque colunt alia: Phineia poftquam . ' I 

Claufa domus, menfafque metu liquere priores; 

Triftius hand illts monftrum, nee faevior ulla 

Peftis et ira Devkm Stygiis kfe extulit undis, 

Virginei volucrum vultus, fcedifiima ventris 

Proluvies, unc»que manus, et pallida femper 

Pfafam^. "^ . ^ j^ 
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Hue ubi delati portus i[itra?imus : ecce 
£.2eta boum paflimcampis armenta videmus^. 
Caprigenunique. pecus^.nuUo cuftode> per herbas. 
Irruimus ferro, ec Divos ipfumque vocanias 
In praedaoi partemque Jovem : tunc littore curva 
Bxtruimufque toros, dapibufque epulamur opimis. 
At fubitse- horriBco lapfu de montibus adfunt 
Harpyiae.: et magnis quatlunt clangpribus aJas : 
Diripiuntque dapes, contadluaue oainia fcsdant 
Immuado; tunx voxtetrum.dica inter odorem. 

MneicL lib. tii. zi^^ 

Sum patria ex Ithaca^ comes iofeltcis Ulyfleiy 
Nomen Achcmenides : Trojam, genitore Adamafto. 
P^aupere (manriire.tque utmatu fortuiia !) profedus. 
Hie me^ dum trepidi ciudelia limina linquunt,^ 
Immemores focii vafta.Cyclapls in antro. 
Deferuere. Domus fanie dapjbufque craeqtis^s 
Intus opaca, ingens ; ipfe arduua, altaque pulfat: 
Sidera : (Dli^ , talem .terris avertite peilem) 
Nee vifu facilis, nee didtu alFabilis ulli, 
Vifceribus nciiferoiura, et fanguine vefcitur atro.. 
Vidi egoniet, duo de nuniero cum corpora noftra,. 
Prenfa manu magna, medio refupinua in antro, , 
Frangeret ad faxam, fanieque afperfa natarent 
Limina : vidi, atro cmii membra iluentia tabo 
Manderet, et tepidi treroeient fub deniibus artus. . 
Haud impune quidein : nee talia paffiis UJyfles, 
Oblitufve fui eft Ithacus di^crimine tanto. . 
Nam (imul expietu« dapibus, vinoque fepuitus 
Cervicem inflexaiii pofuit, jacuitque per antrum . 
linmenfus, faniem erudtans, ac fruHa cruento 
Per fomnuai commixta mero ; nos, magna precati^ 
Numina, fortitique vices, una undique circum 
Fundimur, et telo lumen terebramua acuto 
Xiigens, quod tor V a folumi fub fronte latebat. 

Mneid. lib. iii. 613^. 

G HAP: XXIL 
Epic an^d Dramatic Compositions; 

TRagedy differs not from th^ epic, in fubftantials : 
in bQtblhe.fiiime.ends are proppfed, vi«. inftrucr 

tioa 
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don tnd •mufcmcnt j and in both the fame mean is cm- 
ploy'd, VIC imitation of human adtions. They differ 
only in the manner of imitating : epic poetry deals in 
nairaiion : tragedy reprcfents its fads as palling in our 
light: m the former, the poet introduces himfclf as an 
hiitorian; in the latter, he prefcnts his aGois, and ne- 
ver himfelf* 

This difference, regarding form only, may be thought 
flight : but the effeas it occafions, are by no means fo ; 
for what we fee makes a deeper impreffion than what 
we learn from others. A narrative poem is a ftory told 
by another: fafts and incidents paffing upon the ftage, 
CDme under our own obfervation ; and are befide much 
enljirened by adion and gefture, expreffive of many fen- 
timents beyond the react of language. 

A dramatic 

^ * The dialogue in a dramatic compofition diftinguiftef 
It fq clearly from other compofuions, that no writer has 
thought it necefTary to fearch for any other feparaiing 
mark. But much ufelefs labour has been beftow'd, to 
' ditUnguifli an epic poem by fome peculiar mark. Boflli 
defines this poem to be, " A compofition in verfe, in- 
«* tended to form the manners by inftruftions difguifed 
«« under the allegories of an important adion ;" which . 
will exclude every epic poem founded upon real fads, 
and perhaps include feveral of ^fop's fables. Voltaire 
reckons verfe fo eflential, as for that fingle rcafon to ex- 
clude the adventures of Telemachus. Sec hh Effay ufion 
tpk Poetry. Others, affefied with fubftance more than 
with ornament, hefuate not to pronounce that poem to 
be epic. ^ It is not a little diverting to fee fo many pro- 
found critics hunting for what is not to be found : they 
take for Planted, without the lead foundation, that there 
muft be fome precife criterion to diilinguifh epic poetry 
from every other fpecies of writing. Literary compo- 
fitions run into each other, precifely like colours; ia 
their ftrong tints they are eafily diftinguifhed ; but are 
fufceptible of fo much variety, and of To many different 
forms, that we never can &y where one fpecies ends 
and another begins. As to the general tafte, there ia 
little reafon to doubt, that a work where heroic adiooa 
are related in an elevated ftyle, will, withoot further i%n .- 
quiute, be deemed an epic poem. . 
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A dramatic compofition has smother j>roperly> inde- 
pendent altogether of adtion ; which is, that it nnakes 
a deeper imprefllon than narration: in the fornner, per« 
fons exprel's their own fentimeots ; in the latter, fenti- 
nients are related at fecond hand. Fer that reafon, A- 
ridotle, the father of critics, lays Jt down as a rule» , 
That in an epic poem the author ought to take every 
opportunity of introducing his a^ors, and pf confining 
the narrative part within the narrowed bounds^. - Ho» 
iner undertliood perfed^iy the advantage of that method ; 
and his poems are both of them in a great meafure dra« . 
niatic. Lucan runs to the oppoiite extreme ; and is 
guilty of a ftill greater fault, in ftuffing; his Pbarfalta .. 
with cold and languid refle£lionSy the merit of which 
he afl!umes to himielf, ,and deigns not to (hare with hii 
actors. Nothing can be more injudicioufly rimed, than 
a chain of fuch refledioos, which fufpend the battle of 
Pharfalia after the leaders bad made their fpeeches, and : 
the two armies are ready to engage f, \ 

Ariftotle, from the nature of the fable, divides tra- : 
gedy into (imple and complex : but it ia of greater mo- . 
nient, with refpedl to dramatic as well as epic poetry, 
to found a dlftin^ion upon the different ends attained 
'by fuch compoiitions. A poem, whether dramatic or 
epic, that has nothing in view but to move the paflions, 
and to exhibit pi^ures of virtue and vice, may be dif- 
tinguifhed by the name of pathetic : but where a ftory 
is purpofely contrived to illudrate fome moral truth, by 
(hewing that diforderly pafHons naturally I^ad to exter- 
nal misfortunes, fuch compofition may be denominated 
moraf X' Befide making a deeper iniprefHoq than can be 

done , 



mi** 



♦ Poet, chapr :ji5. fed. 6. 

t JUih. 7. from' line 385. to line 460. . . 

X The famQ diflin£tion is applicable to that fort of 
fable which is faid to be the mvention of •^A>p. A 
moral, it is true, is by all crincs conlidered as eilential 
to fuch fable. But nothing is more common than to be 
led blindly by authority ; for of the numerous colledi- 
ons I have feen, the fables that, clearly inculcate a mo- 
ral^ make a very fmall pare* Jo many fables, indeed* 

proper 
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done by cool reafonlng, a moral poem does not fall fliort 
of reafoning in afibrding convidtion : the natural con- 
nexion of vice with mifery, and of virtue with happi* 
nefs, may be iiluflrated by dating a fa6t as well as by 
urging an argument. Let us alTume, for example, the 
following moral truths ; that difcord among the chief^- 
renders ineffe£tual all common meafures ; and that the 
confequences of a (lightly^ founded quarrel, foftered by 
pride and arrogance, are not Jefs fatal than thofe of the 
grofTeft injury : thefe truths may be inculcated, by the 
quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles at the (lege 
of Troy. If fadb or circumftances be wanting, fuch at 
tend to roufe the turbulent paflioas, they mud be in-' 
vented ; but no accidental nor unaccountable event 
ought to be iaventcd or admitted ; for the necelTary or. 
probable connection between vice and mifery, is not 
learned from any events but what are naturally occafi- 
oned Tjy the characters and paffions of the perfons re- 
prefented, a£ting in fuch and fuch circumftances. A 
real event of which we fee not the ca^fe, may afF;>rd a. 
lefFon, upon the prefumption that what hath happened 
may again happen : but this cannot be inferred from a- 
(lory that is known to be a fidion. 

Many are the good effeds of fuch compofitions. A- 
pathetic compofition, whether epic or dramatic, tends- 
to a habit of virtue, by exciting, us to do what is right,. 
and reftiaining us from what is wrong *: Irs frequent 
pidtures of human woes^ produce, befide, two effedti 
extremely falutary : they improve our fympathy, and at 
the fame time fortify us in bearing our own misfbrtunes,. 
A moral compofition mtifl obvioufly produce the fame 
good effedts, becaufe by being moral it ceafeth not to 
be pathetic : it enjoys befide an excellence peculiar to 
itfelf ; for it not only improves the heart, as above men- 
tioned, but inftrudts the head by the moral it contains. 
For my part, I cannot imagine any entertainment rnore^ 

fuited 

proper pictures of virtue and vice are exhibited : but 
the bulk of thele collections convey no inftrudtion, nor 
aftbrd any amufement beyond what a child receives ia. 
reading an ordinary (tory. 

♦ See chap. 2. part i. fedt. 4* 
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fuited to ft rational being, than a work thus happily iK- 
luilrating feme moral truth ; where a number of per- 
fons of dilFerent charaders are engaged in an important 
ft6tion, fome retarding, others promoting, the great ca- 
taftrophe : and where there is dignity of ftyle as well as 
of matter. A work of that kind, has our fympathy at 
command, and can put in motion the whole train of the 
focial afFedions: our Curiofity in fome fcenes is e;tcited, 
in others gratified: and our delight confummated at the 
clofe, upon finding, from the chara6^ers and (ituations 
exhibited at the commencement, that every incident 
down to the final 'Catailrophe is natural, and tha,t the 
whole in conjun£lton make a regular chain of caufes 
and effects. 

Confulering that an epic and a dramatic poem are the 
fame in fubftance and have the fame aim or end, one 
would reailily imagine, that fubje^s proper for the one 
muft be equally proper for the other. But confiderirg 
their diflFerencc us to form, there will be found rcafon 
to corredt that conjedture, at leaft in fome degree. Ma- 
ny fubje€ls may indeed be treated with equal advantage 
in either form j but the fubjedts are ftill more numerous 
for which they are not equally qualified ; and there are 
fubje€ls proper for the one and not at all for the other. 
.To give fome flight notion of the difference, as there is 
BO room here for enlarging upon every article, I obferve, 
that <lialogue is the befl qualified for expreiling fenti- 
mentSy and narrative for difplaying fads. Heroifm, 
magnanimity, undaunted courage, and the whole tribe 
of the elevated virtues, figure ^beft in adlion : tender 
pafllonSf and the whole tribe of fympathetic affedtions^ 
figure befl in fentiment : what we feel is the moll re- 
markable in the latter; what we perform is the moft re- 
markable in the former. It clearly follows, that tender 
pafBons are more peculiarly the province of tragedy, 
grand and heroic actions of epic poetry ** 

I have no occafion to fay more upon the epic, confi- 

<lered 

♦ In Racine, tender fentiments prevail ; in Corneille, 
grand and heroic manners. Hence clearly the prefer- 
ence of the former before the latter, as dramatic poets. 
Corneille would have figured better in an heroic poem. 
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dered as peculiarly adapted to certain fubje^ls. But as 
dramatic fubjefts are more complex, I muft take a nar- 
rower view of them; which I do the more willingly, in 
order to clear a point thrown into great obfcunty by 
critics. 

In the chapter of emotions and paflions *, it is occa- 
fionally fhewn, that the fubje£l beft fitted for tragedy is 
where a man has himfelf been the caufe of his misfor- 
tune ; not fo as to be deeply guilty, nor altogether in- 
nocent : the misfortune niuft be occafioned by a fault 
incident to human nature, and therefore in fome degree 
venial. Such misfot runes call forth the focial affedions» 
and warmly intered the fpedtator. An accidental mif- 
fortune, if hot extremely iingular, doth not greatly 
move our pity: the perfon who fuffers, being innocent, 
is freed from the greated of all torments, thatanguiib 
of mind which is occafioned by remorfe : 

Poco € funefta 
Laltrui fbrtuna 
Quando nun refla 
Ragione ale una 
Nc di pentirfi, n^ darroflir. Metafiafi^. 

An atrocious criminal, on the other hand, who brings 
misfortunes upon hfmfelf, excites little pity, for a dif- 
ferent reafon : his remorfe, it is true, aggravates his 
diftrefs, and fwells the firft emotions, of pity; but then 
our hatred of him, as a criruinaL blending with pity, 
blunts its edge conOdeiably. Misfortunes that are not 
innocent, nor highly criminal, partake the advantages 
of each extreme : they are attended with remorfe to 
embitter the diftrefs, which »aifes our pity to a great 
height; and the flight indignation we have at a venial 
fault, detracts not fenfibly from our pity. For that rea- 
fon, the happieft of ail fubjcfts for raifmg pity, is where 
a man of integrity falls into a great misfortune by do- 
ing, an action that is innocent, but which, by iome lin- 
gular means, is conceived by him to be criminal : his 
remorfe aggravates his diftrefs ; and our compallion, un- 
reftrained by indignation, knows no bounds. Fity comes 

thus 

* Part 4. ' 
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thu9 to be the ruling paffion of a pathetic tragedy ; and^ 
by proper reprefencatioh, may be raifed to a height 
fcarce exceeded by any thing felt in real life. A mbral 
tragedy takes in a larger field ; as it not only exercifes 
our pityj but raifes another paffion, which, though fel* 
fifli, deferves to be cherilhed equally with the facial ^f* 
fedtion. The paffion I have in view is fear or terror ; 
for when a misfortune is the natusal confequence of 
fome wrong bias in the temper, every fpeftaior who is 
confcious of fuch a wrong bias in himfelf, takes the a- 
larm, and dreads his falling incj the fame misfortune : 
and by that emotion of fear or terror, frequently reite- 
rated in a variety of moral tragedies, the fpe£tarors are 
put upon their guard againft the diforders of paffion. 

The commentators upon Ariflotle, and other critics^ 
have been much graveled about the account g'ven of 
tragedy by that author : ♦* That by means of pity and 
*< terror, it refines or purifies in us all forts of palfion." 
But no one who has a clear conception of the end and 
eflFe£ts of a good tragedy, can have any difficulty about 
Ariftotle's meaning: our pity is engaged for the perfons 
reprefentedi and our terror is upon our own account. 
Pity indeed is here made to fland for all the fy mpathetic 
emotions, becaufe of thefe it is the capital. There 
can be no doubt, that our fympathetic emotions are re- 
fined or improved by daily exercife ; and in what man- 
ner our other paffions are refined by terror, I have jufl 
now faid. One thing is certain, that no other meaning 
can juflly be given to the foregoing dodrine than chat 
now mentioned ; and that it was reaily Aridotle's mean- 
ing, appears from his 13th chapter, where he delivers 
feveral propofitions conformable to the doctrine as here 
explained. Thefe, at the fame time, I take liberty to 
mention $ becaufe, fo far as authority can go, they con- 
firm the foregoing reafoning about fubjeccs proper for 
tragedy. The firu propofition is, That it being the pro- 
vince of tragedy to excite pity and terror, an innocent 
perfon falling into adverfity ought never to be the fub- 
ject. This propofition is a neceffary confequence of 
his doctrine as explained : a fubject of that nature may 
indeed excite pity and terror; but the former iu an in» 
ferior degree, and the latter in no degree for moral h^ 

ilru£tion. 
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ftruction. The fecond propofition is, That the hiftory 
of a wicked perfon in a change from mtfery to happinefs, 
ought not to be reprefented ; which excites neither ter- 
ror nor compailion, nor is agreeable in any refpect. The 
third is, That the aiisfortunes of a wicked perfon ought 
not to be reprefented : fuch reprefentation may be a- 
greeablc in fome meafure upon a principle of juftice^ 
but it will not move our pity ; nor any degree of terror, 
except in thofe of the fame vicious difpofition with 
the perfon reprefented. The lad propofiiion is. That 
the only character fit for reprefentation lies in the mid- 
dle, neither eminently good nor eminently bad ; where 
the misfortune i« not the effect of deliberate vice, but 
of fome involuntary fault, as our author expreffes it*^ 
The only objection I find to Ariftotle's account of tra* 
gedy, IS, that he confines it within too narrow bounds, 
by refuting admittance to the pathetic kfnd : for if ter- 
ror be eflential to tragedy, no reprefentation deferves 
that name but the moral kind, where the misfortunes 
exhibited are caufed by a wron? balance of mind, or 
fome diforder in the internal conftitution : fuch misfor- 
tunes always fugged moral iniUuction ; and by fuck 
misfortunes only, can terror be excited for our improve- 
ment. 

Thus Ariftotle's four propofitions above mentioned, 
relate folely to tragedies of the moral kind. Thofe of 
the pathetic kind, are not confined within fo narrow li- 
mits: fubjeas fitted for the theatre, are not in fuch 
plenty as to make us reject innocent misfortunes which 
roufe our fympathy, though they inculcate no moral. 
With rtrfped indeed to fubjeCts of that kind, it may be 
doubted, whether the conclufion ought not always to 
be fortunate. Where a perfon of integrity is reprefent- 
ed as luifjiinT to the end under misfortunes purely ac- 
cidental, we depart difcontctited, and with fome obfcure 
fenfe of injuftico : for feldom is man fo fubmiffive to 
Providence, as not to revolt againft the tyranny and vex- 
ations 

* Tf one can be amufed with a grave difcourfe which 
proiiilleth much and performs nothing, he may fee this 
fubject treated by Brumoy in his Theatre Grec* Preli- 
minary cifcourfe on the origin of tragedy. 
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ations of blind chance ; he will be inclined to fa)r. This 
ought not to be. 1 give for an example the Romeo and 
Juliet of Shakefpear, where the fatal cataftrophe is oc- 
cafioned by Friar Laurence's cpnrijng to the nionufnent^ 
a minute, too lafe: wc are vej^ed art, the unlucky chapce» 
and go away diflTatisfied, 5wch impReflions, which ou^ht 
not to b.e cherifted, are a fufficieat reafbn for excluding 
ftories of that kind from the theatre. The misfortunes 
of a virtuous perfon, arifing from necefTary caufes or 
from a chain of unavoidable circumftances, will be con- 
iidered in a different light : chance making an impreflion 
of anarchy and mifrule, produces always a gloomy prof- 
pe£t: on, the contrary, a regular chain of caufes and 
cffefts direSed by the general Uws of nature, never 
fails to fuggeft the hand of Providence J to wych wc 
fubmit without refentment, being <:pnfcious that iub- 
million is our duty*. For that reafdn, we are not dif- 
gufted with the diftrefles of Voltaire's Mariamne, though 
redoubled on her till her death, without the lead fault 
or failing on her part : her misfortunes are owing to a 
caufc* extremely patural, and not unfrequent, the jea- 
loufy of a barbarous huffiand. The fate of Defdemona 
in th6 Moor of Venice j affects us in the fame manner. 
We are not k> ca(ily reconciled to the- fate of Cordelia 
in King Lear : the caufes of her misfortune are by no 
means To evident^ as to exclude the gloomy notion of 
chance. In (liort, a perfed character fufFering under 
misfortunes, is qualified for being the fubje^ of a pa- 
thefic tragedy, provide chance be excluded. Nor is a 
perfedt character altogether inconfiftent' with a moral 
tragedy : it may fuccemully be introduced as an nnder- 
part, iuppofi^g the chief place to be filled with an im- 
perfect character from which a moral can be drawn. 
This is the cafe of Defdemona and Mariamne juil novr 
mentioned ; and it is the cafe of Monimia and Belvide* 
ra, in Otway's two tragedies, The Orphan^ and Venice 
prefervd. 

\ had an early opportunity to unfold a curious doc- 
trine. That fable operates on our paffions, by repre- 

VoL 11. L fenting 

* Set eflays on the principles of morality, edit. 2. 
p. 291. 
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fentiDg Its events as pafling in our fight, and by delu- 
ding us into a conviction of reality ♦. Hence, in epic 
j^d dramatic compofitions, every circumftajKe ought to 
be emplpy'd that may promote the delnfion } (uch as 
the borrowing from hiftory fome noted event, with the 
addition of circuoiftances thaf may anfwer the author's 
purpofe ; the principal facts art known to be true j and 
we arc difpoicd to extend our belief to every circum- 
flance. But in chufing a f^bject that makes a figure Id 
hiftory, greater pr^ecautiori is ncceiTary than where the 
whole is a fiction. In the letter cafe there is full fcope 
for inventioi^: the,authpr is under no reft taint Otjier 
<han that t\ie cl?aracters and incidents be juft copies of 
nature. But ' where the ftory is founded on truth, no 
drcumftances muft be added, but fuch as connect natu- 
rally with what are;lnown to b|e trpe; hiftory may be 
iupplied, but mtoft not be contradicted : further, the 
fubject chofen muft be diftant in time, or at leaft in 
place i for the familiarity of recent perfons and events 
ought to be avoided. Familiarity ought more efpeci- 
ally to be avoided in aA epic poem, the peculiar cha- 
racter of whicii is dignity and elevation : modern man* 
ncrs mal^e but a.poor figure in fuch a poeqii-.^ 

After Voltaire, no writer, it is probable, will think 
^f rearing an epic poem upon a recent event in the hif- 
tory of his own country. But an event of that kind is 
perhaps not altcjgcther unqualified for tragedy : jt was. 
admitted in. Greece ; and Shakefpear has employed it 
fiiccefsfully in feveral of his pieces. One advantage it 
pofleffes above fiction, that of more readily e.n^ging 
our belief, which tends above any other partic.iuar to 

raife 



* Chap. .2. part. I.. fe<;t.:7. 

+ I would not frojji this obfprvatioa^ thopght to, 
undervalue modern manners. The roughnefs, plaiqneCs* 
i^nd impetuofity of antie;pt,imnoers,.may fhew better ia 
an epic poem, without being belter ftttedi for fociety.. 
j^ut without regard to this circumftance, it is the fa- 
miliarity of modern nianners that unqualifies them fpc 
a lofty fubje£t. The dignity of our prefent manner?, 
ilvill be better underftjod in future ages, when they are 
no longer familiar. 
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raife our fympatii^. The fcene of comedy is general^ 
laid at home ; familiarity is no objection ; and we are 
peculiarly feniible of the ridicule of our own manners. 

After a proper fubjedt is chofen, the dividing it into 
parts reqmi-es fome art. The conclufion of a book in 
an epic poem, or of an a^ in a play, cannot be altoge- 
ther arbitrary ; nor be intended ft>r (0 Ai^ht a purpofe 
as to make the parts of equal length. The fupji^oM 
pauie at the end of every book» and the real.paufe at 
the end of every a6t, ought always to coincide with 
fome paiiie in the a^ion. la this refpedly a dratimttc 
or epic poem ought to refemble a fen^ence or peiiod in 
language, divided into members that are diftinguiihed 
from each other by prope^r pauies ; or it oa|^t to -re- 
femble a piece .of muiic, having a full clofe at the endy 
preceded by imperfed ck>fes that contrtbate to the me« 
lody. Every ad in a dramatic poem oi^lut there^Me 
to clofe with fome incident that makes a paafe in the 
adtion; for otlierwife there can be no pcetezt for in- 
terrupting the reprefentaiion : it would be abfurd to 
break off in the vecy hea£ of aidtion^ againft which e- 
rery one would exclaim: the a^rdity ftsU remainf, 
though the action relents, if it he not aidlually fofpend* 
ed for, fome time. This rule is al£b applicable to an 
epic poem : though there,, a deviation from the tule is 
lefs remarkable $ becauie it is in the reader*s power to 
hide the abfurdity, by proceeding inftantly to another 
book. The firll book of ParaJi^ loft ends without a* 
ny dofe, peife6l or Lmperfed : it breaks off abruptly, 
where Sataii, (bated on his throne, is prepared to ha- 
rangue the convocated hoft of the fall'n angels ; and 
the fecond book begins .with the fpeech. Mtltoo feems 
to have copied the JEneid^ of which the two firft books 
are divided much in the fame oMnner. Neither is there 
any proper paufe at the end of the fifth book of .the 
JEneid, Theie is no proper paufe at the end of the 
feventh book of. Paradifi hfi^ nor at the end' .of the 
eLev;enth. 

This branch of the fubjed ihall be clo&d with 4 gt- 
. neral rule. That ^ton being the fundamental part of 
every compofition whether epic or dramatic, the femi- 
aaents and tone of hinguaffe ought to be fabfervicnt to 

£ ^ tkc 
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the a£iion» To as to -appear natural, and proper for the 
occafioo. The application of this rule to our modern 
plays, would reduce the bulk of them to a (keleton *• 

After caxrjing on together epic and dramatic conpo- 

•fitionsy I proceed to handle them fepariately, and to 

jneotioQ circuaiftancea peculiar to each ; beginning with 

the epic kind. In a theatrical entertainment, which 

.employs both the eye and the ear, it would be a grofs 

abjuirdity >to introduce upon the ftage fuperior beings in 

« vifiblc 

'* En g^n^ral il y a beaucoup de difcours et peu d'ac- 
•tion (vkt la fcene Francotfe. Quelqu*un difoit -en fortant 
-d'une piece de Denia le Tiran, Je n*ai rien vu, mais j*af 
.cntenda force paroles. Voila ce qu'on peut ^ire en for- 
tant des pieces Francoifes. Racine et Cornell le avec 
tout leur genie ne font eux m^nes que des parleurs, e€ 
leur fucceffeur eft le pre'mier qui, a Timitation des An* 
••glois, ait of!6 mettre quelqnefois la fcene «a repr^fenta- 
tion. Commun^ment tout fe paife en beaux dialogues 
bien agenc^s, bieo ronflans, oii Ton voit d'abofd que le 
^priamier foin de cbaque interlocuteur eft toujours celui 
de briller. Prefque tout sVnonce en maximes g^n^rales. 
Quelque agit^s qu'ils puilfent 6tre, ils fongent toujours 
plus au public qu'd eux-nidmes ; une fentence leur coute 
nioins qu'un fentiment ; les pieces de Racine et de Mo- 
liere except^es, le ft eft prefque audi fcrupuleufement 
banni de la fcene Francoif&xjuevxles^critsde^Port-Royal ; 
.et les paflions humatnes, auffi modeftes.qtie I'humilii^ 
Chs6lienne, n'y parlent jamais que par on. :I1 y a encore 
.une oertaine. dignit^ manier^e dans le gefte et dans le 
.propQs, qui ne. per met jamais 4 la padjon de parkr ex- 
.a£^ment fon language, ni « Tauteurjde revetir fon per- 
ibnage, et de fe tranfporter au lieu de la fcene, maia le 
tient toujours enchain^ fur le theatre, ^et fous les yeux 
•<lt8 fpectateuis. Aufli les fituacions les plus vives ne 
'.lui fontelksjjamaisoablier^un bel arrangement de phra- 
leSt ni des attitudes ^l6gantes ; et ii le defefpoirdui ploa- 
ge on poignard dans le coeor, hen conient d'obferver la 
d^cence.en tombant comme Polixene, il ne tombe point ; 
ta d^cence le maintient debout api^s fa mort, et tous 
tCeux qui viennenc d*expirer s*en letourneot Pinftaat 
da'pids fur leurs jambes.. . Rouffeau. 
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a-vifible (hlpe. There Is not place for fudi objection 
in aa epic poem ; and Bbiteau *, with man^ other cri- 
tics, declares ftrongly for 4hat fort of machinery in an 
epic poem. But waving authority, which is apt to im« 
pofe upon the judgment, let us draw what light we can 
from reafon. I begin with a preliminary remark. That 
this matter is but indiftinctty handled by critics : the 
poetical privilege of animating infenfible objects for en- 
livenrngit defcripCton, is very different from what is 
termed mucbinery, where deities, angels, devils, or o- 
tber fupernatural powers, are introduced as real perfo- 
nages, mixing in the action, and contributing to the ct- 
taftrophe ; and yet thefe two things are conftantty jum- 
bled together in the reafoning. 1 he former is founded 
on a natural principle f : but can the latter claim the 
fame aathorify? fo far from it, that nothing is more 
unnaturat. hs eflfects, at the fame time, are deplora* 
Ue Firtt, it gives an air of fiction to the whole; and 
prevents that impreffion of reality which is reqaifite to 
hitereft our atfections, and to move our paffions % : 
which of itfelf is fufikient to explode machinery, what- 
ever entertainment it may afford to readers of a fan- 
taitic tafter or irregular imagination. And, next, were, 
it poflible, by difgoifing the fiction, to delude us into 
a notion of reality, which I think can hardly be ; an id-' 
fuperable objeaioa would ftill remain, which is, that 
the aim of end of an epic poem can never be attained 
in any perfection where machinery is introduced j for 
an evident reafon, that virtuous emotions cannot be 
raifed fuccefsfully but by the actions of thofe who are 
e^idued with paiHoos and affections like our own, that ]s» 
by human actions: and as for moral inflruction, it ii- 
clear, that none can be drawn from beings who act not 
upon the fame principles with us. A £ble in ^fop'a 
manner is no objedion to this reafoning: his lions, bulls* 
and goats, are truly men und^r diiguife : they ad and 
feel m every refpcdl as human beings $ and the moral 
we draw is founded on that fuppoHtion. Homer, it ia 

L 3 true. 
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true, introduces the gofds into his fable : but the rdi- 
gion of his countr)^ auchorifed that iibtrtji it being an 
article in the Grecian creed, that the gods often inter- 
pofe vifibly and bodilj in human affairs. I muft howe* 
ver obferve, that Homer's deities do no honour to his 
poems : fidlions that tranfgrefs the bounds of nature, 
leldom have a good effe€l ; th^y may. ii^ame the ima« 
gination/or a moment, but will not be relifhed by anj 
perfon of a corred tafte. They la^y be of fome ufe 
to the lower rank of writers ; but an author of genius 
has much finer materials of Nature's produ£iion, for 
elevating his fubje£t» and making it interefting. 

One would be apt to think, that Boileau, declaring 
for the Heathen deities as above, intended them only 
for embellishing the di£lion : but unluckily he baniihes 
angels and devils, who undoubtedly make a %ure ia 
poetic language, equal to the Heathen deities. 'Boiieau 
therefore by pleading for the latter in oppofition to the 
former, certainly meant, if be had any diilind mean- 
ing, thftt the Heathen deities may be introdnced as ac* 
tors. And, in fa£t, he himfelf is guilty of that glaring 
abfurdity, where it is not fo pardonable as in an epic 
poem : in his ode upon the taking of Namur, he de- 
mands with a mod ierious countenance, whether the 
walls were built by Apollo or Neptune : and in relating 
the pafiage of the Rhine, anno 1672, he defcribes the 
gbd of that river as fighting with all his might to pp- 
poie the French monarch ; which is confounding ficti- 
on with reality at a Grange rate. The French writers 
in jeeneral ran into this error : wonderful the eflPect of 
cuftom, entirely to fakle fiom them how ridiculous fuch 
fictions arie I 

That this is a capital error in the Gitrufahmmi It* 
itraiu^ TaiTo's greateft admirers muft acknowledge : a 
fituation can nfever be intricate, nor the reader ever in 
pain about the cataftrophe, fo long as there is an angel, 
dbvil, or magician, to lend a helping hand. Voltaire* 
in kis efTay upon epic poetry, talking of the Pharfalia^ 
obferves judicioufly, ** Thit the proximity of time, 
'* the notoriety of events, the character of the age, 
** enlightened and political, joined with the folfdity of 
^ Lucan's fubjcct, deprived him af ail liberty of poe* 

«* tical 
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" tical fiction." . Is it not amazing, that a critic who 
reafons fo juftl/ with refpeft to others, can be fo blind 
with refpedt to himfelf ? Voltaire, not fatisfied to enrich 
his language with images drawn from invlfible and fu-* 

i)erior beings, introduces them into the action: in the 
ixth canto of the HfftriaJe, St Lauis appears in per- 
Ton, and terrifies the foldiers ; in - the feventh canto, St 
Louis fends the god of .Sleep to Henry; and, in the 
ten til, the demons of Difcord, Fanaticifm, War,. f^Cm 
aflift Aumale in a iingle combat with Turenne, and are 
driven away by a good angel brandifliing the fword of 
God. To blend, fuch fictitious perfonages in the fame 
Action with mortals^ makes a bad figure at any rate; 
and is intolerable in a hiftory fo recent as that of Hen- 
ty IV. . This fingly is fufficient to make the Henriadg 
a (hort-liv'd poem, were it otherwife poffelTed. of every 
beauty. 

I have tried ferioiis reafoning upon this fubjeCt ; but 
fidicule, 1 fuppofe, will be found a more fuccefsful 
weapon, which Acidifon has applfed in an elegant fnan^ 
ner : " Whereas the time of a geAeral peace is, in ail 
** appearance, drawing near ; being informed that there 
^* are feveral ingenious perfbns who intend to (hew their 
''talents on fo happy an occafion, and being willing^ 
** as much as in me lies, to prevent that effuiion of 
•* nonfenfe which we have good cauCe to apprehend j 
** I do hereby ftrictly require every perfon who Ihall 
*^ write on this fubject, to remember that he is a 
** Chriftian, and not to facrifice his catechifm to his 
poetry. In order to it, I do expect of him, in the 
nrft place, to make his own poem, without depend- 
** ing upon Phcebus for any part of it^ or Calling out 
** for aid upon any^ of the mufei by name. I do like- 
^* wife pofitively forbid the fending of Mercury with 
any particular meflage or difpatch relating to the 
peace ; and fliall by no means fuHfer Mnierva to take 
upon her the fhape of any plenipotentiary concerned 
in this great work. I do further declare, that I ihall 
^* not allow the deflinies to have had an hand in the 
<• deaths of the feveral thoufands who have been (lai) 
** in the late war ; being of opmion that all fuch deaths 
^< may be well accounted for by the Chriftian fyftem of 
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** powder and bail. , I do thei,efore ftriflly forbid the 
'^ fates to cut the thread of man's life upon any pre- 
** tence whatfoever, unlefs it be for the fake of the 
rhyme. And whereas I have good reafon to fear, 
that Neptune will have a great deal of bufinefs on 
his hands in feveral poems which we may now fup- 
pofe are upon the anvil, I do alfo prohibit. hfs ap* 
** pearance, unlefs it be done in metaphor, iimile, or 
*' any very ihort alludon ; and that even here he may 
not be permitted to enter, but with great caution and 
circumlpedlion. I delire that the ume rule may be 
extended to his whole fraternity of Heathen gods s 
it being my defign to condemn every poem to the 
flames in which Jupiter thunders, or exercifes any 
** other a^ pf authority which does not beFoiig to him. 
** In (hort, I expedl that no Pagan agent ihatl be intrcn 
f* duced, or any fadt related which a man cannot give 
" credit to with a good confcicnce. Provided" always^ 
■'* that nothing tierein contained (hall extend, or be con- 
'< (Irued to extend, to feveral of the female poets in 
*< this nation, who (hall dill be left in full pofTeinon of 
^* their gods and goddefTes, in the fame mafhner as if 
" this paper had never been written/* ♦ 
-' The marvellous is indeed fo much promoted by ma- 
chinery, tKat it is not wonderful to find it embraced by^ 
the bulk of writers, and perhaps of readers. If indul- 
ged at all, It is generally indulged to excefs. Homer 
mtroduceth his deities with ho greater ceremony than 
his mortals ; and Virgil has dill lefs moderation ; a pi- 
lot fpent with watching cannot fall alleep and drop into 
the fea by natural 11 cans: one bed cannot receive the 
two lovers, iEneas and Dido, without the immediate 
interpofition of fuperior powers. The ridiculous in 
fuch fictions, mud appear even through the thickeit 
veil of gravity arid folemnity. 

Angels and devils ferve equally with the Heathen dei- 
ties as materials for figurative language $ perhaps better 
among Chridians, becaufe we believe in them, and not 
in the Heathen deities. But every one is. fenllble, as 
welt as Boileau, that the invifible powers in our creed 

makQ 
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make a much worfe figure as aftors in a modern poem* 
than the invifible powers in the Heathen creed did in 
antient poems ; the caufe of which 1 take to be what 
follows. The Heathen deities, in the opinion of tbeic 
votaries, were beings elevated one ftep only above man- 
kind, fubjedt to the fame pafTions, and directed by th^ 

' fame motives ; therefore hot altogether improper to mix 
with men in an important a6tion. In our creed, fupe« 
rror beings are placed at fuch a mighty diftancc frem us, 
and are of a nature fo different, that with no propriety 
can we appear with them upon the fame ftage: man, a 
creature much inferior, lofcs all'digfiity in. the compa* 
fifon, . 

There can be no doubt, that an hiftorical poem ad-*-' 
mits the embeilifliment of allegory, as well as of meta- 
phor, fimiie, or other figure. Moral truth, in particu- 
lar, is^ finely illuftrated m the allegorical manner : it a- 
. mufes the fancy to find abftraft terras, by a fort of ma- 
gic, converted into adtive beings ; and k is delightful 
to trace a -general propofition in a pictured event. But 
all&gorical oeings mould be confined within their owm^ 
ffihere, and never be admitted to mix in the principal 
action, nor to co operate in retarding or advancing the 
tatallrophe ; which Ovould have a ftill worfe effect than 
inviiible powers ; and I am ready to aifign the reafon* . 
The impreffipn of real exiffencC) eiTential to an epic 
poem, ii inconfiflentwith that figurative eziffence which « 
isf elTential to an allegory * ; and therefore no method . 
can more effectually prevent the impreffioii' of reality, , 
than the introduetion of allegorical beings co-operating 
with thofc whom we conceive to be reaHy exifftng. The 
love-epifode in the Henriade t» infufferablc by the di(^ 
cordant mixture of allegory with real life, is copied from \ 
that of Rinaldo and Armida, in the Gierujalemme litg" 
>i7/«, which hath no merit to intitle it to be copied. An ; 
.allegorical object, fuch as Fanoe in the JEneid^ and the 
Temple of Love in .the Henriade^ may find place in m : 

. . defcriptiop : but to introduce Difcprd as a real peifo- 
nage, imploring the afllftance of Love as another real . 
perfonage^ to eQerva;e the courage of the hero> is mak- 

L. 5 , ing ; 

♦ Sec chap. 20. ftct. &,.. t Canto 9.^. 
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ii^ tliefe fifuraiive beiags act beyond their fphere, and 
cheating a ftrange jumble of truth and fiction. The al- 
UgOTj of Sin and Death in the Paradife loft^ is, I pre* 
fame* not generally reliihed, though it is not entirely 
of the fame nature with what 1 have been condemning : 
ia a work comprehending the atchievemeots of fuperior 
bei^gSy there is more room for fancy than where it it 
caa&ed to human actions. 

What is the true notion of an epifode ? or how is it 
to be diftinguiiied from the principal action ? Every m- 
cident that promotes or retards the cataflrophe, mud be 
paxt of the principal action. Thii clears the nature of 
an epiibde ; which may be defined, << An incident con- 
«< nected with the princrpal action, but contributing^ 
^< neither to advance nor retard it." The^defcent of 
iEneas into hell doth not advance nor retard the cata- 
flropbe, and therefore is an epifode* The feory of Ni- 
fus aad Euryalus, producing an alteration in the affairs 
of the contending parties, is a part of the principal ac- 
tioa. I'he famiiy-fcene ia the Hxth book of the lUa'd 
is of the fame nature i for by Hector's retiring from the 
field of battle to vifit bis wife, the Grecians had op* 
portunity to breathe, and even to turn upon the Tro* 
jans. Such being the nature of an epifode, the una- 
voidable efieet of it mud be, to break in upon the unit/ 
€(f action \ and therefore it ought never to be indulged 
^rilefs to vAbend the mind after /the fatigue of a long 
iiarration* This purpofe of an eptfede demands the 
following conditions : it ought to be weil connected witk 
the principal action :, it ought to be lively and intereft- 
Ing : it ought to be (hort s and a time ought to be cho- 
&n when the principal action relents *. 

In the following beautiful epifode, which clofes the 
£fC6nd book of Fingid, all thefe conditions are united. 

Comat ^k^ a fon of Albi6n $ the lihief of an hondred 

hitia. 
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* I-lrtmet's defcriptioti of the Meld of Achilles is pro- 
perly introduced at a tiine when the dcdon relents, and 
the reader can bedt an interruption. Biit the author in 
Telemachus defcribes the fliield of that young hero of 
tbe midil; of bftttte i, a very improper time for an ifite)> 
rupttoii* " \ ^ 
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hills. His deet drunk of a thoufand ftrcttns; itnd «. 
ihoufand rocks replied to the voice of his dogs. His 
face was the mildnefs of youth j but his hfend the death 
of heroes. One was his love,, and fair was (he! the 
daughter of mighty Conloch. She appeared like a fun- 
beam among women, and her hair was like the wing b( 
the raven. Her foul was fixed en C^teal, and (he w^» 
bis companion in the chace. Often met their eyes of 
love, and happy were their words in fecret. But Gor- 
mal loved the niaid, the chief of glaomy, Ardvcn. He 
watched het lone ftepa on jhe heatfe the foe of. unhap-^ 

py Comal. 

One day tjred of the chacej, when the mift had con- 
cealed their friends,.Comal and the daughter of Cooloch 
met in the cave of Ronan. It was the wonted haunt of 
Gomal. Ita fides were hung with his arms; a hundred 
feields of thongs Were there, a hundred helms of found- 
ing ftee). Reft here, faid he, my love Galvina,.thou 
light of the cave of Ronaa : a deer appears on Mora's 
brow ; I go, but foon will returni 1 fear, faid (be, dark 
Gormal my foe: I will reft lieje; but foon return, my 
love. 

He wetit to the deer of Mora. The daughter of Con- 
loch, to try his love, cloathed her white fide with his 
armour, and ftrode from the cave of ftonan. Thinking 
her his foe, his heart beat high, and his coloUr change^. 
'He drew the bow: the arrow flew I Galvina fell in 
blood. He ran to the cave with hafty fteps, and called 
the daughter of Conloch. Where art thou, my love ? 

'but ho anfwer ? -^ He marked, at length, her hfcaving 

heart beating againft the mortal arrow. (> Conloch's 
daughter, is it thou V He funk upon her bread.: 

The hunters found the haplefs pair. Many and filent 
were his fteps round the dark dwelling of his love. I'he 
fleet of tke ocean came : he fought, and the firangers 
fell: h^ (earched for death over the field j but who 
could kill the mighty Comal ? Throwing away his (hield, 
an arrow found his manly breaft. He fteeps with his 
Galvina: their green tombs are ^een by the mariner, 
when he bounds on the Waves of the north. 

Nextp upon ^the peculiarities of a dramatic i^oem. 
^9& ihs fiifr i Mi iipeiitiim » a doubk plot ; one of 

wiiicii 
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which muft b€ of the oature of an epifode in an cpi<r 
poem 5^ for it would diftraft the fpedtator, inftead of eo- 
teruimng him, if he were forc'd to attend, at the lame 
time, to rwo capital plots equally ihticreAing. And e- 
▼en fuppofing it an onder plot, of the nature of an epi- 
fode, it feidom hatfc a gocKi e^€t<in tragedj, of which, 
fimplicity is a chief property ; for an interefttng fubjed 
that engages our aflTecrions, occupies our whole atten- 
tion, and leaves no room for any ieparate concern*.. 
Variety/ is more tolerable in comedy, which pretends 
only- to> amufei without totally, occupying the mind. 

Bat 

* Racine, in his preface to the tragedy of Benrice^ 
\t fenfible, that iimplicity is a great beauty in tragedy,^ 
but miflakes the caufe. *' Nothing (fays he) but veri- 
** (imlL'tude pleafes in tragedy : but where is the verifi- 
** miHtude, that within the compafs of a day^ events 
*< ihoufd be crowded which commonly are extended 
** through months ?." This is mifta king the accuracy of 
imitation for the pobability or imptobabijity of future- 
events. I explain mjfelf. The verifimiiitude required, 
in tragedy is, that the actions correfpond to the man* 
ners, and the manners to nature: When this refera*- 
blance is preferved, the imitation i^ juft, blecaufe it is ; 
a true copy of nature; But I:deny that the verifimiii- 
tude of firtu re events, meaning the probability of future 
events, is-^ny rule in tragedy.. A'number^^ df extraor-^ 
dinary events, are, \t is true, feldom crowded within, 
the compafs of a day.: btit what .feidom happens maty 
happen ; and when fuch events fall out^ they j|^tpear not 
lefs natural than the mod ordinary accidents^ To make • 
veriiimiHtude in the fenfe. of probability a. governing 
rule in tragedy, would annihilate that fort of.wiittng 
altogether; for it would exclude all extraordijfary.e- 
vents, in which the life of tragedy cooMs. It is verr. 
improbable or unlikely, pitching upon any m&n at ran- 
domi that he wtli facrifice his life and'foirtune for Ws 
miftfefs Of for his country: yet. when that .event hapj- 
pens, fuppoiing it conformable to the character, we re*. 
cognife, the verifimiiitude as ta nature, whatever want 
of veriiimilitude or. of. probability there- was a^pmri: 
that./uch would be the event,.. 
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But even there, to make a double plot agreeable, is ncr^ 
flight eflfort of art : the under plot ought not to vary* 
gteatly in its tone, from the principal ; for dUcordant 
paffions ite unpleafanc when jumbled togerher ; which^ 
by thew^ay, is an infuperable objedHon to tragi come« 
diy. Upon that account, I blame the ProvoPd Huf^ 
band: all the feenes that bring the family of the 
Wrongheads into p.dtion, being ludicrous and farcical, 
are in a very different tone from the principal feenes^ 
difplaying fevereand bitter eipodulations between Lord , 
Townley and his lady. The fame objedtion touches 
not the double plot of the Carelefs Hujband\ the dif- 
ferent fiibje6ts- being fweetly connected, and having onlj. 
fo much variety as to refemble (hades of colours harmo- 
niouily mixed. But this is not all: The under-plot 
ought to be conneded wiih that which is principal, fo 
much at leaft as to employ the fame perfons" i- the un- 
der* plot ought to occupy the intervals or paufes of the 
principal action ; and- both ought to be concluded toge* 
ther. This is the cafc'of the Merry^ Wwes tf fTind/or^ 
Violent adiion ought never to be reprefented on tht 
ftage. Wheii the dialogue goes on, a thoufand parti- 
culars concur to delude us into an impreflion of reality; 
genuine featiments, paffionato language, and perfualive 
gefture : the fpedtator once engaged,, is willing to be 
deceived, lofes light of himfeir, and without fcruple 
enjoys the fpeftacfc as a reaHty. From this abfcnt ftate, 
■he IS roufed by a violent- action: he wakes as from-a 
pleaiing dream, and gathering his fenfes about him, finds 
all to be a ficdon.' Horace delivers the fanie rule; and., 
founds ie upon. thNC. fame reafon: , 

Ne pueroa coram pppuIa^Medea trucidet; . 
Afxf humana paiam,.coqpat.exta nefarius Atreus.;.. , 
Au( ii),ayem Frqgne .verjtatur« Cadmus in ans^^em: 
,:,Quqdcunique:oileoidis^.mihi fie,, incredulus .odi. . 

The French critfcs joii! with Horace in excluding blood 
frpttt th^fftagej but overlooking, the moft* fubfbntial 
objection',: they ' urge- onl^ that it is barbarous, and 
(hocking to a polite^ audience. The-Grfeeks had no nov- 
cion of fuch delicacy, or rather effeminacy; witnefs the 
iQttrder of d^rtemncftrft .by hec fon Qrefles, pafCng 'be- 
hind^ 
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hiod the fcene, as reprefeated by Sophocles : her voice 
is heard calling out for mercy, bitter eipoftalarioii* oil 
hts partf loud (brieks Upon her being ftabb'd* and tlica 
a deep Blence. I appeal to every perfon of- feeling* , 
whether this fceofc be not more h6fTible» than if the 
^^ctidi had been committed ih (ight of the fpeetators up* - 
on a fadd^n giift ^i paOion. If Cornell le^ in repretenc* 
ing the affair between Heratius and hia fi^ef« upon : 
which rtiurder enfues behind the fcenCt - had . no other 
View bat to temove from the fpe^tors a ihockiing ac- 
tion» he certainly was in a capital mKbd^e: for marcier'- 
in cold blbod, which in fooie meafore -was ^ cafe aa 
repreferited, is more (hocking to a polite atfdieiice^ eveii • 
where the condufife ftitb ts not feen. than the faane act 
performed in their prefence, when it is occadon^ bj - 
violent and unpreaneditattd paiion» as faddenly repent- - 
ed of as committed. I heartily agree with Addifoo *% . 
that no pact of this incident ought to have been tepre* 
fentedi bat refervtd for a narrative^ with 6 very allevia* - 
ting circutoiftanc^ in favour of the hero. Thi^ is the * 
only method to avoid the diffieukfes that tf nquallfy (his . 
ificiderit for ftprefentatioii, a deliberate murder on tb^ • 
one hand, and on the other a violent action performed : 
on the ftflge,- which mull toi»i^ the fpectiktor from his j 
dream of reality. 

A few words upon, the dialogue, which ought to be * 
fo conducted as to be a true reprefentatioh of nature. . 
i talk not here of the fentimeots, nor of the language ; ; 
for thefe come under difibrent heads ; I talkdf w^af 
properly belongs to dialogue-writing-; where eyerv fina- 
gle fpeech, fliort or long, ought to arife from what. is ^ 
faid by the former fpeaker, and fHrnifli matter fBf What - 
co^mis after, till thii kiA of th^ fci^ne. In thai %few» . 
the \Af BtHe fptf^chles, from flrft to lad, repri^ibht' fd liia^ ~ 
ny iii^, kill connected toge^H^r ih on^ regnlir igha^i. -., 
No author, antient or nnxlerny poifefies the art of <Uav.. 
logue equal to -Shakefpear. > Drydeh, in that partrqular^ , 
may julily be placed as his oppofite :- be frequently in* 
troduces three or four perfohs fpcakiag upon the, fame 

fubjeo^ . 

♦ Spectator, N*»44. 
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fubjecty each throwing out his own notions fepftrately, 
without regtrding what is faid by the leil ; take for ad 
examp^ riie Brft fcene of Aurenzehe : foiTietimes he 
makes a puniber cl^b in relating an event, not to a 
ftraoger, fuppofed ignocant of it, but to one another* 
for the fake merely of fpeaking : of which notable fort 
of dialogue, we have a (pecinoen in the firft fcene of 
the firil part of the Con^ueft of Granada. In the fe* 
cond part of the fame tragedy, fcene fecond, the King^ 
Abenamar^ and Zulema, make their feparate obferva* 
tions, Hke fo many foliloquies, upon the fiuctuating 
temper of the mob 2 a dialogue fo uncouth, puts one 
in mind of two fliepherd^ in a patioral, excited by a 
prize to pronounce verfes alternately, each in praife of 
liis own miftrefs. 

This manner of dtaYogue-wHtingi befide an tinnatu« 
raJ air, has another bad effect : it days the courfe of the 
actidnk, bec4«fe \i ts not productive of any confequeiice. 
in Congrete's cdmedies^ the action is often fufpended 
to make way for a play of wit« But of this -more par^ 
tkfilarly in the chapter immedtately following. 

No fault is more common ambog writers, than to 
prolong a fpeeeh after the impatience of the perfon to 
Whoni it is add^eifed ifught to prompt him or her to 
to breik in. Cohfider. only how the impatient ador i« 
to blehave in the meAn time. To exprefs his impati- 
ence in violent action without interrupting, would be 
unaatutfil $ itnd yet to difTemble his impatienee by ap- 
|>earing cool where he ought to be liighly inflaaied, 
would be not lefs fo. 

Rhyme being unriatural and diiguftful in dialogue, is 
happily baniihed frdm our theatte : the only wonder is 
that it ever found admittance^ efpecially amotig a peo* 
p)e Acca Honied to the mOre manly freedom of Sbakef* 
pear's dialogue. 6y bani&tng rhyme, we have gained 
lb much as n^ver oace to dream that there can be anv 
further iibpfovement. And yet, however fuitable biaUK 
verfe may be to elevated characters and warm pafHons, 
it miift ap|>ea£ improper and affected in the mouths of 
the lower fort. Why then (hould it be a rule, Thi^t 
cvcr.y ftene tn U agedy amfi be vol blatik verfe? Shakef- 

pear. 
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pear, with great judgment, has followed a different - 
rule ; which is, to intermiz profe with verfe, and onljr* 
to emploj the latter where it it required "1)7 -the impor- 
tance or dignity of the fubject. Familitir thoughts and ' 
ordinary fact^ ought to be exprelTed in plain language : 
to hear for example a footman deliver a fimple raeflage 
in blank verfe, mud appear ridiculous to every one wh<y< 
is not biafled by cuftom-. In fliort, that variety of cha- 
racters and of iituations, which is the life of a play» . 
requires not only a fuitable variety in the ientiments^ . 
but alfo in the diction. . 

C H A ?. XXIIT. The three Unities. 

THE firft chapter accounts for the pleafure we- 
have in. a chain of connected facts. In hiftories ^ 
•t the world, of a country, of a people, this pleafur* 
is but faint ; becaufe the. connections ace (light or ob- 
(cure. We find more entertainment in biography, where 
the incidents are connected, by > their relation to one per- 
fon, who makes* a Bgure, and cooamands our. attention. 
But the greateft entertainment of the kind, is in the hif- 
tory of a (ingle event, fuppofing it interefting ; and the 
reafon is, that the facts and circumftances are connect* 
ed by the Arongeft of all relations, that of caufe and 
effect : a number of facts that give birth to each other 
form a delightful train-; and w? have great mental en* 
joyment in our progrefs'from the beginning to the end. 

Bat thi» fubject merits a mdre particular, difcilflion. 
When we confider the chain of cauws and effects in the - 
material world, independent of purpofe, deiigo, or 
thought, we fiiid a luimber of incidents in fucceflion, 
without beginning, middle^ or end . every thing that 
happens is, in different refpects, both a caufe and an . 
effect; being the effect of what goes before, and the 
\ caufe of what follows : : one incident may affect ua . 
more, another lefs ; but all "of thera, important and' 
trivial, are fo ma^iy- links: in the univerfftl chain : the • 
mind, in viewing thefe incidents, cannot Teft or fettle - 
ultimately upon any one ; but is carried along in the : 
train without any clofe. 

But when the intelleciual world h takea under ytew* . 

iau 
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in conjunction with the material, the fcenr fs varied.- 
Man adts with deiiberatioo, will,' and choice : he aiint 
at fome end, glory, for example, or riches, or conqueft. 
the procuring happinefs to individuals, or to his country 
in general : he propofes means, and lays plans to attaiir 
the end propofed. Here are a number of fa€ls or inci- 
dents leading to the end in view, the whole connedted 
into one chain by the relation of caufation. fn running 
over a feHes of fuch fads or incidents, we cannot reft 
upon any one ; becaufe they are prefented to us as mennv 
only, leading to feme end : but we red with fatisfadtion 
upon the ultimate event ; becaufe there the purpofe or 
aim of the chief perfon or perfons, is completed, and 
brought to a final conclufion. This indicates the be- 
ginning, the middle, and the end, of what Ariftotle calls 
an entire aSion*. The <\ovy naturally begins with def- 
crtbing thofe circumftances which move the diftinguifb- 
ed perfon 'to form a plan, in order to compafs fome dc- 
iired event: the profecution of that plan and the obftruc- 
tions, carry the reader into the heat of ad^ion : tho^ 
middle is properly where the adtion is the moll involvf d ; 
and the end is where the event is brought about, and 
the plan accomplifhed. 

A plan thus happily perfedled after many obftrudtions, 
affords wpnderful delight to the reader ; to produce 
which, a principle mentioned above f mainly contri- 
butes, the fame that difpofes the mind to complete eve- 
ry work commenced and in general to carry every thing- 
to its ultimate conclufion. 

I have given the foregoing example of a plan crowns- 
ed with fuccefs, becauft it affords the clearelt concep- 
tion of a beginning, a middle, and an end, in which 
confifts unity of adtion i and indeed (Iridlcr unity can- 
not be fmagined than in that cafe. Bui an adtion may 
have unity, or a beginning, middle, and end, without 
fo intimate a relation of parts ; as where the cataftrophe 
is different from what is intended or defired \ which fre- 
quently happens in our beft tragedies. In the Mneid^ 
the hero, after many obftrudtions, britgs his plan to 
perfedlion. The Iliad i« formed upon a different model : 

< it 

* Poet. cap. 6, Set alio cap. 7* t Cbap. 8. 
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it begins -with th^ quarrel berween AGhilles and Aga* 
memaon ; goes on to defcribe the feveral efie^s proda« 
ced by that caufe; and ends in a reconciliation. Here 
is unity of adtron, no donbt, a beginning, a middle, and ' 
an end ; but inferior to that of the Mneid: which tvill 
tkus appear. The mind hath a propentity to ^ for- 
ward in the chain of hidory : it keeps always m view 
the expend event ; and when the incidents or under- 
parts are coane^ed together by their relation to the e« 
vent, the mind runs fweetly and eafily along them. 
This pleafare we have in the Mneid, It is not.altoge-- 
ther \Q pleafant» as in the Iliad^ to conhe6t effects bj 
^eir common caufe ; . for fuch connedtion forces the 
mind to a continual retrofped : looking backward is like - 
Vf^alkiog backward. 

. Homer's plan is ftill more defedive, for another rea- 
fyrit That the events defer ibed are but imperfe^ly con- 
nected with the wrath of Achiiles, their caule : h!s.^ra»k 
did not exert itfelf in adion ;.and the misfortunes qu 
his countrymen were blit negatively the efFeQsi of hfaT" 
wrath, by depriving them of his aiBflance. 

If unity of action be a capital beauty in a liable imi« 
tative of human affairs^ a plurality. of unconneQed fa* 
bles muft be a capital defe^. For the fake of variety, . 
we indulge an ander-plot that is connected with the 
principal defect : but two unconnected events are a < 
great deformity } and it leflens the deformity but a verj 
little, to engage the fame actors in both. Ariofto is 
quite licentious in that particular : he carries on at the - 
fame time a plurality or unconnected ftories. •Hi^^;tiBl^ - 
excufe is, that his plan is perfectly well adjufted to his 
fubject; for every thing in the Orlando FurUfi is wild ^ 
and extravagant. 

Though to ftate facts according to the order of time 
is natural, yet that order may be varied for the fake of 
confpicuous beauties *. If, for example^ a ^noted ilo« 
ry, cold and iimple in its firft movements, be made^ the 
fubject of an epic poem, the reader may be hurried into > 
the heat of action; referving the preliminaries for a 
conyerfatbn* piece, if it (hall be thought neceflary ; and . 

that 
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* See chap, i. 
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that method, at the fame time, being dramatic* hath a 
peculiar beautj^ which narration cannot reach \ But 
a privilege that deviates from nature ought to be ipa« 
ringlf indulged ; and jet with refpect to that privil^y 
romance- writers have no moderation : they make tio 
difficuLtf of prefencing to the reader, without the leafl 
preparation, unknown perfons engaged in fome arduous 
. adventure equally unknown In CnjfanJra^ two per(b* 
nages, who afterward are difcovered to be the heroes 
of the (lory, ftart up completely armed upon the banks 
of the Euphrates, and engage in a fmgle combat f. 

A play ana ly fed, is a chain of connected fa£ts, of 
which each fcene makes a link. Each fcene, accord- 
ingly, ought to produce fome incident relative to the 
cataftrophe or ultimate event, by advancing or retarding 
it. A icene that produceth no incident, and for that 
reafon may be termed barren^ ought not to be indulgedf 
bewail fe it bieaks the unity of adtion : a barren fcene 
can never be intitled to a place, becaufe the chain, is 
complete without it. In the Old Batch'tlory the 3d 
fcene of a6t z. and all that follow to the end of that 

. a6l, are mere converfation-pieces, without any confe- 
quence. The loth and nth Icenes^ ad 3, Douhie 
Dtaler^ the loth, nth, 12th, 13th, and 14th fcenes, 
ad I. L^njt for Love<i &fc of the fame kind. Neither 
is 7h\B way of the IVorU eatitely guiltefs of fuch fcenes. 
It will be no j unification, that they help to difplay cha- 
radters : it were better, like Dryden in his dramatis per» 

fonepy to defcribe cbaradters beforehand, which would 
jiot break the chain of adion. But a writer of genius 
has no occafton for fuch artifice: he can difplay the 
charaders of hi^ perfonages much more to the life ia 

fentiments 
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t I am feniible that a cemmencbment of this fort is 
much riliflied by certain readers difpofed to wonder. 
Their cuHofity is raiied, and they are much tickled in 
iis grattfication. Btit curic^ty is at an end with the firft 
reding, becattfe the perfonages ard no longer unknown; 
and therefore at the fscond readmg a cbinniencement ib 
artificial, ]ofes.all its power even over the lEulgar. A 
writer of genius loves to deal in lading beauties. 
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fentiment and a£tion. How fuccefsfully h this done hy 
Shakefpear !• in whofe works there is not to be found a- 
(ingle barren fcene. 

Upon the wlble, it appears, that all the fa6ls in an 
hiftorical fable, ought to have a mutual connedtion, hj 
their common relation to the grand event or catadrophe. 
And this relation, in which the unify of a6tion conftfti, . 
is equally efTential to epic and dramatic compofitions. 

In handling unity of a6tion, it ought not to efcape 
obfervation, that the mind is fatisBed with (lighter unity^ 
in a pidure than in a poem ; becaufe of the percepti- ' 
ons of the former are more lively than the ideas of the 
latter. In Hogarth's Enraged Mujiciany we have a col- 
ledtion of every grating found in nature, without any^ 
mutual connexion except" that of place. But the hor* 
ror they give to the delicate ear of an Italian fidler, w ho- 
lt reprefented almoft in convulfions, bellows unity up- 
on the piece, with which the mind is fatisfied. 

How far the unities of time and of place are eflentia?, 
is a queftion of greater intiicacy. Thefe unities were- 
ftridly obferved in the Grecian and Roman theatres r 
and they are inculcated by the French and Englifli cri*- 
tics, as eiTential to every dramatic compofition. Ii»- 
theory, thefe unities are alfo^acknowledged by our belt* 
poets, though their pradlice feldom correfponds : they^* 
are often forc'd to take liberties, which they pretend not^ 
to juftify, againft the practice of the Greeks and Ro* 
mans, and againft the fplemn decilion of their own coun- 
trymen. But in the courfe of this inquiry it will be - 
made evident, that in this article wci are under no ne- 
ceffity to copy the antients, and that our critics are guil-- 
ty of a niiftake, in admitting no greater latitude of place- 
and time than was admitted in Greece and Rome. 

Suffer me only to premife, |hat the unities of place- 
and time, are not, by the mort rigid critics, required in . 
a narrative poem. In fuch compofition, if it pretend 
to copy nature, thefe unities would be abfurd s becaufe* 
real events are feldom confined within narrow limits ei- 
ther of place or of time: and yet we can follow hifto-- 
tjy or an hiftorical fable, through all its changes, with* 
the greateft facility : we never once think of meafuring . 
the real time by what is taken io reading ; nor of form- « 
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ing any coqnedion between the place of action and that 
■which we occupy. 

lam fenfible, that the drama differs (6 far frpm the 
•epic, as to admit diflFerent rules. It will be obfi^rved, 
** That an hidoricai fable, which affords entertainment 
** by reading folely, is under no limitation of time nor 
** of place, more than a genuine hiflory; but that t 
«* dramatic compoiition cannot be accurately repreient- 
^* ed, unlefs it be limited, as its reprefentation is, to 
** one place and to a few hours ; and therefore that no 
<< fable can be admitted but what has thefe properties, 
** becaufe it would be abfurd to compofe a piece for 
«< reprefentation that cannot be juftly repre(eiited." 
This argument, I acknowledge, has at leaft a plaufible 
appearance ; and yet one is apt to fufpedt fome fallacy, 
coniidering that no critic, however Arid, has ventured 
to confine the unities of place and of time within fo 
narrow bounds ♦. 

A view of the Grecian drama, compared with our 
own, may perhaps relieve us from this dilemma : if 
they be differently conftrufted, as fhall be made evi- 
dent, it is poflible that the foregoing reafoning may not 
be applicable with equal force to both. This is an ar« 
tide, that, with relation to the prefent fub|e£t, has not 
been examined by any writer. 

All authors agree, that tragedy in Greece yras deri- 
vcaJ from the hymns in praife of Bacchus, which wei« w^ 
fung in parts by a chorus. ^Thefpis, to relieve the fing- ,4, 
ers and for the fake of variety, introduced one a£h>r f 
whofe province it was to explain hiftorically the fubjec^ * 
of the fong, and who occalionally reprefcnted one of • 

other 

. » 

^ Bqflu, after obferving, with wonderful critical fa* 
,-^acity, that winter is an improper feafon for an epic 
. pojenQv and night not lefs improper for tragedy ; .admits < 
s however, that an ^pic poem may be fpread through ^he 
. jwhole fummer months, and a tragedy thrqiigh the whole 

fun-(htne hours of the longefl fummer^^ay. Du pume 
.^fi^Htt /. 3» tbitp. ift. At-ibat rate an Englifh tragedy 

may be longer <bs^i a French tragedy ; and . in jNova 

Zembla the tune of a tragedy and ofjin epic poem may 

h/B the fame. 
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other perfonage. Efch/los, introdocing a fecond Aceor» 
formed the dialogae ; bj which the p^rrormance became 
dramatic ^ and the actors were multiplied when the fub- 
ject reprefented made it neceiTar/. But fUH, the cho- 
ms, which gave a beeinning to tragedj» was confidered 
as an effential part of its conftitution. The firft fcene, 
generality vnfolds the preliminary circnmftances that 
lead to the grand event ; and this fcene is hj Ariilotle 
termed the prologue. In the fecond fcene, where the 
action properly begins, the chprns is introduced, which, 
as originally, continues upon the ftage during the whole 
performance: the chorus frequently mix in the dialogue; 
apd when the dialogue happens to be fufpended, the 
chorus, during the interval, are employed in finging. 
Sophocles adheres to that pjan religioufly. £uripides is 
not altogether fo correct. In fome of his pieces it be* 
comes necefiary to remove the chorus : but when that 
unufual ft^p is riflced, matters are fo ordered as to make 
their abfence but momentary. Nor does the removal 
of the chorus interrnpt the reprefen^tion : they never 
leave the (lage of their own accord, but at the com- 
mand of fome principal perfonage, who conftantly wait 
their retarn. 

^hus the Grecian drama is a continued reprefentatt-. 

^n without any interruption ; a circumllance that merits 

attenliofttvJkC'^Atjpued reprefentation without a paufe, 

v4f*^^rdd 1)^ opportuhity to^^ary the place of action, nor 

m^» to prolong the time of the action beyond that of the 

"^; . ' ropnefentation. To a rcprcfentation fo conBned in place 

py '^ *and. time, the foregoing reafohing is ftrictly applicable: 

■^ ' * a real or feigned action that is brought to a conclufion 

^ after coniiderable intervals of time and frequent changes 

of place, cannot accurately be copied in a reprefentati- 

-^ on that admits no latitude in eirher. Hence it is, that 

J I the unities of place and of time,> were, or ought to 

L ' have .been, ftf^ictly ol^ferved in the Grecian' trag^edi^a ; 
: ^ which is made neceifary by che ye^y conftUutien 6f their 
drama, for i«wis abfurd to compo(e a tragedy that can- 
not be JfuftI/ irfppe«fented. 

Modern CFJcfcs,; who for our drama preitendtoveftt- 

. ' Wfh rales fouAfiM-on the prac-lice-of the C^redcs, are 

guilty of an egregious blunder. Tlie unvnes of place 

and 
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and of lime. To much Tsuotcd, were in Greece, as wc 
fee, a matter of necefliij;, not of choice ; and I am 
now mdj to fhew, thiit if w? fubinit to fuch feiierj, 
it rfhll be ftoin choice, notnetellity, Tfcis will be evi^ 
dent upon taking a view of the conrtiturion of our dra- 
ma, which differs widely fiom that of Greece i whether 
more or lefs perfect, is a different paint, which diall be 
handled afterward- By dropping the chorus, oppo^n- 
. niiy ia afforded to divide the reprefentation fay inteivala 

- of lime, during which the liage is totallj^ evacuated and 
. the fpectacle lufpended. This cooftitution quiJilies om 

- drama for fijbjecw fpread through a wife fjiace both of 
time and of place: the time fnppofed to pafs during the 
fufpeafioo of the repre&nlatian, u not lueafured by the 
time of [t)e fufpenuon ; nor is any connedion formed, 
between the box we Gt in, and the place where thingar 
■re fuppofed to be tranfafted in our abfence: by which 
nieana, many fubjefls can be jultl/ repreJented in oar 
theatres, that were e;(cluded from thofe of aniienc 

-Greece. T^iis doflr^ne may be illufttated, by cpmpa- 
ring a< modern play 10 a fet of hiiloncal pictures ; let 
iis fuppofe them live in number, and the refemUance 
will be complete ; eadi of the piflures lefembles an aft 
Alt one'Dt our playB : there mult neceflarily be the ItriCt- 
eft unity of place and of titne in each picture ; and th? 
fame neceflily rei'oifes thefe cato unities during each act 
of a pl^y> b<;caule during a^ act ihere is no'inter.ruaii- -i 
tta in the fpeciocle. Now, wbi'ii we View in fuccelhoii 
z number of fuch hillotical pictures, let it be, for e'xr 
. ample, the htftory of Alexander by Le Bi.un, we have" 
.1)0 oilficuliy to conceive, that months or years have paf- 
.4ed between the events exhibited iti two diffe re lu pic- 
tures, though the iuierruption is im perceptible in paihng 
' cur eye fiom the one to the other i and we have as lit- 
tle difficulty to cone 
^teM : Jn vrhlcb viei 

- twees five acts of a n 
Whete the leprefenia 
£reateft facility fuppo 
of place', the fpectai 
that the real time am 
ftie cpploy'd in (he 
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of reflection $ and by the fame reflection he may alfo 
be confcious, that Garrlck is not King Lear, that the 
playhoufe is not Dover cliffs, nor the noife he hears 
thunder and lighming. In a word, after an ioterrupti-* 
on of the reprefentation, it is not more diflicult for a 
fpectator to imagine a new place, or a dilFerent time, 
than at the commencement of the play, ta imagine him*, 
felf at Rome, or in a period of time two thoufand year a 
back. And indeed, it mu(l appear ridiculous, that a 
critic, who is willing to hold candle-light for fun^fhine, 
and fome painted canvafles for a palace or a prifon, 
&ould affect fo much difficulty in imagining a latitude 
of place or of time in the ffQry> beyond what is necef-* 
farv in the reprefentation. 

There are, I acknowledge, (omt efflscts of great la- 
titude in time that ought never to be indulged in a com« 
poficion for the theatre : nothing can be more abfurd, 
than at the clofe to exhibit a full-grown perfbn who 
appears a child at the beginning : the mind rejects, as 
contrary to all probability, fuch latitiide of time as is 
requifite for a change fo remarkable. The^greateft 
change fr^m place to place hath pot kl together. the fame 
bad effect: in the bulk of human affairs^ pl^CQ is not 
material; and the mind, when occupied with a,n inter- 
effing event, is little regardful of riiinute circumftances : 
thefe may be varied at will, becaufe they fcarce make 
^. any impreffion. \ 

• But though I have thus taken arms to refcue modern 
poets from the.defpotifm of modern critics, I would not 
•be underftood to juftify liberty without any refcrve. An 
unbounded licence with relation to place and time, is 
faulty for a reafon that feems to have been overlooked* 
that it feldom fails to break in upon the unity of adtion: 
in the ordinary courfe of human affairs, fingle events, 
fuch as are fit to be reprefented on the ffage, are confi- 
ned to a narrow fpot, and generally eoiploy no great 
extent of time : we accordingly feldom find dnA unity 
of ^6lion m ^dramatic compolition, where any remark- 
able latitude ts indulged in thefe particulars. I muff 
fay further, thir a compofition which employs but one 
place, and recjuire.s not a greater length of time than is 
neceffary for the* reprefentation, is {q much the more 

' • perfe^: 
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perfefl : becailfe the confining aa event within fo nar- 
row bounds, contributes to the unity of action ; and 
alfo prevents that labour, however flight, which the 
mind muft undergo in imagining frequent changes of 
place and many intervals of time But ftill I mult iniifty 
that fuch Ktnitation of place and time as was neceiTarjr 
in the Grecian drama, is no rule to us ; and therefore, 
that though fuch limitation adds one beauty more to 
the compofition, it is at beft but a refinement, which 
may juilly give place to a thoufand beauties more fub«> 
ftantial. And I may add, that it is extremely difficult, 
I was ;about to fay impradticable, to contradt within the 
Grecian limits, any fable fo fruitful of incidents in num- 
ber and variety, as to give full fcope td the fiu€tuatioir 
of paffion.' 

It may now appear, that critics who ptit the unities 
of place and of time upon the fame footing with the u« 
nity of adion, making them all equally elTential, have 
not attended to the nature and conflitution of the mo- 
dern drama. If they admit an interrupted repr^featation, 
with which no writer -finds fault, it is plainly abfurd to 
condemn its greateiV advantage, that of reprefentJng 
many interedbing fabjedts excluded froin the Grecian ftag^. 
If there needs muH be a reformation, why not reflore 
the antient chorus and the antient continuity of adion ?. 
There is certainly no medium : for to admit an inter- 
ruption v^ithout relaxing ftom ilie ftriet unities of place 
and of time, is in effect to load us with all the ihcon- 
veniencies of the antient drama, and at the fame time 
to with'-hold ^roAi us its advantages. ' 

And therefore the only proper queffion is, Whether 
our model be or be not a real improvement ? This indeed 
may fairly be called in queftion ; and in order to a com- 
parative trial, fome particulars mufl be premifed. When 
a play begins, we have no difficulty to adjufl our imagi* 
nation to the fcene of action, however diflant it be in 
time or in place; becaufe we know that the play is a 
repreientatron only> Our fituation is very different after 
we are engaged : it is the perfection of reprefentation 
to hide itfelf, to impofe upon the fpectator, and to 
.produce in him an impreflion of reality/ as if he were 
Vol. II. M fpcctator 
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fpectator of m real ewcat * i bat any intemiptioii aiini* 
lulaces that impreffioo, by roufiajp him out of his wak- 
ing dream* and unhappily reftonng him to lus feniea. 
So difficult it u to fnpport the ioipreffion of reality, that 
urach ffighttr lotemiptions than the interral between 
two acts are foffident to diflbWe the charm : in the 5th 
act of the Mwrning Bride, the three firft fcenet are ta 
a room of ftate» the fourth in a priibn i and the change 
is Operated by Shifting the icene» which is done in a trice: 
but however quick the tianfition may be, it is imprac- 
ticably to impofe upon the fpectators fo as to make them 
conceive that they are actually carried -from the palace 
to the priibn: they immediately reded, that the palace 
and.prifoil are imaginary, and that the whole b a fidion. 

From thcfe piemifles one will naturally be led, at 
firft view» to pronounce the frequent interruptioos in 
the modem drama to be an imperfedion. It will occur:. 
'< That every interruption mull have the ttMt to bani& 
^* the dream of reality* and with it to banifli our con-^ 
** cern* which cannot fufofifl while We are conlcious 
** that all is a fiction 1 and therefore, that -in the modern 
** drama fnfficieht time is not afibrded for flodoation 
^ add (Welling of paffioh, like what is afforded in that 
** of Greece^ where there -is no interruption.'' Thm 
reaibningy it muft be owned, hak a fpecious appearance : 
but we mod; not become faint-hearted upon the fi^ft 
repulle ; let us rally our troops for a fecond engago- 
ment. 

Qoniidering attentively the antlent drama, we find* 
that though the reprefentation is never interrut>ted« the 
principal actiorl is lufpended not lets frequently than in 
the modern drama; there are Bve a<fts in each; and 
the only difference is» that in the former, when the ac- 
tion is fnfpended as it is at the end of every act, op- 
portunity is tak^a of the interval to employ the chOrtia 
in iinging. Hence it appears, that the Grecian conti* 
nuity of reprelentation cannot have the effect to prolong 
the impretiion of reality : to banifli that impreiCon, a 
furpeniion of the action while the chorus is employ'd in 

iinging, 

'^ Chao. 2. part i. feet. 7. 
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finging, is not lefs operative than a total faipenfioa of 
tbe reprefentation. 

But to open a larger view, I am readjr to fhow, that 
a continued reprefentation* without a fingle paofe even 
in the principal action, fo far from an advantage^ would 
be an imperfection ; and that a reprefentation with pro* 
per paufes* is better quali6ed for moving the audience^ 
and for making deep impreffions. This will be evident 
from the following conltderations. Representations can* 
not very long fupport an impreffion of reilitj ; for wbea 
the fpirits are exhaufted by clofe attention and by the 
agitation of paflion^ an nneafinefs enfues, which never 
fails to bani(h the waking dream. Now foppofing that 
an act requires as much time as can be employ 'd with 
ftrict attention upon any incident, « fnppofitipn that 
cannot be far from truth ; it follows, that the impreflioa 
of reality would not be prolonged beyond the time of 
an act, even fuppodog a 'Continued reprefentation. If 
(b, a continued reprefentation of longer endurance than 
an act, ioftead of giving fcope to fluctuation and fweli- 
ing of paflioo, would overfirain the attention, and pro- 
<luce a total abfence of mind. In this refpeS, the four 
paufes have a 6ne effcGt : for by affording to Che audi- 
ence a feafonable refpite when the impr^ion of reality 
Is ^one, and while nothing material is in a^tation, the]f. 
reheve the mind from its fatigue ; and con toquendy pre- 
vent a wandering of thought at the very time pomblj 
•of the nioA intereiling fcenea. 

In one article, indeed, the Grecian model has great- 
ly the advantage: its chorus, during an interval, not 
only prefer vea alive the Impreifions made upon the au- 
dience, but alfo prepares their hearts finely for new ira- 
preffions. la our theatres* on the contrary, the audi- 
ence, at the end of every a6fc, being left to triie time 
away, lofe every warm impreffion $ and they begin the 
iiext ad cool and unconcerned, as at the commence- 
ment of the -representation. This is a grofs malady in 
our ifheatrical reprefentations ; but a makdy that luckily 
is not incurable : to revive the Grecian chorus, would 
be to revive the Grecian ilavery of place and time ; but 
I ;can figure a detached chorus coinciding with a pauie 
ia the reprefentation^ as the antient cbocus did with « 

M 1 paale 
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ptafe in the principal adion. What objedion, for ex- 
ample* can there lie againft mufic between the acta, yo- 
cal and inftramental, adapted to the lubject ? Such de- 
tached chorus, without putting us under anj limitation 
of time or place, would recruit the fpirits, and would 
preferve entire, the tone, if not the tide, of pailion r 
the mufic, after an act, ihouh) commence, in the tone 
of the preceding paflion, and be gradually varied rill it 
accord whh the tone of the pailion that is to fucceed in 
the next act. The mufic and the reprefentation would 
both of them be gainers by their conjunction ; which 
will thus appear. Mufic tint accords with the prefenc 
tone of mind, is, upon that account,'doubly agreeable ; 
and accordingly, though mufic finglv hath not power to 
laife a paflion, it tends greatly to lupport a paiiion al- 
leady raifed. Further, oiufic prepares us for the paflion 
that follows, by making chearful, tender, melancholy, 
or animated inipreflions, as the fubject requires. Take 
for an example the firft fcene of the Mourning Bride^ 
where foft aiufic in a melancholy drain, prepares us fine- 
ly for Alineria*s deep diftrefs. .In this manner, mufic 
and reprefentation fupport each other delightfully : the 
impreflion made upon the audience by reprefentation, is 
a fine preparation for the mufic that fucceeds ; and the 
knprefllon made by the mufic, is a fine preparation for 
the reprefentation that fucceeds. It appears to me evi- 
dent, that, by fome fuch contrivance, the modern dra- 
ma may be improved, fo as to enjoy the advantage of 
the antient chorus withoiit its flaviOi limitation of x>lace 
and time. And as to mudc in particular, 1 cannot figure 
any thing that would tend more to its improvement: 
compoiers, thofe for th^ Hage at lead, would be redu- 
ced to the happy neceflity of fludying and imitating na- 
ture ; inftead of deviating, according to the prefent 
xnode, into wild, fantadic, and unnatural conceits. But 
we muft return to our (ubjedt, and finifh the comparifon 
between the antient and the modern drama. 

The numberlefs improprieties forc'd upon the Grecian 
dramatic poets by the conllitution of their drama, are 
of themielves, one ihould think, a fufficient reaion for 
preferiing that of the moderns, even abftrading from the 
uiipravement propofed. To prepare the reader for this 

article, 
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article, it mud be pretnifed, that as in the antientdra* 
ma the place of adlion never variest > place neceflTaril^ 
mud be chofeoy to which every perlbn may have acv 
cefs without any improbability. This confines the fcene 
to fbme open place, generally the court or are^ before 
a palace ; which excludes from the Grecian theatre tranf"* 
anions within doors, though, thefe commonly are the 
mod important. Such cruel reftraint is of itr<^lf fufE^ 
cient to cramp the moil pregnant invention; and ac- 
cordingly the Grecian writers, in order topi^ferve unitf; 
of place, are reduced to woful improprieties. In the 
Hippolytu^ of Euripides*, Phedra, diftreifed in mind 
and body, is carried without any pretext from her pa* 
lace to the place of adtion ; is there laid upon a couch* 
unable to fupport herfelf upon her limbs, and made to 
uiter many, things iaiproper to be heard by a number of 
women who form the chorus: and what is illll worfe, 
her female attendant ufes the (Irongeft intreaties to make 
her reveal the fecret caufe of her anguifb ; which at la(fc 
Phedra, contrary to decency and probability, is p evailed 
upon to do in prefence of that very chorus fk Alee ft fs^ 
in Euripides, at the point of death, is brought from the 
palace to the place of action, groaning, . and lamenting 
her untimely fate {. In the Tratbinum of Sophocles ||p 
a fecret is imparted to Dejanira, the wife. of Hercules* 
in prefence of the chorus. In the tragedy o( Ipbigenia, 
the melfenger employed to.inform Ciitemneflra that Iphi* 
genia was facrificed^ flops fkort at the place of a^ion* 
and with a Ipud voice calls the Queen from her palace 
to hear the news. Again, in the Iphigenia in TaunSp 
the necefTary prefence of the chorus forces Euripides 
fno a grofs abfurdity, which is to form a fecret in theic 
hearing § ; and to difguife the - abfurdity, much court- 
ihip is bedow^d on the chorus, not one woman but a 
number, to engage them to fecrecy In the Medea of 
Euripides, that princefs makes no difficulty, in prefence 
of tne chorus, to plot the death of her huflband, of his 
miflrefs, and of her father the King of Corinth, all by 
poifon : it was neceifary to biing Medea upon the flage, 

M 3 aqdi 
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and theie is bot one pJace of aAiony which is alwa/s oc* 
Cupied bjr the chorus. This icene clofes the fecond 9& s 
and in the end of the third, (he frankly makes the cho- 
llis her confidents in plotting the murder of her own 
children* Terence, hj ideatit/ of place, is often forced 
to make a converfation within doors be heard on the o- 

{len ftreec: the cries of a woman in labour are there 
eard diftindl/. 

The Grecian poets are not more happy with refpedl 
to time than with refpe^ to place. In the Hippofytus 
#f Euripides, that prince is baoiihed at the end of the 
fourth ad ; and in the firft fccne of the following ad, 
a mefienger relates to Thefeus the whole particulars of 
thiQ death of Hippofytus by the fea-monfter : that re- 
markable event mull have employed many hours ; and 
yet in the reprefentation it is confined to the time em- 
ployed by the chorus upon the fongat the end of the 4th 
ad. The inconfiftency is ftill greater in the Iphigenia 
in Tauns ♦ : the fong could not exhauft half an hour 5 
and yet the incidents fappofed to have happened during 
that time, coukl not naturally be tranfaded in lefs than 
half a day. 

The Grecian artifts are ibrc'd, not lefs frequently, to 
tian^refs* another rule, derived allb from a continued 
leprefentation : the rule is, that as a vacuity, however 
jDomentary, interrupts the reprefen ration, it is neceilary 
that the place of adion be conftantly occupied. So- 
phocles, with regard to that rale as well as to others, 
]» generally corred. But Euripides cannot bear fuch 
jeftraifft : he often evacuates the iUge, and leaves it 
Cfmpty for others in fuccrffion. Iphigenia in TauriSf 
after pronouncing a foHloquy in the nrft fcene, leaves , 
the pkce of adion, and is fucceeded by Oreftes and 
Pylades : they, after fome converfation, walk off ; and 
Iphigenia re-«nters, accompanied with the chorus. In 
Ae Aktjhes^ which is of Che &nie author, the place of 
action is void at the end of the third act. It is true, 
that to cover the irregularitv and to preferve the repre- 
feotation in motion, Euripides is extremely careful to 
fiU the ilage without lofs of time : but this is ftill an 

inrerrnption, 

* Act s« fc« 4- 
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foterfaption, and a link of the chain broken ; for du* 
ring the change of the actors^ there mt|ft be a ipace of 
time, during which the ftage 19 occapfed by neitner fet* 
It makes indeed a more remarkable" interruption, to 
diange the place of action as well as the a,ctors ; but 
^at was not practicable upon the Grecian ftage. . 

It is hard to fay upon what model Terence has form*^ 
ed his plays. Having bo chorus, there is a cefi^tion of 
the repfefentation at the end of every act : but advani* 
tage is not taken of the cefTation, eveni to vary the place 
of action ; for the ftreet is always chofen, where everv 
thing paifing may be feen by every perfon ; and by that 
dioice, the mod fprightly and interefting parts of tlie 
a^ton, which commonly pafs within doors, fire exclu-^ 
ded ; witnefs the laft a^ of the Eunuch. He hath fub« 
mitted to the like fiavery with refpe^ to time. In a 
word, a play with a regular chorus, is not more confix 
ned in place and thne than his plays are. Thus a zea« 
jous fedary fol4ow8 implicitly antient forms and ceremo- 
nies, withour once coniidering whether their iutroduc- 
tive caufe be ftiii fubfiding Plautus, of a bolder ge- 
nius than Terence, makes good ufe of the ltl;>erty af- 
forded by an interrupted reprefentation : he varies tt\e 
place of a^ion upon ail occadons, when the variation 
'fuits his purp^fe. 

The intelligent reader will by this time uqderdand, 
ihat I plead tor no change of place in our plays but 
after an interva'l, nor for any latitude in point of timfe 
{>ut what fdlls in with an interval. The unities of place 
and time ought to be ftridtty obferved during each a^; 
for during the reprefentation, there is no oppoitunitjr 
for the fmalleft deviation from either. Hence it is an 
eflTential requiiite, that during an adi; the ftage be always 
occupied ; for even a momentary vacuity makes ah in- 
terval or interruption. - Another rule is not lefs eiTeuti- 
al : it would be a grofs breach of the unity of adion^ 
to exhibit upon the ftage two feparate anions at the 
fame time ; and therefore, to preferve that unity, it is 
neceffarytbat each perfonage introduced during an a^, 
be linked to thole in poftefiion of the ftage. To as to 
join all in one aftion. Thefe things follow frbm the 
' very conception of an ad, which admits not the flighteft: 

M 4 interruption; 
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uiterniption : the moment the leprefentation is inter- 
mitted^ there it an end of that ai^ ; and we have no 
other notion of a new a£l, but where, after a paufe oc 
in re val, the raprefentatton is agab put in nsotioBw 
French writers, generally fpeakine, are extremely cor-^ 
re£t in this particular : the Englifh, on the contrary^ 
are fo irregular as fcarce to deter ve a criticifni ; a^ors 
not only iucceed each other in the fam^ place without 
connedtion, but what is flill worfe, they frequently 
iiicceed each other in different places. This change of 
place in the fame ad» ought ne?er to be indulged ; for, 
belide breaking the unity of the ad, it has a difagreeai- 
ble effedt : after an interval, the imagination readily a- 
dapts itfelf to any place that is neceilary, juft as readif> 
ly as at the commencement af the play ; but during the 
reprefentatioA, we reje6t change of place From the 
foregoing cenfure muft be excepted the Mourning Bri^e 
of Congreve, where regularity concurs with the beauty 
of fentiment and of language, to make it one of the 
mod complete pieces England has to boall of. I mud 
acknowledge, however, that In point of regularity, this 
elegant performance is not altogether unexceptionable. 
In the four firft a£ts, the unities of place and time are 
itridly obferved : but in the laft act, there is a capital 
error with refpect to unity of place $ for in the three 
firft fcenes of that act, the place of action is a room of 
Hate, which is changed to a piifon in the fourth fcene : 
the chain alfo of the actors is broken ; as the perfons 
introduced in the prifon, are, different from thofe who 
made their appearance in the room of date. This re- 
markable interruption of the reprefentation, makes ia 
effect two acts inftead of one : and therefore, if it be 
a rule that a play ought not to confid of more acts than 
£ve, this performance is fo far defective in point of re- 
gularity. I may add, that even admitting ux acts, the 
irregularity would not be altogether removed, without ' 
a longer paufe in the reprefentation than is allowed in 
the acting ; for more than a momentary interruption is 
lequifite for enabling the imagination readily to fall in 
with a new place, or with a wide fpace of time. In 
The IVi^ of the Worlds of the fame authoT, unity of 
place is preferved during every act, and a dricter uni^ 
of time during the whole play than is necedary. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Gardbning and Architecture. 

THE Vooks we have upon architecture and upoa 
embellifhing ground^ abound in practical inflrucr* 
tion, necefTary for a mechanic: but in vain would we - 
rummage them for rational principles to improve our 
tafle. In a general fjftem, it might be thought fuffici* 
ent to have unfolded the principles that govern thefe 
and other fine aits, leaving the application to the read- 
er : but as I would neglect no opportunity of fhowin? 
the extenfive influence of thefe principles* the purpoi^ « 
of the prefent chapter is to apply thiem to gardening and 
architecture ; but without intending any regular plan of 
thefe favourite arts, which would be unfuitable to thie 
nature of this work, and. not iefs fo to the inexperience 
of its author; 

Gardening was at firft an ufeful art : in the garden : 
of Alcinoous, defcribed by Homer, we find nothing 
done for pleafure merely. But gardening is now im- 
proved into a fine art ; and when we talk of a garden ' 
without any epithet, a pleafure- garden, by way of e- 
minence, is underftood: the garden of Alcinoous, ia^ 
modern language, was but a kitchen- garden. Archi- 
tecture has run the fame courfe : it continued many 
ages an ufeful art merely, before it afpired to be clafled 
with the fine arts. Architecture therefore and garden- 
ing mud be handled in a twofold view, being ufefularts 
as well as fine arcs. The reader however will not here 
expect rules for improving any work of art iii point of 
utility ; it being no part of my plan to treat of any ufe«* 
fnl art as fuch : but there is a beauty in utility ; and in : 
dafcourfing of beauty, that of utility mud not be ne* 
glected. This leads us to confider gardens and build- 
ings in different views : they may be deftined for ufe 
folely, for beauty folcly, or for both. Such variety of 
deflination^ beflows upon thefe arts a great command . 
of beauties, complex not lefs than various. Hence the 
difficulty of forming an accurate tade in gardening and 
atchitecture i and hence that difference and wavering- 

M-S of- 
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of tafte in- tikcCe ftrts, greater than in aoj art that bas 
but a fingle deftioation. 

Architecture and prdening cannot otherwife entertain 
the mindy but bj railing certain agreeable emotions or 
ftelinfi; and with thefe we muS begin, as the crae 
-founoation of all the rules of critfcifm that govern tbofe 
arts. Poetry, as to its power of raHIqg emotions, pof- 
iefles juftly the fiift place among the fine arts ; for fcarce 
any one emotion of human nature is beyond its reach. 
Pamting and fculpture are more circumlcribed, having ^ 
the cooraiand of no emotions but of what are produced 
1)7 fight: they are peculiarly fuccefsful in expceffing- 
painful paffions, which are difplay'd by external figns- 
extremely, legible *; Gardening, befide the emotions of 
beauty^ by means of regularity, order, proportion, co- 
lour, and utility, can raife. emotions of grandeur, of 
'fweetnefs, of gaiety, . melancholy^ wildnefs, and even . 
lof furprife or wonder. In architedure, regularity, or* 
der,. and. proportion, and the beauties that refult frorn^ 
them^are dill more confpicuou^ than in gardening : but 
4is to the beauty of colour, archicedture is far inferior, 
Grandeur can be ezprefled in a buildings perhaps more - 
fuccefsfully than in a garden ;. but as to the other emo- 
tions above mentioned, archite£lure hitherto has not 
lieen brought to the perfection of expreffiog them dif-> 
tindly. To balance that defedt, architecture can dif*« 
.fisLf the beauty of utility in the higheft perfection. 

Gardening indeed poflefles one advantage, never to^ 
lit equalled in the other art ; which is, that it is capa* 
1>le, in various fcenes, . to raife fuccefllvely all the dif- 
ferent emotions above mentioned. But to operate that^. 
delicious effeCt, the^rden muft be extenfiye, fo as to> 
admit a flow fucc^mon: for a fmail . jrarden, compre*- 
*liended at one.view, ought to be confined ta one ex« 
jtrefHon fill may be gay, it may be fweei, it may be r 
jeloomy ^ but an attempt to mix thefe, would create a \ 
jumble of emotions not a little unpleafant. For the- 
'iame reafon, a building, even the moft magnificent, .is s 
neceiHlrlly confined to one exprellion. 

Atchite6laie> confidered as a fine art, inflead of rt^ 

valiiq^. 

^ See.chap. i j^ f] See chap, 8, 
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TaliDS gardening tn its progrefs toward.perfedHcHiy'feisins 
not far advanced beyond its infant ftate To bring it 
td maturity, two things mainly are wanted. Firft, c 
greater vaiiety of parts and oroaraents than at prefent 
It ieems provided with. Gardening here has greatly the 
advantage: it is provided with fuch plenty of materialst . 
a3 to raife fcenes without end, affecting the fpedlator 
with variety of emotions. In archite^ure, on tbe conr 
trary, materials are (6 fcantyi that artifts: hitherto have 
not been fuccefsful in raifing any eraociona but of beau- 
ty and. grandeur: with ^pe^ to the forner^ there aia 
indeed plenty of means, regularity, order, fymmetrj, 
iimpticity, utility ; and with refped to the latter, the 
.addition of fize is fuificient. But thougli it be evident* 
that every building ought to havis a certain character or 
cxpreflion (uitable to its deft inatioo ; yet this refinemedC 
has fcatce been attempted by any artift. A death's 
liea<l and hoi^e employ'd in nnonumental buildings, will 
indeed produce an emotion of ^loom and melancholy ; . 
but every ornament of thatkii^d, if th<dfe.can be Pterin* 
ed fo, ought to be rejed(Bd, becau(e^they are in them- 
ielves difagreeable. . The other thiqg wanted to bsiog : 
the art to perfe£tian, is, to aicertaio the.precife imr - 
preiHon made by every fii^le part and ornament, cupo- 
lais, ipires, columns, carvmgs, ftatues^ vales, &f<;: / for 
in vain will aa artift attempt rules for employing thefe^ , 
•either fingi/ or in combination, until the different emo- 
^tioM they produce ht diilindlly explained/ Gardening 
•in that particular alfo, hath the advanta^.: the feverai 
emotions raifed by trees ,^ rivers, cafcades, plains, emli* 
nencie^^ and other materials it employs, are underftood; . 
and each emotion can be deferibed with fome degree df 
preci'iion, which is done occafionallyin the foregoing 
parts of -this worlE.v 

In gardening as well as^ in archikcture, fimplicitv 
tHight to be the ruliog principle. Profufe ornament hath 
00 better effect tbm to confound the eye, and to pre- 
vent the object from making an tmpreffion as. one- entire 
whole. . An artilt destitute of genius for capital beau- 
ties, h natura^y prompted to fupply the ^fect by 
. MOiowding his plan with flight embelHihme&ts : hence iii 
.it^<g%KiearC^uaipM4ii^hc8, Chinefe hoitfes, templei, 

obelilks^ . 
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obelifksy cafcad'es, fountains without end ; and in ^ 
building, piilars, Tafes^. ftatues, and a profuiion of 
carved woodi Thus fome women deVoid of tafte» are 
apt toovefcfearge cvcrjr part of theiir drefs with orna- 
ment.. Supeifluity of decoration hath another hrad e^ 
fect». by gtring the object a diminutive look: an tiland 
]P' a wide extended lake makes it appear larger ; but an 
artificial hike, which is always little, appears ftill lefft 
by making an iOand in it *'. 

In forming plans for embeHifhing a field, ^n artift- 
vitbbut tafte deals in ftraight lines, circles, fquares ^ 
becauie thefe ihow beft upon paper. He perceives not» 
that to humour aod adora nature is the perfection of 
his %Xt\ and that nature, neglettfng^ regularity, reach* 
eth fupetior beauties '^j diftnbuting her objects in great 
variety with a bold hand. A large field laid out witb^ 
Urict regularity, is flifF and artificial; Nature indeed, 
in organized bodies comprehended under one view, ftu». 
dies re^larity \ which, for the fame reafon, ought ta 
he ftudied tn architecture; but in large objects, which^ 
cannot otberwife- be furveyed but in parts and by fuc- 
ceiliony regularity and unifonnity wt)uM be ufelefs pro« 
perties, becaufe they cannot be difcovered by the eye f;. 
mture therefore, in her large works, negltfts thefe 
properties; and in copying^ natute, the artift ought tOi 
negle^ theoK 

Having thus far carried oa a comparifon between gar^< 
dening and architedure; rules peculiar to each comer 
next la order^ beginning with gardening. The fimpleft 
idea of a garden, is that of a. fpot embelliiied with a. 
Bun^ber of natural objedsy. trees,, walks^ polifh'd par*- 
terres, flowers, dreams, &c. One more complex cooii* 
prebends (latues and buildings, that. nature and art ma/' 
he mutually ornamental. A third, approaching nearer 
perfe^ion, is of obje^s aflembled together in order to» 
groduce^.uot only an emotion of. beauty^. eflential to^ 

every,' 



* Sse appendix to part 5. cbap^ z: 

-fc A^fquarc field appears not fuch to the eye wheft> 
viewed f I omiany part of it ;.and the centre is the only- 
place where a.ciccalai &eld.pi:e(ei:ye8. in appearance iHo 
licgjlai. figure* 
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every garden, biit alfo fome other particulf r emotion, 
grandeur, for example, gaiety, or any other of thofe 
above mentioned. The moft perfedt idea of a garden 
is an in>proveroent upon the third, requirfng the leveral 
parts to be fo arranged, as to infpire all the different 
emotions that can be raifed by gardening. In this idea 
of a garden, the arrangement is an infiportant circum- 
ftance ; for it has been Ihown, that fonic eniotions fi- 
gure beft in conjun6tion, and that others ought afwayt 
to appear in fucceflion, and never in conjun^lion. It is 
mentioned above*, that when the moft oppofite emoti- 
ons, fuch as gloominefs and gaiety, flillneis and activi- 
ty, follow each other in fucceflion, the pleafure on the 
whole will be the greateft ; but that fuch emotions ought 
not to be united, becaufe they produce an unpleaiant 
mixture f. For that reafon, a ruin, affording a fort of 
melancholy pleafure, ought not to be feen from a flower 
parterre, which is gay and chearful. But to pafs from, 
an exhilarating object to a ruin, has a fine effect ; for 
each of the emotions is the more fenfibly felt by beipg 
Gontraflred with the other. Similar emotions, on the 
other hand, fuch as gaiety and fweetnefs, flillnefs and 
gloominefs, motion and grandeur, ought to be raifed 
together ; for their effects upon the mind are greatly 
heightened by their conjunction %. 

Kent's method of embellifhing a field, is admirable ; 
which is, to replenifh it with beautiful objects, natural 
and artificia^^ difpofed as upon a canvas by help of co«> 
lours. It requires indeed more genius to paint in the^ 
gardening way: in forming a landfcape upon a canvas, 
no^more is required but to adjufl: the figures to each o- 
ther: an artifi: who would form a garden in Kent's man- 
ner^ has an additional talk ; which ts^ taadjuft his fi- 
gures ta the feveral vatieties of the fletd. 

A Angle garden muft be-diflingui(hed frona-a plurali- 
ty ; and y^t it is not obvious wherein the unity of a gar- 
den confifisi We have indeed fome notion of unity in 
a garden furrounding a. palace, with views from each 
Ufindow, and wjilk^ leading to every corner : but there 

/ - maj-" 
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t; Se^. the plac^ immedialcljr above ched* 
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maj be a garden wiihoura faoure; in which cafe* It is - 
the unity of defign that makes it one garden ; as where * 
a fpot of eroaod is fo artfully drefled as to onake the (e- 
veral portions appear to be parts of one whole. The 
gardens of Verfaiiies, properly cxprefTed in the plural 
number, being no fewer than fixteen^ are indeed all of 
them conne^ed with the palace, but have fcarce any 
mutual connexion: they appear not like parts of one 
whole, but rather like fniali eardena in condguicy. A 
greater diftance between the^ gardens would produce - 
a better effedt: their junction breeds coofufion of ideiis> . 
and upon the whole gives lefa pleafure . than would be ^ 
felt in a (lower fucceSion. 

Regularity is required in that part of a garden which • 
joins the dwell ing-houfe ; for being confidered as a more - 
immediate acceifory, it ou?ht to partake the regularity ' 
of the principal obje^ ^1 but in proportion to the dis- 
tance from the houfe confidered as the centre, regula- 
rity ought lefs and lefs to be ftndted ; for in an ezteniive - 
plan, it hath a line e&d to lead thie mind infenfibly from - 

c^uiarity r 

* The influence of that connection furpafliiig all bounds, » 
IS vifible in many gardens, remaining to this day, form* 
ed of horizontal pkins forced with great labour and ez- - 
pence, perpendicular faces o£ earth fupported by.mai!y> 
ilone walls^ terrace-walks in ftages one above another, . 
regular ponds and canals without the lead motion, and i 
the whole furrounded, like a prifon, with high walls ex- 
cluding every external oi^cQu Ac firft view it m^j puzzle - 
jpne to account for a tafte fo oppofite to nature in every * 
particular. But nothing happens withou t a caufe. Per- 
fed regularity and ^uniformity are rec^uired in a houfe $ ; 
.and that idea is ei^ended to its^ acceflbry the garden^, e* 
fpecially if it be a^fmall fppt incapable of .grandeur or 
much variety : the houfe is r egular^ fo muft the garden . 
be j t^e floors of the houfe are horizontal, and the gar- 
den .mu ft have the fame polieion : in the .hop(e we are : 
prptedted from « very intruding eye; fo muft we be in the 
garden. This, it .muft be confefflftd, js carrying the no- 
tion of refemblance very far: but where reafon and i 
tafte are laid aHeep, nothing is more commoa tb^ t(^-> 
carry refemblance beyond proper bounds«.> 
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regularity to a bold variety* Such arrangetnent tends to 
make an iropreflion of grandeur : and grandeur ought to 
be ftudied as much as poffible. even in a more confined 
plan, by avoiding, a multiplicity of fmall parts *. A" 
fmall garden, on the other hand, which admits not gran- 
deur, ought to be ftri6tly regular. 

Milton, defcribing the garden of Eden, prefers jufti* 
\j grandeur before regularity ; 

Flowers worthy^of paradife, which not nice art 
In beds and curious knots, but Nature boon 
Pour'd forth profufe o» hill, and dale«and plain ;. 
Both where the morning-fttn firft^ warmly fmote 
The open field, and where the unpierc'd ihade^ 
Imbrown'd' tba noontide -bow'rs. 

Paraiii/e loft; b. 4^ 

A'' hill coveted wteh treeS) appears both more beau- 
tiful and more lofty than when naked. To diRribute 
trees in a plain. requires more art: near the dwelling- 
faoufe they ought to be fcattered fo dtftanr fsoni each 
other, as-not to break- the unity of the field ; and even 
at the gteatefl diftance of diftin^t viiionv they ought 
never to !be fo^^cfowded as to hide any beautiful object. 

In the manner of planting a wood or thicket, much 
art may be difblay'd;^ A common centre of walks* 
termed a ftat^ from whence are feen a number of re- 
markable obje^^s, appears too artifkial, and confequent"* 
ly too difF and formaU to be agreeable: the crowding 
withal fo man^objeds together, lei&ns the pleafure that 
would be feh in a'^owerTuccefHon. Abandoning there* 
fore the ftar, let us try to fubflitute fome form more na- 
tural, that will <li(£l^y all the remarkable obje£ts in the 
neighboarhood. This may be done by various aper* 
tures ill the wood, purpbfely contrived to lay open fuc« 
ccliively every fuch obje^; fomctimes.a fingle objed,^ 
fometimes a plurality .in a line, and fomettmes a rapid . 
fuccefEon of them: the mind at intervals it roufedand 
cheated by agreeable obje^s; and the fcene is greatly 
heightened by tfaefuFprife occafioned by ftumbitng, as it 
were> upon obje^s of which weiiad no expectation. 

. Attending 
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I 

Attending to tbe influence of contra(l» explained ia * 
tbe eighth chapter, we difcover why tbe lownefs of the 
ceiling increafes in appearance the nze of a large room» 
and why a long room appears ftill longer by being verj 
narrow,, as is remarkable in a gallery.: by the famr- 
means, an object terminating a narrow, opening in a 
woody appears at a double diSance. This fuggefts ano- 
ther rule for diftribucing trees in fome quarter near th« 
dwelling'houfe ; which is, to place a number of thicks- 
ets in a line, with an opening in each directing the eye * 
from one to another; which wiH makie them- appear more 
diftaat from each other than they are in reaHty, and ia 
appearance enlarge the (ize of the whole field.* To give • 
this plan its utmoil effect, the fpace between the thick- 
ets ought to be coniideral^^ : and in order that each may 
be feen diftinctly^, the opening nearefl the eye ooght to* 
be wider than the fecond, the fecond wider than ther 
third, and fo on to the end *:. 

By a judicious diilribution of trees, various beauties . 

/ may be. produced, far exceeding what have been men- 
tioned;, which, will appear as ^Qllows•:. A.landfcape fb< 
rich as. to ingrofs the whole attention^ and (o limited as 
fweetly to be comprehended under a fingle view, has a 

1^ much finer effect than the mod extenfive landfcape that 

requires a wandering of the eye through fucceifive fcenes. . 
This confideration f^ggeils ja capital rule in laying out a • 
field ; which Uy never at anyone ftation to admit a larg- 
er profpect than can eafily; be. taken in at once. A field 
fo happily fituated as to command a. great extent of 
pirofpecr, is a delightful fubj^ct for applying this rule : 
let the profpect be fplic into proper parts by means of 
trees ; ftudylog at the fame time to introduce all the va« 
liety poilible. . A plan of this kind executed with tatle 

win I 



* An objed: wilt appear more diilant than it really is, . 
if we fcparate it from the eye by lines of ^different co- 
loured evergreens. Supp»fe the lines to be of holly and 
iaurel, and the holly, which is of the deepeft colour, 
next the eye: the degradation of colour in the laurel^. 
makes it appear at a great diflance from the holly, and ■. 
confequently removes the. object, in appearance, to.a^t 
greater diftance than it really is. 
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v/iU produce charming effects^: the beautiful profpects 
arc mulripiicd : each of them is much more agreeable 
than the entire, profpect was originally : and, to crown 
the whole, the fcenery is greatly diver fifitd. 

As gardening is not an inventive art, but an imitati- 
on of nature, or rather nature itfelf ornamented ; it fol* 
Tows neceilarily, that every thing unnatural ought to be 
rejected with difdain. ' Statues of wild beafts vomiting 
water, a common ornament in gardens, prevails in thofe 
of Verfailles. Is. that ornament in a good tafte? Kjet 
iteau^ being purely artificial, iDay, without difguft^ be 
tortured into a thoufand (hapes : but a reprefentatioa 
of, what really exifts in nature, admits not any unnatu- 
ral- circumftance. Thefe ftatues therefore of Verfailles 
mull be condemned ; and fo infenfible has the artift been 
to jull imitation, as to have difplay'd his vicious ttfte 
without the leaft colour or difguife : a lifelefs ftatue of 
an animal p')uring out water, may be endured without 
much difguA; but here the nons and wolves are put in 
violent aSion, each has felzed its prey, a deer or a lamb, 
in"a6l to devour ; and yet we know not by what hocus- 
{vocus trick, the whole is converted into a different fcene ; 
the lion, forgetting his prey, pours out water plentiful- 
ly; and the deer, forgetting its danger, performs the 
fame work^ a reprefentation not lefs abfurd than that 
in the opera, where Alexander the Great, after mount* 
ing the wall of a town beiieged, turns his back to the 
enemy, and entertains his army with a fong ♦. 

In gardening, every lively exhibition of what is beau- 
tiful in nature has a fine effedt : on the other hand, dt* 
( ftant and fsint imitations are difpleafing to every one of 
tade. The cutting evergreen^ in the fhape of animals, 

is 

* Uiloa, a Spanifh writer, defcribing the city ot Lima, 
fays, that the great fquaie is finely ornamented. *' In 
** the centre is a fountain, equally remarkable for its 
<V grandeur and capacity. Ralfed above the fountain is 
** a bronze (latue of Fame, and four fmall bafons on 
«« the angles. The water iflues from the trumpet of 
** the flatue, and from the mouths of eight lions fur- 
** rounding it, which (in his opinion) greatly heighten 
" the beauty of ttc whole." 
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h very tntient i as appears from the cpt files of fVmy^ 
who feenn to be a great admircf of the conceit The 
propenfi'ry to imitation gare hirrh to that pradice i and 
nas fupported it wonderful!/ long, confidering how faint 
and infipid the imitation is. But the vulvar, great and 
fmall, devoid of tafte, are -entertained with the oddneff 
and fingtifarity of a refemblance, however diftaot, be- 
tween a tree and an animal. An attempt in the gardens^ 
of Verfailles to fmitate a grove of trees hv a group of 
jets ifeaUf appears, for the fame reafon, not lefs childifk 

In defigntng a garden » every thing trivial or wbimfi* 
cal ought to be avoFded. Is a labyrinth then /to be juA 
tified ? It IS a mere conceit, like that of compoiing ver- 
fes in the fiiape of an axe or an egg^: the walks and 
hedges may be agreeable ; but in the fornr of a laby. 
rinth, they ferve ro no end but to puzxle : a riddle is a 
conceit not fo mean ; becaufe the fotiition is proof of 
fagacity, which aflbrds no aid jn tracing a labyrinth. 

The gardens of Verfailles, executed with infinite cifr 
pence by the bell artiils that could be found, are a Iait<« 
ing monument of a tafte the moft depraved : the faults 
above mentioned^ inftead of being avoided, are cholen^ 
as beauties, and multiplied without end. Nlture, it 
would feem, was deemed too vulgar to be imitated iii' 
the works of a magnificent monarch ; and for that rea* 
fon preference was given to things unnatural, whicli' 
probably were miftaken for fupernatural. I-have often- 
amuied myfelf with a fanciful refemblance between tbefe- 
gardens and the Arabian tales : each of them is a per- 
formance intended for the amufement of a great king : - 
in the (ixteen gardens of Verfailles there is no unity of 
defign, more than in the. thou fand and one Arabian talea: 
and, laftly, they are equally unnatural ; groves of jeh 
iteau, ftatues of animals converfiog in the maoqer of 
^fop, water ifTuingout of the mouths x>f wild bea(ls» 
give an impreffion of fairy-land and witchcraft, not lc(» > 
than diamond- palaces, invilibla rings, fpells and tncan« 
tations. 

A ftraight road is the moil agreeable, becaufe it fhort- - 
«ns the journey. But in "an embellifted field, a flraight 
walk has an air of formality and confinement : and at 
any rate is lefs agreeable than a winding or waving w.alk $ 

for 
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for in furveyiiij the beauties of an ornamented field, we 
love to roam fiotn place to place at freedooD. Winding 
walks have another advantage: at every ftep they open 
new views. In ihort, the walks in pleaiu re- ground 
ought not to have any appearance of a road : my in- 
tention ii not to make a journey^ but to feaft my eye 
upon the beauties of art and nature. This rule excludes 
not openings di e6li(ig the eye to diflant objefls^ Such 
openings, befide variety, are agreeable in various ref* 
pedts : firll, as obfcrved above, ihey extend in appear- 
ance the f]ze%)f the field : next, an obje^, at whatever 
diftance, continues the opening, and deludes the fpe^a- 
tor into a conviction, that the trees which confine the 
view are continued rill they join the object. Straight 
walks alfo in recefles do extrcmdy well : they vary the 
fcenery, and are favourable to medkatron. 

Avoid a ftraight avenue directed' upon n dwelUng- 
houfe : better far an oWique approach m a waving line, 
wirh liflgle trees and other fcattered objects interpofed. 
In a direct appioacb, the firft appearance continues the* 
fame to the end : we fee a houfe at a didance* and we 
lee it aH along in the fame fpot without any variety. In. 
an •oblique approach,, the interpofed objects put the 
ii&mfs feemingiy in: motion : it moves with the pailenger^ 
and appears to direct its courfe fo as ho(pitably to in* 
tercepr hlrm An oblique approach contributes atfo to- 
Variety : the houfe, being fecn fucceflively in different 
dirtt^iona, takes on at each ilep a new figure. 

A garden on. a Hat ought to be highly and varioufly 
ornamented, tn order to occupy the mind, and prevent 
our regretting the infipidtry of an uniform plain. Artti- 
ficia4 mounts in that view are common : but no perfos 
has thought of an artificial walk elevated high above the 
piain» Such a walk is airy, and tends to elevate the 
mind: it extends and vaties the profpe6t: and it maJces 
the plain, feen from a height, appear more agreeable. 

Whetlier fhouljl a ruin be in the Gothic or Grecian 
fbf m ? In the former, I think ;. becaufe it exhibits the 
triumph of time over ftrength; a melancholy, but not 
unpleafant thought : a Grecian ruin fuggefts rather the 
triumph of barbarity over tafte i a gloomy and difcou- 
raging thought. 

There 
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There are not manj fountains in a good tafte. Sca<* 
tues of animals vocnicing water* which prevail ever/ 
where, ftand condemned as unnatural. A ftatuc of a 
whale fpoutiog water upward from its head^ is in one 
fenfe natural, as whales of a certain fpecies have that 
power ; but it is a fufficient objeftion, that its iingula- 
rity woiild make it appear unnatuial: there is anotlier 
reafon againd it, that the figure of a whale is in itfelf 
not agreeable. In many Roman fountains, ftatues of 
filies are employ*d to fupport a large bafon of water. 
This unnatural conceit is not accountabln^ unlefs from 
the connedlion that water hath with the fiih that fw^im 
in it ; which by the way ihows the influence of even 
the (lighter relitions. The beft deiign for a fountain I 
have met with, is what follows. In an artificial rock, 
rugged and abrupt, there is a cavity out of fight at the 
\top : the water, convey'd to it by. a pipe, pours or 
trickles down the broken parts of the rock, and is col- 
le£ted into a bafon at the foot : it is fo contrived, as to 
make the water fall in fheets or in rills at pleafure. 

Hitherto a garden has been treated as a. work intend* 
cd folely for pleafure, or, in other words, for giving, 
iroprefllons of intiinfic beauty. What comes next io 
order is the beauty of a garden deftined, for ufe, termed 
relative beauty * i and this branch (hall be difpatched 
in a few words. In gardening, luckily, relative beauty 
need never ftand in oppodtion to intrindc beauty.: all the 
ground that can be requiiite for ufe, makes but a fmall 
proportion of an ornameited Held; and may be put io: 
any corner withour obftrudting the difpofuion of the ca^ 
pital parts. At the fame time, a kitchen-garden or an 
orchard is fufceptible of intrinlic beauty; and may be 
fo artfully difbofed among the other parts, as by varie- 
ty and contra(t to contribute to the beauty ot the whole. 
In this refpedt, arch.tedure is far more intricate, as will 
be feen immediately; for as intrinfic and relative beau- 
ty muft often be blended in the fame boiidmg, it be- 
comes a di(ficult talk to attain both in any perfedion. 

la a hot c.untry,^ it is a capital objeft to have what 
may be term'd a Jummer- garden^ that is, a fpace of 

ground ._ 

% 

* See thefe terms defined, chap. 3. 
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ground difpofed by art and by nature to exclude tbe fun, 
but to give free accefs to the air. In a cold country, 
the capital objcdt fhould be a winter- gar Jefty open to 
the fun, fheltered from wind, dry under foot, and hay-' 
tng the appearance of fummer by variety of evergreens. 
The lelifti of a country life is totally extinguiibed in 
France, and is decaying fad in Britain. But as dill ma- 
ny people of falhion, and fome of tafte, pafs the vfin-* 
ter, or part of it, in the country, it is amazing that 
winter-gardens ihould he almoft totally overlooked. Du- 
fing fummer every field is a garden ; but for fix months 
of the year the weather is feldom fo good in Britain as 
to afford comfort in the open air without ihelter, and 
yet feldom (6 bad as not to afford comfort with fhelter. 
1 fay more, that befide providing for exercife and health, 
a winter* garden may be made fubfervient to education » 
by introducing a habit of' thinking. Tn youth, lively 
fpirits give too great a propensity to pleafure and amufe- 
inent, making us averfe to ferious occupation. That 
untoward bias may be corrected in fome degree by a 
winter garden, 'which produces in the mind a calm fa* 
tisfa^tion, free from agitation of paffion, whether gay 
or gloomy j a fine tone of mind for meditation and rea-* 
ibning *. 

Gardening 

♦ A correfpondent, whofe name I conceal that I maj[ 
not be thought vain, writes to me as follows. ** In life 
«• we generally lay our account with profperity, and fel- 
-«* dom, very feldom, prepare for adverfity We carry 
•* that propenfity even into the ftrudure of our gardens : 
*' we cultivate the gay ornaments of funime!,'reli(hing 
^* no plants but what douriih by mild d^ws and gracious 
*• funfhine: webanifli from our thought^ ghaftly winter, 
^ when the benign influences of the Tun chea ing us no 
, ** more, are doubly regretted by yieltjing to the picr- 
** cing northwind and nipping froft. Sage is the gar- 
«* dener, in the metaphojical as well as literal fenfe, 
<* who, procures a friendly ihelter to protcd us from De- 
i* cember ftorms, and cultivates the plants that adorn 
*^ and enliven that dreary ieafon. He is no philofopher 
** who cannot retire into the Stoic's walk, wb&n the 

•• gardens- 
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Gardening being in China brought to greater perfec* 
tion than in anj other known country:, we (hall dofe our 
prefent fubjeft with a flight view of Chinefe garden.«» 
which are found entirely obfequious to the prmcipl^a 
that govern every one of the fine arts. In general, it 
13 an indifpenfable law there, never to deviate from na- 
ture : but in order to produce that degree of variety 
which is pleafing, every method confident with nature 
IS put in pradtice. Nature is ftridtly imitated in the 
banks of their artificial lakes and rivers; which fonie* 
times are bare and gravelly, fometimes covered with 
wood quite to the brink of the water. To flat fpots a- 
domed with Bowers and (hrubt , are oppofed others fteep 
and rocky. We fee meadows covered with cattle ; rice- 
grounds that run into iakes ; groves into which enter 
navigable creeks and rivulets : thefe generally condud 
to iome inrerefting objed, a magnificent building, ter- 
races cut in a mountain, a cafcade, a grotto, an artifi- 
cial rock, or fuch like. Their artificial rivers are ge- 
nerally Terpentine ; fometimes narrow, noify, and ra- 
pid ; fometimes deep, broad, and flow: and to make 
the fcene flill more adlive, mills and other oioving ma- 
chines are often ereded In the lakes are interiperfed 
iflands ; fome barren, furrounded with rocks and uoalsi 
others enriched with every thing that art and nature can 
furnifli Even in their cafcades they avoid regularity, 
as forcing nature out of its couife: the waters are feen 
burdtngtrom the caverns and windings of the artificial 
rocks, here an impetuous catara£t, there oiany lefler 
falls $ and the ftrtam o>'ten impeded by trees and ftones^ 
that feem brought down by the violence of the current. 
Straight lines are lometimes indulged, in order to take 
the advantage ot (ome interefting object at a diftance, 
by direding openings upon it. 

Senfible of the influence of contrafl, the ChineA^ ar- 
tifls deal in fudden tianfirions, and in oppofiog to each 
other, forms, colours, and (hades. The eye is conduct- 

ed. 
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** gardens of Epicurus are out of bloom : he is too 
** much a phiWfopher who will rigidly profcribe. iht 
•* flowers and aromatics of fuuimei^ to at con-.U . riy 
•• under the cyprefs fliadc.** 
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ed. From limited to extenfive viewst and from lakes and 
rivers to plains, hills, and woodj : to dark and gloom/ 
colours, are oppofed the more brilliant: the different 
maiTes of light and (hade are difpoled in fuch a manner, 
as to render the compofition didinct in its parts, and 
ftriking on the whole. In plantations, the trees ar6 
artfully mixed according (o their (hape and colour ; thofe 
of fpreading branches with the pyramidal, and the light 
.^reen with the deep green. They even introduce de* 
csiy'd trees, fome erect, and fome half out of the ground *• 
In order to heighten contrail, much bolder ilrokes are 
riflced: they fometimes introduce rough rock% daik ca- 
verns, trees ill formed, and feemingly rent by tempe(ls» 
JOT blailed by lightening; a building io ruins, or half 
confumed by fi e. But to relieve the mind from the. 
harihnefs of fuch objects, the fweetell and moft beau- 
tiful fcenes are always made to fucceed. ^ 

The Chinefe ftudy to give play to the imagination : 
they hide the termination of their lakes ; and common- 
ly interrupt the view of a cafcade by trees, through 
which are feen obfcurely the. waters as they fall. The 
ioiagination once roufed, is dtfpofed to magnify every 
>«bject. 

Nothing is more ftudied in Chinefe gardens than te 
Taife wonder or furprife. In fcenes calculated for that 
end, every thing appears like fai^-land ; a torrent, for 
example, convey'd under gronnd, puzzling a ftranger by 
.Its uncommon found to guefs what it may be ; and, to 
multiply fuch uncommon founds, the rocks and build* 
ings are contrived with cavities and tnterilices. Some- 
times one is led infenlibly into a daik cavern, termina' 
ting une^cpectedly in a landfcape enriched with all that 
nature affords the mod deUcious. At other times, beau- 
tiful walks infeniibly conduct us to a rough uncultiva- 
ted field, where bufbes, briers and ilones interrupt the 
<,p%iiage ; iooking about for an outIet> fome rich prof- 

pect 
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♦ Tafte has fuggefted to Kent the fame artifice. The 
placing a decay'd tree properly, contributes to contrail; 
and alfo in a penflve or fedate Ikte of mind produces 
a fort of pity, grounded on an imaginary perfontficft- 

tioa. 
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ped nneipededly open to view. Another artifice is, 
to obfcure fome capital part by trees or other interpo- 
fed objedls: our curiofitf is raifed to know what lies 
beyond ; and after a few fteps, we are greatly Airpriied 
with fome fcene totally different from what was ex- 
peded 

Thefe carfory obfervations upon gardening, fball be 
dofed with fome refledlions that muft touch every read* 
er. Rough uncnltivated ground, difmal to the eye, in- 
fpires pecvifhnefs and difcontent : may not this be one 
caufe of the har(h manners of favages? A field richly 
ornamented, containing beautiful objects of Tarious 
kinds, difplays in full luftre the goodneft of the Deitj, 
and the ample proviiion he has made for our happinefs; 
which muft fill every fpedtator with gratitude to his 
Maker, and with benevolence to his fellow- creatures. 
Other fine arts may be perverted to excite irregular, and 
even vicious, emotions : but gardening, which infpires 
the pureft and moft refined pleafures, cannot fail to 
promote every good affedion. The gaiety and harmo- 
ny of mind it produceth, inclining the fpeftator to com- 
municate his fatisfadion to others, and to make tbem 
happy as he is himfelf, tend naturally to eftabiifh in him 
a habit of humanity and benevolence *. 

It is not eafy to fupprefs a certain degree of enthtifi- 
afm when we reflect upon the advantages of gardening 
with refpcft to virtuous education. In early youth the 
deepeft iuipreflions are made ; and ir is a fad truth, that 
the young ftudent familiarized to the dirtinefs and dif- 
order of many colleges pent within narrow bounds in 
populous cities, is rendered in a meafure inieniible to 
the elegant beauties of art and nature. Would not e* 
very great man who loves his country, and wifhes his 
countrymen to make a figure, be zealous to reform this 

evi^? 
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♦ The ma>iufa6tures of fiik, flax, and cotton, in their 
prefeni advance toward perfection, may be held as infe- 
rior branches of the fine arts ; becaufe their producti- 
ons in'drefs and in furniture are beafjtiful like thofe of 
the fine arts, and infpire gay and kindly emotions favour- 
a>>le u> morality, fimilar to what are inspired by a garden 
or other production of the fine arts. 
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evil ? It r^ems to me far from an eieaggecatiooy that 
good profeiTors are not more efTential to a college, than 
a fpacious garden fweetly ornamented, but without anf 
thing glaring or bizarre, fo as upon the whole to infpire 
our youth with a tafte not lefs for iimplicity than for 
elegance. In that refpect, the ^univer^ty of Oxford 
ma/ juiil/ be deemed a model. 

Having finiflied what occurred on gardening, 1 pra- 
ceed to rules' and obfervations that more peculiarly con- 
cern architecture. Architecture, being an ufeful as well 
as a fine art, leads us to diflinguifh buildings and part* 
of buildings into three kinds, viz. what are intended 
for utility folely, what for ornament folely, and what 
for both. Buildings intended for utility folely, fuch as 
detached offices, ought in every part to correfpoad pre- 
cifely to that intention : the flighted deviation from the 
end in view, will by every perlbn of tafle be thought 
a defect or blemifli. In general, it is the perfection of 
every work of art, that it fulfills the purpofe for wliicb 
it is intended ; and every other beauty, in oppofition^ 
is neglected as improper. In things again intended for 
ornament, fuch as pillars, obelifks, triumphal arches^ 
beauty folely ought to be regarded ^ a Heathen temple 
mull be conlidered as merely ornamental ; for being de* 
dicated to fome deity, and not intended for habitation^ 
it is fufceptible of any figure and any embellifhment that 
fancy can fuggefl and beauty require. The great diffi« 
culty of contrivance, refpects buildings that are intend- 
ed to be ufeful as well as ornamental. Thefe ends, em- 
ploying different and often oppofite means, are feldoai 
united in perfection ; and the only practicable method 
in fuch buildings is, to favour or neglect ornament ac- 
cording to the character of the building : in palaces^ 
and other edifices fufficiently extenfive to admit a variety 
of ufeful contrivance, regularity juftly takes the lead,; 
.^ut in dwelling- houfes that are too fmall for variety of 
contrivance, utility ought to prevail, negle^tinc regula- 
rity fo far as it fland^ln oppofition to convenience*. 

Vol. II. N Intrinfic 
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* A building muft be large to produce any fenfible t" 
motion of regularity, proportion, or beauty ; which is 
ian additional reafon for minding convenience only in a. 
«iwelling-houfe of fmall fize. 
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Intrinfic and relative beauty being founded on diSbr- 
ent principles* muft be handled feparately ; and I begin 
with relative beauty, as of the greater importance. 

The proportions of a door, are determined by the 
life to which it is dcflin'd. The door of a dwelling* 
lioufe, which ought to correfpond to the human fize, 
is confined to feven or eight feet in height, add three or 
four in breadth. The proportions proper for the door 
of a barn or coach-hou(e, are widely different. Another 
confideration enters : to ftudy intrinuc beauty in a coach- 
houfe or barn, intended merely for ufe, is obviouily im- 
proper. But a dwelling-houfe may admit ornaments ; 
and the principal doors of a palace demands all the 
grandeur that is conHftent with the foregoing proportions 
didtated by utility: it ought to be elevated, and ap- 
proached by fteps ; and it may be adorned with pillars 
fupporting an architrave, or in any other beautiful man- 
jner. The door of a church ought to be wide, in order 
to afford an eafy paffage for a multitude : the widenefs, 
at the fame time, regulates the height, as will appear 
by and by. The fize of windows ought to be propor- 
tioned to that of the room they illuminate } for if the 
apertures be not fufficiently large to convey light to e- 
very corner, the room is unequally lighted, which is a 
great deformity. Steps of flairs ought to be accommo- 
dated to the human figure, without regarding anv other 
proportion : thefe fleps accordingly aie the fame m large 
and in fmall buildings, becaufe both are inhabited hf 
men of the fame fize. 

I proceed to confider intrinfic beauty blended with 
that which is relative. Though a cube in itfelf be more 
agreeable than a parallelbpipedon, yet a large building 
in the form of a cube, appears lumpifh and heavy.; 
whereas the other figure, fet on its fmaller bafe, is by 
its elevation more agreeable, and hence the beauty of a 
Gothic tower. But fuppofing that a parallelopipedon is 
deftin*d for a dwelling-houfe, to make way for relative 
beauty, we immediately perceive that utility ought chief- 
ly to be regarded, and that this figure, inconvenient by 
its height, ought to be fet upon its larger height ; the 
loftinefs is gojie ; but that lo fs is more than compenfa- 
isd by additional convenience ; and for that ceafon the 

form 
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form of a building fpread more upon the ground than 
raifed in height, is always preferred for a dweiling-houfCp 
Without excepting even the moil fuperb palace. 

With refpe£l to the divifions within, ittility requires 
that the rooms be reftangular ; for otherwife void fpa- 
ces will be left, which are of no ufe. A hexagonal 
figure leaves no void fpaces ; but it determines the roomf 
to be all of one fize, which is extremely inconvenienr. 
A room of a moderate (ize may be a fquare 1 but in ve« 
ry large Tooms that figure mufi:, for the moft part, give 
place to a parallelogram, which can more eafily be ad* 
jufted than a fquare, to the fmaller rooms contrived 
merely for convenience. A parallel(^ram, at the fame 
time, is the beft calculated for recetvmg light ; becaufe, 
to avoid crofs lights, all the windows ought to be ia 
one wall ; and if the oppofite wall be at fuch diftance 
as not to be fully lighted, the room muft be obfctire. 
The height of a room exceeding nine or ten feet, has 
little or no relation to utility ; and therefore proportion 
is the only rule for determining the height when abpvt 
that number of feet; 

As all artifts who deal in the beautiful are naturall/ 
prone to entertain the eye, they have opportuniry to 
exert their tafte upon palaces and fumptuous buildings^ 
where, as above obferved, intriniic beauty ought to have 
the afcendant over that which is relative. But fuch 
propeniity is unhappy with refped to dwellings houfes of 
moderate fize ; becaufe in thefe, intriniic beauty cannot 
be difplay'd in any perfedron, without wounding rela« 
tive beauty: a fmall houfe adiUits not ereat variety of 
form ; and. in fuch houfes there is no inlcance of inter- 
nal convenience being accurately adjufted to external re^ 
gularity : I am apt to believe that it is beyond the reach 
of art. And yet architects always fplit upon that rocki; 
for they never will give over attempting to reconcile 
thefe two incompatibles : how otherwiie ihould it hap- 
pen, that of the endlefs variety of private dwelling* 
houfes, there is not one to be found generally agreed 
upoh as a good pattern ? The unwearied propenfity to 
make a houfe regular as well as convenient, forces the 
archit^ft, in fome articles, to facrifice convenience to 
regulaiityy and in others> regularity to conveoiffnce ; 

N ;» and 
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ind accordingly the houfe, which turns out neither re- 
gular nor convenient, never fails to difpleafe : the faults 
are obvious, and the difficulty of doing better is known 
to the artift onlv ♦. 

Nothing can be more evident, than that the form of 
m dwelling-houfe ought to be fuited to the climate ; and 
jet no error is more common, than to copj in Britain 
the form of Italian houfes ; not forgetting even thofe 
parts that are purpofely contrived for air, and for ex- 
eluding the fun; I fliall gtve one or two inftanc«s. A 
colonnade along the front of a building, imth a fine ef- 
fed in Greece and Italy, by producing coolnefs and ob- 
fcurity, agreeable properties in warm^ and luminous cli. 
saates i but the cold climate of Britain is altogether a- 
verfe to that ornament; and therefore, a eo/onnade can 
never be proper in this country, unlefs for a portico, 
or to communicate with a detached buHding. Again, 
a logio laying the houfe o^en to the north, contrived in 
Italy for gathering cool air, is, if poffibJe, ftill more 
abnproper for this climate : fcarce endurable in fummer, 
it, in winter, expofes the houfe to the bitter blafis of 
ihe north, and to every fhower of fnow^md rain* 

Having faid what appeared necefTaiy upon rdative 
jbeauty, the next ftep is. to view architedure as one of 
the fine arts ; which will lead us to the examination of 
fuch buildings, and parts of buildings, «s are calculated 
folcly to pleafe the eye. In the works of Nature, rich 
^d magnificent, variety prevails ; and in works of Art 
that are contrived to imitate Nature, the great art is to 
hide every appearance of art; which is done by avoid- 
ing regularity, and indulging variety. But in works of 
art that are original, and not^imitative, the timid hand 
js guided by ru7e<and xxMnpafs ; and accordingly in ar- 
chitedfcure tcrift regularity and uniformity is ftudied, as 
far as confident with utility. 

Proportion is not lefs agreeable than regularity and 
uniformity; and therefore in buildings intended to pleafe 
the eye> they are all equally effentiai. By many writers 
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' ♦'" Houfes are built to live in, and not to look on 
•* therefore let ufc be preferred before uniformity, ex- 
*• cept where both may be^had." Lq. Ferulam, efay 45. 
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it is taken for granted, that in all the parts of a biiild- 
ing there are certain ftridt proportions that pleafe the 
eye ; prccifely as in found there arc certain ftridt pro- 
portions that pleafe the ear ; and that in both the flisht- 
eft deviation is equally difagreeable. Others again ieeni 
to relifh more a comparifon between proportion in num- 
bers and proportion in quantity ; and hold that the fame 
proportions are agreeable iin both. The ))roportions» 
for example, of the numbers 16^ 24, and 36, are agree- 
able ; and fo, fay they, ye the proportions of a room, 
the height of which is 16 feet, the breadth 24, and the 
length 36. May I rely upon the reader, that he will 
patiently go along with me in examining this pointy 
which is ufeful as well as curious ^ Taking ill fof grant- 
ed, I proceed. To refute the notion of a refemblance 
between muiical proportions and thofe of arehitedture^ 
it might be fufficient to obferve in general, that the one 
is addreifed to the ear, the pther to the eye ; and that 
objedls of different fenfcs have no refemblance, nor in- 
deed any relation to each other. But more particularly, 
what pleafes the ear in harmony, is not the proportion 
of the firings of the inftrument, but of the founds that 
thefe firings produce : in archicedture, on the contrary, 
it is the proportion of different quantities that pleafes 
the eye, without the leaft relation to found. Befide^ 
were quantity here to be the fole ground of comparifon, 
we have no reafon to prefume, that there is any natural 
analogy between the proportions that pleafe in a build- 
ing, and the proportions of ftrings that produce concor- 
dant founds. Let us take for example an odtave, pro- 
duced by two fimilar firings, the one double of the other 
in lensth : this is the moft perfe^ of all concords} and 
ypt I know not that the proportion of^one to two is a- 
gt-eeable in any two parts of a building. I add, that 
concordant notes are produced by wind*inftruments, 
which, a» to proportion, appear not to have even the 
ilighteft refemblance to a building. 

With refpe6t to the other notion, inftituting a com- 
parifba between proportion in numbers and proportion 
in quantity ; I urge, that number and quantity are fo 
diftindt from each other, as to aflForxl no probability of 
any n atural relation between them. Quantity is a real 
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quality of tvery body ; number is not a real quality, but 
merely an idea that arifes upon viewing a plurality of 
things, whether conjunctly or in fucceffion. An arith- 
metical proportion is agreeable in numbers ; but have 
we any reafon to infer that it mud alfo be agreeable in 
quantity ? At that rate, a geometrical proportion, and 
many others which are agreeable in nunibers, ought al- 
fo to be agreeable in quantity. A certain proportion 
may coincide in both ; and among an endlefs variety of 
proportions, it would be wonderful, if there never 
ihould be a coincidence : one example is given of coia- 
cidence in the numbers 16, 24, and ^6; but to be con- 
vinced that it is merely accidental, we need but refledl, 
that the fame proportions are not applicable to the ex- 
ternal figure of a houfe, and far lefs to a column. 

That we are framed by nature to relifli proportion as 
well as regularity, is indifputable; but that agreeable 
proportion, like concord in founds, Should be confined 
to certain preciie meafures, is not warranted by expe- 
rience: on the contrary, we learn from experience, that, 
proportion admits more and lefs, that feveral proporti- 
ons are each of them agreeable, and that we are not 
feniible of difproportion till the difference between the 
quantities compared become the mod striking circum- 
ilance. Qolumns evidently admit different proportions, 
equally agreeable ; and fo do hou fes, rooms, and other 
parts of a building. This leads to an interefling reflec- 
tion : the foregoing difference between concord and pro- 
portion, is. an additional inftance of that admirable har- 
mony which fubfifls among the feveral branches of the 
human frame : the ear is an accurate judge of founds, 
and of their fmalleit differences ; and that concord in 
founds ihpuld.be regulated by accurate meafures, is per* 
fedtly well fuited to thi-s accuracy of perception : the 
' eye is more uncertain about the fize of a large obje^, 
than of one that is fmall ; and at a diflance an obje^ 
appears lefs than at hand. Delicacy of feeling, there- 
fore, with refpe£t tq proportion in quantities, would be 
an ufelefs quality; and.it is much better ordered, that 
there fhould be fuch a latitude with refpedt to agreeable 
proportions, as to correfpond to the uncertainty ,of the 
eye with refpe^ to quantity. 

But 
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But aU the beauties of this (bene are not 7et difplay'd ; 
and it is too interefting to be pafTed over in a curfory 
view. I proceed to obferve, that to make the eye as 
delicate with refpe£t to proportion as the ear is with ref- 
pe£t to concord, would not only be an ufelefs quality, 
but be the fource of continual pain and uneafinefs. I 
Deed go no farther for a proof than the very room. I 
occupy at prefent ; for every ftep I take variea to me» 
in appearance, the proportion of the length and breadth : 
at that rate, I fhould not be happy but in one precife 
fpot, where the proportion appears agreeable. iLet-ine 
further obferve, that it would be lingular indeed, to find 
in the nature of man, any two principles in perpetual 
oppoiition to each other: which would precifely be the 
cale, if proportion were circumfcribed like concord ; 
for it would exclude all but one of thofe proportions 
that utility requires in diiferent buildings, and in •differ- 
ent parts of the fame building. 

It is ludicrous to obferve writers acknowledging th'e 
neceffity of accurate proportions, and yet differing wide- 
ly about them. Laymg afide reafoning and philofophy, 
one fadt univerfally agreed on ought to have undeceived 
rhem, that the fame proportions which are agreeable in 
a model are not agreeable in a large bhilding : a room 
48 feet in length and 24 in breadth and height, is well 
proportioned ; but a room 12 feet wide and high and 
24 long, approaches to a gallery. 

Perrault, in his comparifon of the antients and mo- 
derns*, is the only author who runs to the oppoiite ex- 
treme; maintaining, that the different proportions a{^ 
figned to each order of columns are arbitrary, and that- 
the beauty of thefe proportions is entirely the effedt of 
ouflom. This bewrays ignorance of human nature, 
which evidently delights- im proportion, as well as in re- 
gularity, order, and propriety. But without any ac- 
quaintance with human nature, a (ingle refledtion might 
Jiave convinced him of his error, That if thefe propor- 
tions had not originally been agreeable, they co^ld not 
liave been eftabliflied by cuftom. 

To Mluftrate the prefent poi^t, I (hall add a few ex«-< 
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aroples. of the agreeablenefs of different proportions. 
In a fumptuoas edifice, the capital rooms ought to be 
large, for otherwife the/ will not be proportioned to 
the fize of the building : and for the fame reafoo, a 
verj large room is improper in a fmall houfe. But in 
things thus related* the mind requires not a precife or 
iinjle proportion, rejecting all others ; on the contrarj, 
inanj different proportions are made equally welcome. 
It is only when a proportion becomes loofe and didanr, 
that the agreeablenefs abates, and at laft vaniOieth. In 
all buildings accordingly* we find rooms of different 
proportions equally agreeable, even where the propor- 
tion is not influenced by utility. With refpe6t to the 
height of a room, the proportion it ought to bear to 
the length and breadth, is extremely arbitrary ; and it 
cannot be otherwife, confidering the uncertainty of the 
•ye ai to the height of a room, when it exceeds 17 or 
18 feet. In columns again, even architects mull confefs, 
that the proportion of height and thicknefs varies be- 
twixt 8 diameters and 10, and that every proportion be- 
tween thefe two extremes is agreeable. But this h not 
all. There muft C^rtaiuty be a further variation of pro* 
portion, depending on the fize of the- colums : a row 
of columns 10 feet high, and a row twice that height, 
require different proportions : the intercolumniafions 
muft alfo differ in proportion according to the height of 
the row. 

Proportion of parts is not only itfelf a beauty, but 19 
infeparably connected with a beauty of the higheft re- 
lifh, that of concord or harmony ;. which will be plain 
from what follows. A room of which the parts are all 
finely adjufled to each other, (Irikes us with the beauty 
cf proportion. It flrikes us at the fame time with a 
pleafure far fuperior : the length, the breadth, the ^^ht, 
the windows, raife each of them feparately an emotion : 
thefe emotions afe fimilar ; and though faint when felt 
leparately, they produce in conjunction the ernotion of 
concord or harmony, which is extremely pleafant *. On 
the other hand, where the length of a room far exceeds 
the breadth, the mind coinparmg together parts fo inti* 

mately 
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mately conne^ed, immediately perceives a difagreemenC 
or difproportion which difgufts. But this is not all : 
viewing them feparately, different emotiona are produ- 
ced, that of grandeur from the great length, and that 
of meannefs or littlenefs from the fmalt breadth, which 
in union are difagreeable by their* discordance. Hence 
. it is, that a long gallery, however convenient for exer-< 
cife, is not an agreeable figure of a room : we coofider 
it, like a ftable^ as deftined for ufe, and expert not that 
in any 'Other refpeft it ihould be agreeable ** 

Regularity and proportion are eflential in buildings ^ 
deftined chiefly or folcly to pleaie the ^ye, becaufe they 
are the means to produce intrinlic beauty. But a (kilfuf 
artift will not confine his view to regularity and propor-^ 
tion : he will alfo ftudy congruity, which is perceived * 
when the form and ornaments of a ftru^ure are fuited 
to the purpofe for which it is intended. The fenfe of ■ 
congcuicy diflates the following rule« That every build* 
ing have an exprefliou correfponding to its dedina tion t 
A palace ought to be fumptuous and grand ; a private 
dwelling, neat and modeft; a play-houie, gay and fplen* 
did ; and ft monument, gloomy and melancholy f, A 
Heathen temple has a double deftination : it is confider* 
edxhiefly as a houfe dedicated to fome divinity ; and in ^ 

N-5, that: 

* A covered paifage conne^ing a winter garden with ^ 
the dwelling- houfe,. would anfwer the purpofe of walk- 
ing in bad weather much better than a gallery; > A flight 
Toof fupported by flender pillars, whether of wood or 
ftone, would be fufficient; filling up thefpaces between 
the pillars with evergreens^ fo as to giye verdure and ex-d- 
elude wind; 

t A houfe for the poor ought to have an appearance * 
^ fuited to its deftination. The new hofprttal -in Paris'for 
; foundltngs, errs againft this rule; for it has more the air : 
I- of a palace than of a hofpital. Propriety and conveni-^ • 
4^' ence ought to be ftudicd in lodging the* indigent jf but * 
f ; . Ini fuch houfes fplendor and magnificence are out of all > 
tule. For the fame reafon, a naked ftatue or pi^hire^ 
, ^f;axce decent any where, is in a church intolerable, A : 
fiuiiptuous charity^fchool, befide its impropriety, gifes.^' 
Uxc. children an unhappy tafte for high living.^ 
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that refpefi it ought to be grand, elevated, and magni- 
ficent: it 18 coofidered alfo as a place of worihip; and 
in that refpeft it ought to be fomewhat dark or gloomy, 
becaufe dunneisi produces that tone of mind which is 
fuited to humility and devotion. A Chriilian church is 
not coniidered to be a boufe for the Deity, but merely 
a place of worihip : it ought therefore to be decent and 
plain, without much ornament : a (ituation ought to be 
chofen, humble and retired ; becauie the congregatiooy 
during wor&ip, ought to be humble, and d {(engaged 
from the world. Columns, beiide their chief fervice of 
being fupports, contribute to that peculiar expreOion 
which the deftination of a building requires : colunnns 
#f different proportiofis« ferve to exprefs loftinefs, light- 
nefs, C5fr. as well as ftrength. Situation alfo may con- 
tribute to expreflion: conveniency regulates the ituati- 
on of a private d welling- houfe; but, as I have had oc- 
cation to obferve \ the fituation of a palace ought to 
be lofty.. ' 

And this leads to a ^ellion. Whether the fituatioo, 
where there happens to be no choice, ought, fn any 
9)eafure, to regulate the form of the edifice r The con- 
aedtlon between a great houfe and the neighbouring 
fields, though not extremely intimate, demands howe- 
yer feme congruity. It would, for example, difpleafe 
v& to find an. elegant building thrown away upon a wild 
Bncultiva^d country: congruity requires a poliihed field 
for fuch a building n and belide the pleaft^re of congrui- 
ty, the fpe^ator i^ fendble of the pleafure of concord* 
ance froni. the iimilarity of the emotions produced by 
the two obje£ts» The old Gothic form of building (eems 
>vell fuited to the rough uncultivated regions where it 
was invented:, the only midake was,, the transferring 
this fotm to. the.iine plains of France and Italy, better 
fitted for buildings in the Grecian tafte; but by rehning 
up»n the Gothic form>. every thing podiblt has been 
done-tO' reconcile it to its new fituac^on^ The profufe? 
Tai^iejty of wild, and grand, obfeds about Inverary, do- 
Branded a houfe in the Gothic form ;.and every one mud. 
approve the tafle of the proprietor^ in adjufting fo.fine<- 

* Chap, lo;. 
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]y» as he has done, the appearance of his hdufe to' that 
of the country where it fs placed. 

The external ft rupture of a great houfe, leads natu- 
rally to its internal flruftore. A large and fpacious rodni^ . 
which is the firft that commonly receives us, feems'a 
bad contrivance in feveral refpedts. In the iirft place, 
when immediately from the open air we ftep into fuch 
a room, its (ize in appearance is diminiOied by contraft : 
it looks little compared with that great canopy \he iky» 
In the next place, when it recovers its grandeur, as it 
foon doth, it gives a diminutive, appeaiiance to thfe reft 
of the houfe : paffing from it, every apartment lookk > 
little. This room therefore may be aptly compared to . 
the fwoln commencement of an epic poem, 

Bella per Emathios plufquam civ ilia campos. 

Iii^the third place, by hs Situation fir ferves only for z 
waiting- roorn^ and a paifage to the principal apartments'^ 
ittftead of being referved, as it ought to be, for enter- 
taining company : a great room, which enlarges thb • 
mind and gives a certain elevation to the fpirits, is def- 
tined by nature for converfation. Rejedling therefore 
this form, I take a hint from the climax in writing foe 
another forth that appears more fuitahle : a handfome 
portico, proportioned to the iize and fafhion of the front, . 
leads into a waiting-room of' a larger (ize ; and that r6 , 
the great room, all by a progreflion from fmall ro great. . 
If the houfe be very large, there may be fpace for the 
following fuit of ropms; firft, a poitico ; fecond, a paf- - 
fage within the houfe, bounded by a double, row of co- 
himns connected by arcades ; third, an o6tagon room, , 
or of iny other figure, about the centre of the building $ , 
and« laftly, the great room. ; 
;. A 'double row of. windows muft be difagreeabJe by - 
diftribnttng the light, unequally : the fpace in particiilac 
between the rows is always gloomy. For that reaFon^ . 
a room of great height, which cannot be conveniently 
ferved by a fingle row, ought regularly to be lighted^ 
from the roof. . Artifts have generally an inclination to • 
form the great room into a double cube, even with the • 
iitconvenience of a double row of windows : they are : 
ploafed witb the. regularityi ovetlooking-that it h men- 
tals 
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Ul wljt tnd not vifible to the eye, which feldom can 
diiUnguifli between the height of 24 feet and that of 
30*. 

Of all the emotions that ca^ be laiied bj architec- 
tttre« grandeur is that which has the greateft influence 
on the mind ; and it ought therefore to be the chief 
jftudy of the artift, to raile this emotion in great build- 
ings deftin'd to plealie the eye. But as grandeur depends 
partly on fize». it feems ib far unlucky for archite^ure* 
that it is governed by regularity and proportion* which 
siever deceive the eye by making obje^s appear larger 
dian they are 4n reality t fuch deception, as above ob- 
Arved in the prefent chapter, is never found but with 
ibme remarkable difproportion of parts. But though 
lagolarity and proportion contribute nothing to grandeur 
as far as that emotion depends on fiage, they in a diffier- 
cnt refpect contiibute greatly to it, aai has. been expiaia<r 
cd above f. 

Next of ornaments* which contribute, to give build-' 
Jfigs a peculiar eapre(fion» It has been doubted vdietheF 
a building can regularly admit any ornament but what is 
ufeful, or at leaft has that appearance. But coniidering 
the different purpofes of architecture*. a- fine as wallas 
an ufeful art, there is no. good reafon why. ornaments 
floay not be added to pleafe the eye without any relati* 
«tn to ufe.. This liberty is allowed in pioetry* .pointing,^ 
and garclening* and why not in architecture confidered 
as a fine art f A private dwelUng-houre* it is tcue» and 
other edifices where ufe. is the chief aim, admit not re* 

utarly any ornament but what has the appearance,, at 

aft, of ufe:. but temples, triumphal arches, and othei 
'buildings intended chiefly or.folely fo( fhow, .admit Cz- 
^Tj fort of ornaments 

Aching. 
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^'Qne.whohas notg^ven peculiar attention will fcarce 
imagine how imp^rfe^ our judgment is -about diftances« 
without. experience* Out looks being- generally jdireded : 
to objeds upon the gcound around us, we judge tolerai 
biy well of horizontal oiftances : but feldom having oc-^- 
eaiion to look.upward in a perpendicular line, we fcarctc 
can form any judgment of didances in that dire^ioa^. 
t^Vol. i.'^p. 225v 
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A thing intended inerel/ as an ornament witbont re- 
lation to uff , may be of any figure and of any kind that 
fancy can fugseft : if it pleafe the fpedtator, the artift 
gains his end. Statues, vafes, fculpture upon ftone^ 
whether baffo or alto relievo, are beautiful ornaments 
teliHi'd in all. civilized countries. The placing fuch or> 
naments lo as to produce the beft effedt, is the only ni«* 
cety. A (latuedone to perfection is an inchantin^ work $ 
wad we naturally require that it fliould be feen in every 
dire^ion and at different diftances; for which reafon^ 
ftatues employed as ornaments are proper to adorn the 
great ftair khat leads to the principal door of a palace,, 
or to occupy the void between pillars. But a niche in 
the external front is not a proper place for a flatue : and 
ftatues upon the roof, or upon the top of a wall^ would 
give pain by feeming to be m danger of tumbling down. 
To adorn the top of a wall with a row of vafes is an^ 
. unhappy conceit, by placing things apparently of ufe 
where they cannot be of any ufe As to baifo and alt» 
Klievo, I obferve, that in architecture as well as in gar* 
dening, contradictory expreflions ought to be avoided : 
for which reafon, the lightnefs and delicacy of carved 
work (uits ill' with the firmnefs and folidity or a pedeflal :: 
upon the pedeftal, whether of a flatue or a column, tho 
antienta never ventured an| bolder, omameat than tha. 
baflb relievo. 

One at firfl vFew will naturally take it for granted^^ 
that in the ornaments under x:onfideration beauty is;in* 
difpenfable; It goes a gi eat way undoubtedly 1 but up^ 
on trial we find maay things efteemed as. highl^i^ Ofna#» 
mental that have little or uo beauty. There are various 
circumftances, befide b«auty, that tend to make, agree-^-. 
able impreffions. For InflaDce, the reverence we havo 
for. the antients is a fruitful fourcejof ornaments^ Af 
maithea!8 horn hat always been a favourite . oroamentt^ 
becaufe^of its connection with a lady. who was^honourr 
ed with thccare of Jupiter in. hb' infancy.. A fat old: 
fellow and a. goat ate.furely not graceful. forms;. and. 
yet Silenus and his companion are every where fafbion^. 
able ornaments. What elfe but our fondnefs for anti-e- 
quity can make the horrid form of a Sphinx fo much aa- 
^adut^ble*. Original deftinaiion is.anothei ciicumftanco 

that ^ 
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that has influence to add dignity to things in themielves 
abundantly trivial. In the fculpture of a marble chiin* 
ney-piece, inftramenis of a Grecian or Roaian facriHce 
are beheld with pf^afure ; original deftination rendering 
them venerable as well as their antiquity. Let fome 
modern cutlery ware be fubftituted, though not lefs 
beautiful, the artift will be thought whimticaU if not : 
abfurd. Triumphal arches, pyramids, obe!ifks» are 
beautiful forms ; but the noblenefs of their original de- 
ftination has greatly inhanced the pleafure we take m 
them; A (latue fuppofed to be an Apollo, will with an .. 
antiquary lofe much of its grace when diicovered to > 
have been done for a barber's apprentice.- Long robes 
appear noble, not fingly for their flowing lines, but for 
their being the habit of magiftrates ; and a fcarf acquires . 
an air of dignity by being the badge of a fuperior order . 
of churchmen. Thefe examples mav be thought fufli- 
cienl for a fpecimen : a diligent inquiry into human na- 
ture will difcover other influencing principles ; and hence - 
it is, that of all fubje&s ornaments, occafion the gt^ated . 
variety of rafte. 

Things merely ornamental appear more gay and fliowy - 
than things that take on the appearance of ufe. A knot - 
of diamonds in the hair isfplendid; but diadionds have * 
a more niodeft appearance when ufed as clafps or but- 
tons. The former are more ptopec for. a young beauty, . 
the latter after marriage.-. 

And. this leads to ornaments having -relation to u(e. . 
Ornaments of that kind are governed by a different prin- 
ciple, which is, That* they ought to be of a form fuited ♦ 
to their real or apparent dellination, . This rule is ap- 
plicable as well to ornaments that make a component r 
partof the; fubjcft,: as^ to ornaments that are only ac- - 
eeffory. With rclktibn to the former, it never can pro- 
ceed from a -good tifte to make a tea-fpoon refemble the • 
leaf of a tree ; forvfuch a form is inconfiftent with the : 
deftinatictn of a tea-fpoon>. An eagle's paw is an orna«, 
mentJnot lefs 'improper for the foot of a chair or table ; -, 
becaufe it gives it the appearance of weaknefs, incon- - 
(ifient with its deftination of bearihg weight. Blind . 
windows are fometimes introduced to preferve the ap- - 
peatance of -regularity : in whicli cafe the deceit ought . 
• ' . caicCfuily . 
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carefully td be concealed; for to make it vi(i]>le would 
be, to mark the irregularity in the cleared manner, by 
fignifyiag that real windows ought to have been there 
could they have been made confident with the internal* 
ftru€ture. A pllaller is another example of the fame 
fort of ornament ; and the greateft error again (I its 
feeming dellinaiion of a fuppbrt, is to (ink it fo far into- 
the wall as to make it lofe that feeming. Acompoiition 
leprefenting leaves and branches, with birds perching 
upon them, has been long in fafhion for a candleftick : 
but pone of thefe particulars is in any degree-. fuited to 
the deftination .of a candledick. 

A large marble bafon fupported by fifhes is a conceit 
much reltihed in fountains* This is an example of ac- 
ceiTory ornaments which are in a bad tafte ; for fifhes 
here are abfolutely unfui cable to their apparent deftina- 
tion. Not lefs fo are the fupports of a coach when 
t);iey are carved in the figure of Dolphins or Tritons : 
fpr what have thefe marine beings 10 do on dry land i- 
and what fupport can they be to a coach ? 
. ]n a column we have an example of both kinds of or«p 
nament. Where columns are employ'd in the front of 
a building to fupport an entablature, they belong to the ^ 
fird kind : where employed tq connect with detach'd.of- 
^es^ they are rather oi the other kind. As a columo- 
i» a capital ornament in Grecian archite^ure, it well den 
ferves to be handled at large. 

. With refped ta the form of this ornament, I obferve^ 
that a circle is a more agreeable figure than a fquare, a^. 
globe than a cube, and a cylinder than a parallelopipe- 
don Thifi lad, in the language of architecture, is fay^ 
log that a column is a more agreeable figure than a pi* 
lader ; and for that realon,. it ought to be preferred, all- 
Other circumdances being equal : another reafon, con* 
cur3» that a column, annexed to a. wall, which is a plain 
Surface, xn^kes a greater variety than a pilader. Thej'e 
is an additional realbn for rejeding piladers in the ex- 
ternal front of a building,, ari(i|ig from a principle un- 
folded above *, i;iz. a tendency, in man>. to advance 
every tUng to its perfedioxi as well as to its conclufion^; 

11^ 
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If, for exainple, 1 fee a thing obfcurelj in a dimiigfat ' 
and hj disjointed parts, thtt tendency prompts nie» out 
of the disjointed parts to compofe an entire whole : I ' 
fuppofe it to be, for example, a hor(e ; and my eje- 
iight being obedient to the coojeflure, I immediatel/ ~ 
perceive a horfe, almoft as difiin6tly as in day^light. 
This principle is applicable to the cafe in hand. The 
nioft uiperb front, at a great diftance, appears a plain 
furface r approaching gradually, we begin to perceire 
inequalities : thefe inequalities, when we advance a few 
fteps more-y take on the appearance of pillars : but whe* 
ther round or fquare, we are uncertain: our curioiitj* 
anticipating out progrefs, cannot reft infufpenfe: beinsr 
prompted by^ the forefaid tendency to fuppofe the moS 
Complete pillar; or that which is the moil agreeable tO'> 
the eye, we immediately perceive, or feem to perceive, 
a number of columns : if upon a near approach we find^ 
pilailers only, the difappointment makes thefe pilalters 
appear difagreeabic ; when abftradted from that circum* - 
nance, they would- on(y have appeared fomewhat Jefr 
agreeable. But as thi» deception cannot happen tn^the 
inner front incloiing a court, I fee no reafon for exclu-*- 
ding pilaftera there, when there is- any caufe for p(efer«r - 
ring them before columns. 

with refped now to-the partrof acolumn, a bare .^ 
uniform cylinder without a capital, appears naked ; and^ 
without a bafe, appears too tiddifldf placed to iland' , 
firm * : it ought therefore to have fome finiihtng atethe - 
top and at the bottom.* Hence the three chief "pa rts*-- 
of a column, the ihaft. the bafe, and the capital. Na-^ • 
ture undoubtedly requires proportion among thefe parts, 
but it admits variety of proportion. I fulpedl: that the. 
proportions in ufebave been influfeneed ia fome degree • 
by the human figure; the capital being conceived as the • 
head, the bafe as the feet. - With refpe£l to the bafe, , 
indeed, the principleof utility inter pofes to vary it from >. 

the- 



•"^AicolUmn without a bafe is diiagreeable, b^caufe' : 
it' feenu in a tottering condition ; .yet a tree without a: i 
bafe is agreeable ; and the reafon is, that we know it to v 
be firtiily rooted.' This obfervation (hows how mnclx.i 

taftc is influenced by reflexion. .. 
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the human figure : the bafe muft be fo proportioned to 
the whole, as to give the column the appearance of 
(lability. 

We find three orders of columns among the Greeks, 
the Doric, the Ionic, and the Corinthian^ diftinguiflied 
from each other by their deftination as well as by iheit 
ornaments. It has been warmly difputed, whether any 
new order can be added to thefe : fomt bold the affirma- 
tive, and give for inftances the Tufcan and Compofite : , 
others deny, and maintain that thefe properly are not 
di(lin£t orders, but only the original orders with fome 
(light variations. Among writers who do not agree up- 
on any (landard for diftinguifliing the different orders 
from each other, the difpute can never have an end. 
All I can find with refpedl to it of any impoitance, is 
what follows. 

The only circumflances that can ferve to diflinguifh 
one order from another, are the form of the column, 
and its dedination. To make the firft a diflinguifhing 
mark, without regard to the other, would multiply thelc 
orders without end ; for a colour is not more fufcepti- 
ble of diiFerent (hades, than a column is of different 
fornis. Deftination is /more limited, as it leads ut to 
diftinguifh columns into three kinds or orders ; one plain 
and (Irong, for the purpofe of fupporting plain and maffy 
buildings ; one delicate and graceful, for fupporting 
buildings of that charader $ and between tbefe, orie for 
fupportmg buildings of a middle character. This dif- 
tin^ion, which regards the dilferent purpofes of a co- 
lumn, is not naturally liable to any obje^ion, confider- 
ing that it tends alfo to regulate the form, and in fome 
meafure the ornaments, of a column. To enlarge the 
divifion by taking in a greater variety of purpofes, would 
be of little ufe, and, if admitted, would have no end ; 
for from the very nature of the foregoing divifion, there 
can be no good reafon for adding-a fourth order, more 
than a fifth, a fixth, C5fr. without any poflible circum- 
fcription. 

To illuflrate this do£trine, I make the following ob- 
fervation. If we regard deftination only, the Tufcan 
ii of the fame order with the Doric, and the^ Compofite 

with 
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with the Corinthian ; but if wc regard form merely^ 
they are of differeot orders. 

The ornaments of thefe three orders ought to be (a 
contrived as to make them look like what they are in- 
tended for. Plain and ruilic ornaments would be npt a 
little difcordant with the elegance of the Corinthian or- 
der, and ornaments fweet and delicate not lefs fo with 
the ftrength of the Doric. For that reafon» I cannot 
be altogether fatisfied with the ornaments of the laiV 
'mentioned order : if they be not too delicate, they are 
at lead too much multiplied for a pillar in which the 
chara£ler of utility prevails over that of beauty. Xhe 
crowding of ornaments would be more fufferable in a 
column of an oppofite character. But this is a flight 
objection, and I wifh 1 could think the famejof what 
follows. The Corinthian order has been the favourice 
of two thoufand years, and yet I cannot force mjfelf 
to reliih its capital. The invention of this florid capital 
is afcribed to the iculptor Callimachus, who bor'roMred 
the hint from the plant Acanthus^ growing round a balk* 
et placed accidentally upon it ; and in fa£t the capital 
under consideration reprefents pretty accurately a baikeL. 
(o o/namented. This objed, or its rmitation in flone^^ 
placed upon a pillar, may look well ; but to make it 
the capital of a pillar intended to fupport a building^., 
mufl give this pillar an appearance inconiiftent with its 
deftination : an Acanthus, or any tender plant, may re* 
quire fupport, -but is altogether infufficient to fupport 
any thing heavier than a bee or a butterfly. This ca- 
pital muu: alfo bear the weight of another obje£tion : to 
reprefent a vine wreathing round a column with its root 
feemingly in the ground, is natural ; but to reprefent an 
Acanthus, or any plant, as growing on the top of a co- 
lumn, is unnatural. The elegance of this capital did 
probably at hrft draw a vail over its impropriety ; and 
now by long ufe it has gained an eftablifhment, refpe^t- 
ed by every artiil. Such is the force of cuftom, even 
in contradiction to nature ! 

It will not be gaining much ground to urge, that the 
baiket, or vafe if it be infifted on, is underilood to be 
the capital, and that the llems and leaves of the plant 
aie to be coofidered as ornaments merely; for, except- 
ing 
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kg a plant, nothing can be a more improper fupport fot 
a great building than a bafket or vafe even of the firm* 
eft contexture. 

With refpeft to buildings of every fort/one rule, 
didlated by utility, is, that they be firm and ftable. A- 
nother rule, dilated by beauty, is, that they alfo ap* 
pear fo to the eye : for every thing that appears tottering 
and in hazard of tumbling down, prpduceth in the fpec- 
tator the painful emotion of fear, inftead of the plea* 
fant emotion of beauty ; and, accordingly, it is the 
great care of the artift, that every part of his edifice 
appear to be well fupported. Procopius, defcribing the 
church of St Sophia in Conftanttnople, one of the won- 
ders of the world, mentions with applaufc a part of 
the fabric placed above the caft front in form of a half- 
moon, fo contrived as to infpire both fear and admira- 
tion : for though, fays he, it be perfectly well fupport- 
ed, yet it is fufpended in fuch a manner as if it wero 
to tumble down the next moment. This conceit is a 
fort of falfe wit in archite^ure, which men would na- 
turally be fond of in the infancy of the fine arts. A, 
turret jutting out from an angle in the uppermoil dory 
of a Gothic tower, is a witticifm of the fame kind. 

To fucceed in allegorical or emblematic ornaments^ 
IS no flight effort of genius ; for it is extremely difficult 
to difpofe them fo in a building as to produce any good 
cflfeft. The mixing them with realities, makes a mi- 
ferable jumble of truth and fi^ion *. In a baffo-re- 
lievo on Antonin's pillar, rain obtained by the prayers 
of a Chriftian legion, is exprefled by joining to the 
group of foldiers a rainy Jupiter, with water in abun- 
dance falling from his head and beard. De Piles, fond 
of the conceit, carefully informs his reader, that he- 
muft not take this for a real Jupiter, but for a fymbol 
which among the Pagans fignified rain : he never once 
confiders, that a fymbol or emblem ought not to make 
part of a group reprefenting real objects or real events* 
but be fo detached, as even at firft view to appear an 
e.QiUem. But this Is not all, nor the chief point : eve-, 
ry emblem ought to be reje6ted that is not clearly ex- 

preffive 



* See chap. 20. fe^. 5. 
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preffivc of its meaning ; for if it be in may degree ob«* 
icore» it puzzles, and doth not pleafe. The temples 
of Ancient and Modern Virtue in the gardens of Stow, 
appear not at firft view emblematicai ; and when we 
are informed that they are fo, it is not cafy to eadier 
their meaning : the fpeftator fees one temple entire, a- 
nother in roins; bat withont an explanatory intcription* 
be may gnefs, but cannot be certain, that the former 
being dedicated to Antient Virtue, the latter to Modern 
Virtue, are intended a fatire upon the prelent times. On 
the other hand, a trite embienn, Hke a trite fimile» is 
difgudful *. Nor ought an emblem more than a iiinile 
to be founded on low or familiar objeds ; for if theie 
be not agreeable as well as their meaning, the emblem 
upon the whole will not be teliflied. A room in a dwell- 
ing-houle containing a monument to a deceafed friend» 
is dedicated to Melancholy : it has a clock that (Irikes 
every minute, to iigni fy how fwiftly time paffes — upon 
the monument, weeping figures and other hackney'd or- 
naments commonly found upon torob-ftones, with a 
flalFd raren in a corner — verfes on death, and other ie- 
rious fubjeds, infcribed all around. The objeds are 
too familiar, and the artifice too apparent^ to produce 
the intended cfEeO. f. 

The ftatue of Mofes ftr iking a rock from which wa- 
ter a6l^ally iifues, is alfo in a falfe ufte ; for it is mix- 
ing reality with reprefentation. Mofes himfelf may 
brine water out of the rock, but this miracle is too 
much for his ftatue. The fame objeidion lies againft a 
cafcade where we fee the ftatue of a water-god pouring 
out of his urn real water. 

I am more doubtful whether the fame objection lies 
.agaiaft the employing ftatues of animals as fupports, 

that 
*— '^"'■•^'•■■■•'■■■■•■■■'^■'^""^■■■^■■'"■■■^■^■"^■^■'"■■■■'^■"^'■""'■■■■■■■■^ 

* See chap. 8« 
. f In the city of Mexico, there was a palace termed 
the houfe of AffliStiony where Montezuma retired upon 
lofing any of his friends, or upon any public calanswty. 
This houfe was better adjufted to its deftination : it in- 
fpired a fort of horror : all was black and difmal : fmalL^ 
windows (hut up with grates^ fcarce allowing pai&ge to- 
the light. 
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that of a Negro, for example, fuppor ting a dial, fta* 
tues of fiih fupporting a bafbn of water, Termes fap- 
porting a chimnej- piece ; for when a ftone is ufed as a 
fupport, where is the incongruity, it will be faid, to 
cut it into the form oPan animal ? But leaving this doubt* 
fol, another objedtion concurs, That fucb defigas muft 
in fome meafure be difagreeable, bj the appearance of 
giTtne pain to a fenfitive being. 

It IS obferved above of gardening, that it contributes 
to redicude of manners, by infpiring gaiety and bene* 
volence. I add another obfervatton, That both garden- 
ing and archite^ure contribute to the fame end, by in- 
fpiring a tafte for neatnefs and elegance. In Scotland, 
the regularity and polifli even of a turnpike- road has 
fome influence of this kind upon the low people in the 
neighbourhood. They become fond of regularity and 
neatnefs ; which is diiplay'd, iirft upon their yards and 
little inclofures, and next within doors. A tafte fix 
regularity and neatnefs thus acquired, is extended by 
degrees to drefs, and even to behaviour and manners. 
The author of a hiftory of Switzerland, defcribing the 
fierce' manners of the plebeians of Bern three or four 
centuries ago, continually inured to fuccefs in war, which 
made them infolently aim at a change of government, 
in order to eftabliih a pure democracy, obferves, that 
no circumftance tended more to fweeten their manners, 
and to make them fond of peace, than the public build- 
ings carried on by the fenate for ornamentmg their ca- 
pital i particularly a fine town-*houfe, and a magnificent 
church, , which to this day, fays our author, {lands its 
ground as one of the finefl in Europe. 

CHAP. XXV. Standaxd of Taste. 

•« 'TT^Hat there is no difputing about tafte,*' mean- 
X ifig tafte in its figurative as well as proper fenfe, 
is a laying fo generally received as to have become a 
proverb. One thing even at fir ft view is evident, that 
if the proverb hold true with refpeft to tafte in its pro- 
per meaning, it muft hold equally true with refpe^ to 
our other external fenfes : if the pleafures of the palate 
difdaio a comparative trial, and reject all criticifm, the 

pleafttiet 
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pleafures of touch, of fineii, of found, and even <^ 
light, mud be equally privileged. At that rate, a mao 
is not within the reach of cenfure,-evea where he pre* 
fers the Saracen's head upon a (ignrpofl before the beft 
tablature of Raphael, or a rude Gothic tower before the 
fined Grecian building ; or where he prefers the fmeU 
of a rotten carcafs before that of the moft odoriferous 
flower, or jarring difcords before the mod exquifite 
harmojjy. 

But we cannot ftop here. If the pleafures of exter- 
nal fenfe be exempted from cricicifm, why not every 
one of our pleafures, from whatever fource derived? 
if rafle in its proper fenfe cannot be difputed, there is 
as little rpom for difpating ic in its figurative fenfe. The 
proverb accordingly comprehends both ; and in that iarge 
fenfe may be refolved into the' following general propo* 
fition, That with lefpecl to the perceptions of lenfe, by 
which fome objeds appear agreeable fome difagreeabje, 
there is not fuch a thing as a good or a bad, a rtgbt or a 
'wrong i that every man's tafle is to himfelf an ultinaate 
flandard without appeal ; and confequently that there 
is no ground of centure againd any one, if fuch a one 
there be, who prefers Blackmore before Hoiper, felfiih* 
nefs before benevolence, or cowardice before magnani* 
mity. 

The proverb in the foregoing examples is indeed car- 
ried very far : it feems difficult, however, to fap its 
foundation. Of with fuccefs to attack it from any quar- 
ter : for is not every man equally a judge of what ought 
to be agreeable or difagreeable to himi'elf ^ doth it not 
feem whimlical, and perhaps abfurd, to aflert, that a 
man ought not to be pleafed when he is, or that he oug6i 
to be pleafed when he is not r 

This reafoning may perplex, but will never afford 
convitlion : every one of tafte will rejedit as falle, how- 
ever Unqualified to deted the fallacy. At the fam^ time, 
though no man of tade will aifent to the proverb as 
holding true in every cafe, no man will affirm that it 
holds true in no cafe ; objedts there are,, undoubtedly^ 
that we may like or diOike indifferently, without any 
imputation upon our tade. Were a pbilofopher to make 
a icale for human pleafures, he would not think of mal;. 

Ittg 
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ing dtvifions without end ; but would rank together ma. 
ny pleafures arifing perhaps from differenf oSje6ts, ei- 
ther as equally conducing to happinafs, or differing fo 
imperceptibly as to makea reparation unnecefla'-y. Na- 
ttire hath taken this courfe, at lead it appears fo to the 
generality of mankind. There may be fubdivifions 
'Without end ; but we are only feniible of the grofl'er 
diviiions, comprehending each of them various pleafures 
equally afFe£ting : to thefe the proverb is applicable in 
the ftri£left fenfe j for with refpeft to pleafures of the 
fame rank, what ground can there be for preferring one 
before another ? if a preference in fa6t be givfen by any 
individual, it cannot proceed from tafte, but from cuf- 
tom, mitation, or fome peculiarity of mind. 

Nature, in her fcale of pleafures, has been fparing 
of drvifions : (he hath wifely and benevolently filled e- 
very divilion with many pleafures ; in order that indi- 
viduals may be contented with their own lor, without 
envying that of others. Many hands mud be employed 
to procure us the conveniencies of life ; and it is ne- 
ceffary that the different branches of bufinefs, whether 
more or lefs agreeable, be filled with hands : a tafte too 
refined, would obftru^ that plan ; for it would crowd 
fome employments, leaving others, not lefs ufeful, to* 
tally neglected. In our prefent condition, lucky it is» 
that the plurality are not delicate in their choice, but 
fall in readily with the occupations, pleafures, food, 
and company, that fortune throws in their way ; and if 
at fir ft there be any difpleafing circumftance, cuftom 
foon makes it eafy. 

The proverb will hold true as to the particulars now- 
explained ; but when apply'd in general to every fub- 
, jcft of tafte, the difficulties to be encountered are in- 
fuperable. We need mention no other but the difficuf- 
ty that atifes from human nature itfelf ? do we not talk 
of a good and a bad tafte ? of a right and a wrong tafte ? 
and upon that fuppofition, do we not, with great con* 
fidence, cenfure writers, painters, archite^s, and eve- 
ry one who deals in the fine arts ? Are fuch criticifms 
abfurd, and void of common fenfe ? have the forego- 
ing expreftions, familiar in all languages and among all 
people, no fort of meaning ? This can hardly be ; for 

wlyit 
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what is univerfal, mud have afoundatioa in natuie. If 
we can reach chat foundation, the (landard of talle will 
DO longer be a fecret, , 

We have a fenfe or convidion of a common nature, 
not only in our own fpecies, but in every fpecies of a- 
nimais: and our convidlion is verified by experience; 
for there appears a remarkable uniformity among crea- 
tures of the fame kind^ and a deformity not lefs re- 
markable among creatures of. different kinds. This 
common nature is conceived to be a model or ftandard 
for each individual that belongs to the kind. Hence it 
is a matter of wonder, to find an individual deviating 
from the common nature of the fpecies, whether in its 
internal or external conflruftion : a child born with a- 
yerfion to its mother's milk, is a wonder, not lefs than 
if born without a mouth, or with more than one *. 
This convidion of a common nature in every fpecies, 
paves the way Bneiy for diftributing things into genera 
and fpecies ; to which we are extremely prone, not on- 
ly with regard to animals, and perhaps vegetables, where 
nature has led the way, but alfo with regard to many 
other things where there is no ground for fuch diftiibi^- 
lion, but fancy merely. 

With refpe^ to the common nature of man, in par* 
ticular. We have a conviction that it is invariable not 
lefs than univerfal ; that it will be the fame hereafter 
as at prefent, and as it was in time paft ; the fame a-' 
iDong all nations and jn all corners of the earth. Nor 
are we deceived ; becaufe, giving allowance for the dif- 
ference of culture and gradual refinement of manners, 
the fad correfponds to our coovidion.. 

We are fo conflituted as to conceive that this com- 
mon nature, is not only invariable, but alfo perfed or 
right i and confequently that individuals ought to be 
made conformable to it. Every remarkable deviation 
from the (landard, makes accordingly an impreflion up- 
on us of imperfedioQ, irregularity, or diforder : it is 
difagreeable, and raifes in us a painful emotion : mon- 
AroUs births, exciting cb^ curiolity of a philofopber, 

fail 
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* See eifays on morality and natural religion^ part 1. 
eifay z. ch. i. 
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.{ail not at the fame- time to excite averiion in a high 

degree. 

This coftvi&ioD of a common nature or ftandard, and 
of its perfection, accounts clearly for that remarkable 
•conception we bave^ of a right and a wrong Jfenfe or 
taftein morals. It accounts not lefs clearly for the con- 
-ception we ba\re of a right and a wrong fenfe or taile 
in the fine arts, A man who r^jeCts obje^s generall/ 
agreeable, and delights in objeds generally difagreeable, 
is condemned as a monfter : we difapprove his tafte at 
bad or wrong, becaufe we have a clear conception. that 
he deviates from the .common ftandard. If man weie 
To framed as not to have any notion of a common^ ftand* 
ard, the proverb mentioned 4n the beginning would hold 
univerfally, not only -in the fine acts, but in moraU: 
upon that fuppofition,*the tafte of every man, with ref- 
pe6t to both, would to himCelf be an ultimate ftandard. 

• But as the convidlion-of a-commoa ftandard is univer« 
...faU and a branch of our ^nature, we intuitively conceive 
va tafte to hie right or good if conformable to the com- 
mon ftandard, and ^ wrong or bad if dii^nformable. 

No particular in human nature is inore unlveitiif 
than the uheafinefs a man feels when in matters of im- 
portance his opinions are rejected by others : why ihouki 

• difference in opinion create uneaiinefs., more than differ- 
<ence in flature, in countenance, orin drefs? The con- 
.,vi£tion of a common ila^dard lexplains tl^e xny^ery: 

every man, generally fpeakii^, taking, it for^.grantffd 
■ that his opinions agree with the common fenie of^ rnaa- 
kind, is therefore difgufied with thofe who think difiisr* 
ently, not as differing from him, but as differtne from 
the common ftandard : hence- in all difputes, we find ^e 
parties, each of them equally, appealing conftaatlyto 
the common fenfe of mankind as the ultimate rule or 
fiandard. With refped to points arbitrary or indiffer- 
ent, which are not fuppofedto be regulated by any 
ftandard, individuals are permitted to think for them- 
felves with impunity : the fame liberty is not indulged 
with refpe^ to points - that ^are reckoned of moment; 
for what reafon, other than that the ftandard by which 
thefe are regulated, ought> as we judge, to produce 
^n uniformity of opinion in all men ? In a word, to this 
V^L. II. O conviflion 
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'QMivl^tton of a common fttnckrd muft be wholly attrf- 
buted the pleafoTe we take in tfaofe who efpoufe the 
^£uiie principlea and opinions with ourfdves. as well as 
tthe averfion we have at thofe who differ from us. In 
ijoatters left Indifferent by the ftandard» we find aothio^ 
-of the Tame pleafure or |>ain : a bookifli man, unlets 
'-fwa/d by eonventehee, reliflicth not the contemplatiire 
tnao more than the a^ive ; his friends and companions 
.are chofcn indifferently out of either clafs : a^ painter 
^eonibrts with a poet or mufician, as readily as with thofe 
:tef <hfs own art ; and one is not the more agreeable to 
cfoefor loving beef, as I do, nor the left agrecablefor 
'preferring mutton. 

I have ventured to fay^ that my difguft is railed, not 
;by diflfeping from me, but by diflfering from what I judge 
•to be the common ^andard. This point, being of im" 
'portance, ought to be firmly eftablifted Men, it is 

true, are prone to flatter themfclvcs, by taking it for 
'granted that their opinions and thdr tafte arc in all rc- 
-»e€ts confprmiible to the common flandard ; but there 

may be excejitions, and experience (hows there are fbme: 
•there *atc iftftances without number, of perfons who 
-ding to the g^dffer amufements of gaming, eating, drink- 
;ing, without having any relifh for the more elegant plea- 
•furef, fuch, for example, as are afforded by the fine 

arts ; yet thefe very perfons, talking the fame language 
*^ith the rcft-of mankind, pronouncfe in favour of the 
4u6re elegant jfleicfuresi and they invariably approve 
-♦hofewho hav^a iiiore refined tafte, being aflianied o( 

• their own as loSi/ arid ferifoal. It is in vain to think of 
.living a reaibn fojr this fingnlar impartial ityr other than 
*lke authority of the c6mmdn -ftandard with refped to 
^'Ihe dignity of human nature*: and from the indances 
*iiOW given we difcover, that the authority of that 
-ftandard, even upon the moft groveling fouls, is fb vi- 
gorous, as to, prevail over felt-partiality, and to make 
them defpife their 'own taflie compared with the more 

* elevated tafte of Others, 
i 'Uniformity of tafte and fentimcnt Tdnltmg trom onr 
convidion of a common ftandard, leads to two iropor- r 

-_ — -\ 

* See chap. 1 1 . 
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tant final caufes ; the one ref^eding our duty, tlie other 
our paftime. Barely to meation the firft fliall be fiiffi- 
cienc, becaufe it does not properly bdong to the pre* 
fent undertaking. Unhappy it would be for us did not 
this uniformity prevail in morals : that our adtiofls ihottid 
uniformly be direded to what is good and againft what 
is ill, is the greateft bleffing in fociety ^ and in order to 
uniformity of a^ion, uniformity of opinion and fentx* 
inent is indifpenfable. 

With refped to paftime in general, and the fine arts 
in particular, the final caufe of uniformity is illuftrious. 
Uniformity of tafte gives opportunity f«r fumptuous 
and elegant buildings, for fine gardens, and extenfire 
«mbellimments, which pleaie univerfally : and the rea- 
fon is, that without uniformity of tafte, there could 
not be any fui table reward, €ither of profit or honour^ 
to encourage men of genius to labour in fach wotks» 
and to advance them toward perfedtioi^ The fame n« 
niformity of tafte is equally neceffary to- perfect the arts 
of mufic, fcuipcure, and painting ; and to fupport the 
expence they require after they are brought to perfec- 
tion. Nature is in every particular confident with her* 
felf : we. are framed by Nature to have a high reli& 
for the fine arts, which are a great fource of happintifi, 
and extremely friendly to virtue : we are, at the fame 
time, framed with uniformity of tafte, to furniih pro- 
per objeds for that high relifh ; and if uniformity did 
not prevail, the fine arts could never have made any 
figure. 

And this fuggefts another final caufe» not lefs tllu- 
ftrious. The feparation of men into different clafTeSy 
by birth, office, or occupation, however neceflary, tends 
to relax the connedlion that ought to be among mem- 
bers of the fame flate ; which bad effed is in fome 
meafure prevented by the accefs alt ranks of people 
have to public fpedacles, and to amufements that are 
bed enjoy'd in company. Such meetings^ where every 
one partakes of the fame pleafures in common^ are no 
(light fupport to the focial afFe^ons. 

Thus, upon a convi^ion common to the fpecies, is 
eredted a dandard of taile, which without heiitation is 
apply 'd to the tafte of every individual. That ftand* 
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mrd« ftfcertuning what ^^ions are right what wrong, 
what proper what improper, hath enabled moral ids to 
cftablifk rules for our conduct from which no perfon u 
allow'd to fwerve. We have the fame (landard for af- 
certaiaing in all the fine arts, what is beautiful or uglj, 
high or tow, proper or improper, proportioned or dif- 
proportioned : and here, as in morals, we juftlj con- 
demn e?er7 tafte that deviates from what is thus afcer- 
tained by the common ftahdard. 

That there exids a rule or (landard In nature for tfj* 
ing the ta(le of individuals, in the fine arts as well as 
in morals, is a difcovery; but is not fufficient to com- 
plete the tafk undertakes. A branch ftili more impor- 
tant remains upon hand ; which is, to aicertain whit 
is truly the ftandard of nature, that we may not lie 
open to have a fal(e ftandard impofed on us. But what 
means fliall be employ^*d for bringing to light ibis nam- 
Tal ftandard ? This is not obvious : for when we have 
' recourfe to general opinions and general pra^ice, we 
are betray'd !nto endlefs perplexities. Hitiory informs 

• us, that nothing is more variable than tafte in the fine 

• arts : judging by numbers, the Gothic tafte of archi- 
tecture muft be preferred before that of Greece, and 
the Chioefe tafte probably before either : it Avould he 
endlefs to recount the various taftes that have prevailed 
indifferent ages with refpedt to gardening, and ftill pre- 
vail in different countries : delpifing the modeft ce- 
iouring of nature, women of faihion -in France daub 
their cheeks with a red powder : nay, an unnatural 
iwelling in the neck> peculiar to the inhabitants of the 
Alps, is relifhed by that people. But we ought not to 
be difcouraged with fuch untoward inftances, when we 
find not greater uniformity in moral opinions : was it 
not among fome nations held lawful for a man to (SI 
his children for flaves, to expofe them in their iofaog 
to wild beafts, and to puniih them for the crime oftheir 
parents ? was any thing more common than to murder 
an enemy in cold blood ? nay more, did not law once 
authorife the abominable practice of human facrifices, .; 
not lefs impious than immoral ? Such abejrrations froin'^ 
the rules of morality prove only, that men, orlginallfi 
favage and brutal, acquire not rationality nor any de •! 

ficacyi 
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licacy of tafte till they be long difciplined in.focietj. 
To afcertain the rules of morality, we appeal not^ to 
the common fenfe of favages, but of men m their more 
perfect ftate : and we make the fame appeal in forming 
the rules that ought to govern the fine arts : in neither 
can we fafely rely on a local or tranfitory tafte s but on 
what is the moft univerfal and the mod lafting among 
'polite nations. 

I^ this very manner, a ftandard for morals has been 
ftfcertained with a good deal^of accuracy* and is daily 
apply 'd by able judges with general fatisfa^tion. The 
itandard of tafte in the fine arts, id not yet brought to 
fuch perfedtion ; and we can account for its (lower pro* 
grefs. The fenfe of right and wrong in actions is vivid 
and di(lin6t, becaufe its objects are clearly diftinguifli- 
able from each other ; whereas the fenfe of right and 
wrong in the fine arts is faint and wavering, becaufe its 
objects are commonly not {o clearly dillinguiihable from 
each other. And there appeaus to me ^*(lriking final 
caufe in thus dillinguilhing the moral fenfe from the fenfe 
of right and wrong in the fine arts. The former, as a 
rule of condudt, and as a law we ought to obey, muft 
be clear and authoritative. The latter is not intitied to 
the fame privilege, becaufe it contributes to our plea- 
fure and amufement only : were it ftrong and lively, ic 
would ufurp upon our duty, and call off the attention 
from matters. of greater moment : were it clear and au- 
thoh'tarive, it would banifh all di6Eerence of tafte, leav- 
ing no diilindtion between a refined tade and one that is 
not fo ; which would put an end to rivalihip, and con- 
fequently to all improvement. 

But to return to our iubje£t : However languid and 
cloudy the common fenfe of mankind may be as to the 
fine arts, it is nocwithfbandine the only ilandard in thefe 
as well as in morals. True it is indeed, that in gather- 
ing the common fenfe of mankind, more circumipeCtion 
is requifite with refpe£t to the fine arts than with refpedt 
to morals: upon the latter, any perfon^may be conlult- 
cd; but as to the former, a wary choice is necefTary^ 
for to collect votes indifferently would certainly miflead 
us. Thofe who depend for food on bodily labour, are 
totally void of tafte ; of fuch a tafle at leaft as can be 
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•f ufe m the fine arts. This confideration bars the 
gtekt^ part of mankind ; and of the remaining par(» 
Blany bj a corrupted taf^e are unquaHfied for voting. 
The common feme of mankind nuift then be confined 
to the few that fall not under tbefe exceptions. But 
at fuch fdedion feems to throw matters again into un- 
certainty ,. we rnuft be more explicit upon this branch 
of our fubjed. 

Nothing tendt more than Toluptuoufnefs to corrupt 
the whole internal frame, and to vitiate our tafte, not 
ofily in the fine arts, but even in morals: voiuptuoof- 
Tktf% never fails, in courfe of time, to extingui(h all the 
fyropathetic affedions, and to bring on a beaftly ielfifli- 
nefs^ which leaves nothing of man but the (hape : about 
excluding fuch perfons there will be no difpute. Let 
us next bring under trial, the opulent who delight in 
cxpence : richer roufe the appetite for fuperiority and 
refped s which in that cafe is vented upon coflly fur- 
nhure, numerous attendants, a princely dwelling, fump- 
tilous feafts, every thing faperb and gorgeous, to amaze 
tuKl humble aU beholders : fimplictty, elegance,, proprie- 
ty, and things natural, fweet, or amiable, are defpifed 
or negle6ted ; for thefe are not appropriated to the rich,, 
nor make a figure in the public eye ; in a word, nothing 
is reliCbed, but what ferves to gratify pride, by an ima* 
gtnary exaltation of the pofleiroi: above thofe who fur- 
jound him. Such fentiments contract the heart, and 
snake every principle give way to felf^love : benevoienee 
and public Ipirit, with all their refined emotions, are 
little felty and lefs regarded ; and if thefe be excluded^ 
there can be no place for the faint and delicate cmotir 
OD8 of the fine arts. 

The exclufion of claims fo many and numerous, re- 
cKices within a narrow compafs thofe who are qualified 
to be judges ia the fine arts. Many, circumftances are 
oecefiary to form fuch a judge : there muft be a good 
natural tafte ; that is, a^ talle aporoaching, at leaft m 
fome degree, to the delicacy of tane above defcribed * : 
that ta& nmft be improved by education, refledtion^ 

and. 
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aad experieitce* ; it muft be preferved alif e id't re- 
gafatrcourfe of life, by ufin^ the goods of fottune- witk> 
moderatioqr, and bj following the dilates of improftd 
nature, which, give welcome to everj rational pleafiire 
without deviating into ezcefs. This is the tenor of life 
which of all contributes the moft to refioeoient of tafte $ 
and. the fame tenor of life contributes the moft to hap* 
pinefs in general. 

If there appear much uncertaint]r in a ftandard that 
requires fo painful and intricate a fele£tion» we may 
pofliblj be reconciled to it b^ the following coniidera- 

O 4 tion^ 

* That thefe particulars are ufeful, it mty be faid ne« 
ceiTar^, for acquiring a difcerning tafte in the fine artfl^ 
will appear from the following fa^s, which (luiw the in- 
fluence of experience fingly. Thofe who live in the 
world and in good company, are quick Hgtited with re^ 
fpe^ to every deie€l or irregularity in behaviour : the 
very flighteft fingularity in motion, in fpeech, or in drefs^ 
which to a pealant would be invifible, efcapes not their- 
obfervation. The' moil minute differences- in the human 
countenance, fo minute as to be far beyond the reach 
of words, are diftin^lly perceived by the plaineft perfon ; 
while, at the fame time, the generality have very little 
difcemment in the faces of other animals to which thtf 
are lefs accufbomed': iheep, for example, appear to have 
all the fame face, except to the (hepherd, who knows 
every indiv^idual in his flock, at he does his relations and 
neighbours. The very populace in Athens were critics 
in language, in pronunciation, and even in eloquence^ 
harangues being their daily entertainment. In Rome, at 
prefenr, the moil illiterate (hopkeeper is a better judge 
of (latues and of pi^ures,> than perfbns of the highed:- 
education in London. Thefe fa£ts aBFord convincing evi* 
dence, that a difcerning tafle depends ftill more on expe*-^ 
rience than on nature. But thefe fa£ts merit peculiar re*- 
gard for another reafon, that they open to u» a fure me- 
thod for improving our tafte in the fine arts ; which, 
with refpeft to thofe who have leifure for improvements, 
ought to be a powerful incitement to cultivate a tafle in 
thefe arts : an occupation that cannot fail to embellifii 
their manners, and to fweeten fociety. 
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tion, Thaty with refped to the fine arts, there is lefs 
difference of tafte than is conimonly imagined." Nature 
hath marked all her works with indeltlble charaOers of 
high or low, plain or elegant, flrong or weak: tfae(e, if 
at all perceived, are feldom mifapprehended ; and the 
fame marks are' equally perceptible in works of art. A- 
defedive taile is incurable $ and it hurts none but the 
pofFeifor, becaufe it carries no authority to impole upon 
others. I know not if there be fuch a^ thing aa a tafie- 
naturally bad or wrong ; a tafte, for example, that pre-^ 
fers a groveling pl^afure before one 'that is high and ele- 
gant: groveling pleafures are never preferred ; thej are 
only made welcome by thofe who know no better. Dif^ 
ferences about objeds of tafte, it is true, are endlefs^: 
but they generally concern trifles, or pofllbly matters of. 
equal rank, where preference may be given either way^ 
with impunity: if, on any occafion, perfoas dii&r where^ 
they ought not, a depraved tafte will readily be difco* 
Tered on one or other fide, occafioned. by imitation,, 
cuftom, or corrupted manners, fuch as aredefcribed a- 
bove. And cooudering that every individual partakes, 
of a comm6n nature, what is there that (hould occafionv 
any wi;ie difference in tade or fentiment ?: By the pria*- 
ciples that conftitute the fenfitive part of our nature, a.. 
wonderful uniformity ' is preferved in the emotions and* 
feelings of the different races of men ; the fame obje^. 
xnaking upoo^every perfon the fame impreflion, the fame* 
in kind> if not in degree. ^ There have been, as above 
obfervedy aberfations from thefe principles ; but fooa « 
or late they prevail, and reftore the wanderer to the: 
light road. 

And this leads to the only remaining mean that oc- - 
ears to me for a fcer raining the common fenfe of man- 
kind s and let it be obferved, that I thrpw. it out> not . 
in defpair, but in great confidence of fuccefs^ As tjie . 
taftt of every individual ought to be governed *by the. 
principles above* mentioned, an appeal to thefe prind* 
pies muff neceifarily be decillve of every controverly; 
that can arife upon matters of tafte. In general, every, 
doubt with relation to the common, fenie of man, or- 
Handard of tafte, may be cleared, by the fame appeal i^ 
and to unfold thefe principles is the declared purpofer 
of the prefent undertaking. A Er^^ 
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APPENDIX. 

Terms defined or expla4ned« 

r. TyVERT thing we perceive or are confctous 6fi 
|*v whether a being or a quality, a paflion or an 
a6tion, is with refpe^ to tbe percipient termed an ohje&. 
Some obje^^s appear to be internal, or within the mind^ 
pailion, for example, thinking, volition : fome external; 
tuch as every objedl of light, of hearing, of fmell, of 
touch, of tafte. 

2,, That adl of the mind which makes known to me 
an external objedt, is termed perception. That a6l of 
the mind which makes known to me an internal objedl^ 
is termed confcioufnefs. The power or faculty from 
which confcioufnefs proceeds^ is termed an internal 
fenfe. The power or faculty from which perception 
proceeds, is termed an external fenfe. This diftindtion 
refers to the objects of our knowledge ; for the fenfes, 
whether external or internal, are all of them powers of 
faculties of the mind. 

3. But as feif is an object that cannot be termed ei- 
tlier external or internal, thfe faculty by which I haVc 
knowledge of myfelf, is a fenfe that cannot properly be 
termed either internal or external. 

4. By- the eye we perceive figure, colour, motion, 
&fr. .• by the ear we perceive the different qualities of 
found, high, low, loud, fofr : by touch we perceive 
rough, fmooth, hot, cold, l^c,: by tafte we perceive 
fweet, four, bitter, l^c-: by fmell we perceive frag* ant, 
fetid, ^c. Thefe qualities partake the common nature 
of all qualities, that they are not capable of an inde- 
pendent exiftence^ but mud belong to fome being of 
which they are properties. A "being with refp^ct to its 
qualities is termed a/«^/V^, ox fuhfirutum ^ becaufe it 
fupports irs qualities, which are fpread, as it were, up* 
on/it. Every fubftratum of vifible qualities, is termed 
Juhflance^ and of tangible qualities, hod^, 

5. Subftance and found are perceived exifting^ at a 
diftance from the organ ; often at a confiderablc diftance. 
But fmell, touch, and tafte, are perceived as exifting 
at the orgia of fenfe. 

05, 6; Ml 
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6. Al^ the objects of ihtcrnal fenfe are dttribatedT 
witnefs deliberation, reafoningt refolutiooy willing, con- 
fentingy which are internal actions ; as alfo paffions ancf- 
emotions, which are internal agitations^^ with regard 
to the fbrmer, I am^ confciou^ of being active ; "with 
regard to the latter, I am confcioua of being pafli^e. 

7. Again^ we are confcioua of internal action as ist 
the head ;. of paffionaand emotions as in the heart. 

8. Many actions may be exerted internally, and ma- 
ny effects produced, of which, we are not confcious : 
when we inveftigate the ultimate caufe of the motion ofT 
the blood,, and of other internal motions upon whiciit 
life depends,^. it is the mo(t probable opinion that fome 
internal power is the caufe f. and if fb« we are fo far. 
unconfcious of the operations of that power. But con- 
icioufnefs being implyM in the very meaning of delibe*. 
rating, reafoning, refolving^. willing, confenting, fuch^ 
operations cannot efcap^ our knowledge. The fame is. 
the cafe of paflions and emotions ; for no internal agi-- 
tation, is denominated- a pafCon or emotion, but what: 
we are confcious of. 

9. The mind is npt always the fame-: by turns it iSv 
chearfiil* melancholy, calm, peevifli, He, Thefe dif* 
ferences may not improperly be denominated tones. An> 
object, by making an impreflion^ produceth an emotion 1 
or pafljon, which again gives the mind acertaia tone.- 
fiiited to it( 

io« Perception and fenfatiOn are commonly reckoned: 
fynonymous ^erms, fignifyiog that internal act by. which^ 
•zternal objects are made known to us. Percei<ving laT 
a general term, for hearing, feeing, tailing, touching,^ 
fmelliog.; and therefore perception figni6es every inter-- 
nal act oy. which we are made acquainted with external; 
objecta>: thus we are faid to perceive a certain animal^, 
a certain colour, (bund,. tai(c» fmeJl, ^r.. Senfitthstt 
properly fignifies that internal act by which we are made> . 
confcious of pleafure or pain felt at the organ of fenfe : 
thus we have a feniation of the pjeafure aiiiiog from, 
warmth* from a fragrant fmell, from a fweet tafte; and-, 
ojf.'tiie pain arjiing from a wound, from a fetid fmell». 
from a.difagreeable taile. Ta perception, my attention, 
u fixed upon the external object : in feofatioii^ it is fixed, 
agofi.the pleafuiei or gain I.feel«, qn 
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The terms ptrception and fenfmtUn are fometimea ; 
employ'd to fignify the objects of perception and fenfa- 
tton. Perception in that fenfc is a general term for c- 
Tery external thing we perceive j and fenfation a gene<^ 
ral term for every pleafure and pain felt at the organ of 
fenfe. 

11. Conception is different from perception; The 
latter includes a conviction of the reality of its object : 
the former does not ; for I can conceive the moft ez<* 
travflgant (lories told in a romance, without having anjr 
conviction of their reaHty. Conception differs alfo frooi- 
imaginatton. By the power of fancy I can imagine a 
golden mountain, or an ebony (hip with fails and ropei 
of (ilk. When I defcribe a picture of that kind to a- 
nother, the idea he forms- of it irtermcd a conception- 
imagination is active, conception is pailive. 

12. Feeling* beiide denoting one of the external 
fenfes, is a general term, (ignifying that internal act hj 
which we are made confcious of our pleafures and one 
pains ; for it is not limited, as fenfation is, to any one 
fort. Thus, feeling being the genus of which fenfatiott 
is a fpecies, their meaning is the fame when appty'd tO' 
pleafure and pain felt at the organ of fenfe; and ac- 
cordingly we fay indifferently, •* I feel pleafure froni> 
" heatj and pain from cold," or, " I have a fenfation 
" of pleafure froiirheat, and of pain from cold." But 
the meaning of feeling, as is faid, is much more ex- 
tenfive : it is proper to fay, I feel pleafure in a fump— 
tuous building, in love, in friendlhip ; and pain in loftng 
a child, in revenge, in envy : fenfation is not properly 
apply 'd to any of thefe. 

The term feeling is frequently ufed in a lefs proper 
fenfe to fignify what we feel or are confcious of; and: 
in that fenfe it is a general term for all our paffioiis andi 
emotions, and for all our other pleafures and pains. 

13. That we cannfot perceive an external objedt till 
an impreilion be made upon our body, is probable front < 
reafohj and' is afcertained by experience^ But it is not: 
neceffary that we be made fenfiblc of * the impreflioaj , 
in touching, it is true, in tafting, and in fmelliiig, we 
are fenfible of the impreflion ; but not in feeing and^ 
hearing. W& know indeed from experimentSi. that be- 

fOffC^' 
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fpre we perceive a vifible object, its image is fpre&d f 
upon the retina tunica ; and that before we perceive a«- 
found, an impreflion is made upon the drum of the ear : 
but we are not confcious either oC the organic image or 
of the organic impreflion ; nor are we confcious of any • 
other operation preparatory to the ad of perception: 
all we can fay, is, that we. fee that river^ or hear that z 
trumpet *. 

14. Objeds once perceived may be recalled to the - 
mind by the power of memory. When I recall an ob- . 
jed of light in that manner, it appears to me . precifely. - 
the fame as in the. original furvey, only more faint and 
obf(;ure. For example, having feen yefterdsja fpread- 
ing oak growing on the brink of a.river, I endeavour to . 
recall thefe objects to my mind«^ How is this operation * 
performed? Dol endeavour to. form in my mind a pic- 
ture of .them or reprefentative image ? Not fo. I tran- • 
port myfelf ideallj.to the place where J faw the tree and^ < 
"liver yefterday ; upon.wiiich I have a. perception of thefe - 
objects^ fimilar.in .ail..refpe£ts to the perception I had. 
when I viewed them with. my .eyes, pnly more obfcure. . 
And m this, recollection, I am not. coafciiOus, of a pic-- 
ture or reprefentative image^ more. than in the origwai » 
fgrvey : the perception is. of. the tree , and river them- 
felves, as at firfl. I confirm this by another experi*. 
nient. After attentively furveying a fine flatue, I clofe^- 
tn^y eyes... What follows? T^e .uime object continues,. . 

without c 



* Y'€t a fingular opinion, th^t impreflions are the - 
oply objects of perception*, has been efpou fed bj idm^^ 
philofophers of no mean rank ; not tittending to the ^ 
foregoing,. peculiarity in the fenfes of feeing and hear- 
ing, thar we perceive objects without being confcious . 
oTsiQ organic irapreffion> or of any impreffion- See 
the -Treatife upon human nature : where we find the - 
following, pafiage, book i. /p. 4'. feet. 2,.; " Properly 
<• fpeaking, it is npt our body we perceive .when we • 
" regard our limbs'and members s.fo: that the afcri^ 
«*« bing a real and corporeal exiflence to thefe impreffi- 
'*'Ons, or to thdr objects, is an act of the min4 a&*c> 
♦♦^-difficult to explain," y^. 
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Wtbout any difference but that it is lefs <]i(ltnct thanv 
formerly ♦. This indiftinct fecondary perception of an . 

^ object,^ 

• This experiment, which every one may make and 
reiterate till entire fatisfaction be obtained, is of greater 
importance than at iirfl view may appear ; for it ftrikes- 
at the root of a celebrated doctrine that for more than 
two thoufand years has mifled many philofophers. This - 
doctrine as delivered by.Ariftotle is tn fubftance, << That^ 
•* of 'every object of thought there muft be in the mind. 
*^ fome form,' phantafm, or fpecies js that things fenfi- 
*« ble are perceived and remembered by means of fen- 
** iible phantafms, and things intelligible by intelligible - 
*< phantafms; and that thefe fpecies or phantafms have. 
*< the form of the object without the matter, as the 
** impreffion of a feal upon wax has the form of the feal- 
<« without its matter.'* The followers of Ariftotle add, 
« That the fenlible and intelligible forms of things, are. • 
** fent forth from the things themfelves, and make im- 
<<' preflions upon the palfive intellect, which impreflions 
«* are perceived by the active intellect." This notion^ 
differs very little from that of Epicurus, which is, " That 
** all things fend forth, conftamly and in every direction, . 
<* (lender ghofls or films of themfelves, {ienuuijSmulacra, . 
** as expreiTed by his commentator Lucretius) ; which 
*' .ftriking upon the mind, are the means of perception, 
*<• dreaming," £ff<r. Des Cartes, bent tooppofe Arifto- . 
tie,. rejects the doctrine of fendble and inteliigible phan* 
tafms ; maintaining however the fame doctrine in effect,. . 
•y/js. That we perceive nothing external but by means 
of fome image either in the brain or in the mind : and . 
thefe images he terms i^ieast According to thefe philo» 
fophers, we perceive nothing imnaediately but phantafms 
or ideas; and from thefe we infer, by .reafoiJng, the 
exigence of external objects. Locke, adopting this doc* 
trine, employs almoil the whole of his book about ideas. 
He holds, that we cannot pcrceiv^e, remember, nor ima« 
gine, any thing, but by having an idea or image of it ia 
the mind. He agrees with Des Cartes^ that we cat! 
have no knowledge of things external but what we ac-^ 
quire by reafoning upon their ideas or images in tho 

mind^^ 
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objcd, IS termed an idea. And therefore the precife- 

>»»^nd accurate definition of an idea, in contradiftindtoir 

to an original perception, is, <* l*hat perception of a- 

" reai 

mind ; taking it for granted, that we are confcioas of 
thefe ideas or images, and of nothing elfe. Thofe who 
talk the mod intelligibly {explain the dodrine thus: When 
f fee in a mirror a man (landing behind me, the imme- 
diate objed of my fight is his image, without which I 
could not fee htm : in like manner, when I (ee a tree or 
a houfe, there mud be an image of thefe objeds in my 
brain or in my mind ; which image is the immediate 
objed of my perception ; and by means of that image 
I perceive the external objeft. 

One would not readily fufpe£t any harm in this ideal 
fyftem, other than the leading us into a labyrinth of me- 
taphyfical errors in order to account for^our knowledge- 
of external objeds, which i» more truly and more fim* 
ply accounted for by direct plain perception. 'And yet 
fome late writers have been able to extract from it death 
and de(lru£tion to the whole world, levelling all down to 
a mere chaos of ideas. Dr Berkeley, upon authority of 
the philofophers named, taking- for granted that we can- 
not perceive any obje6t but what is in the mind, difco- 
vered, that the reafoning employ'd by Dea Cartes and' 
Locke to infer the exigence of external objects, is incon* < 
cluiive ; and upon that difcovery ventured, againft com- 
mon fenfe^to annihilate totally the material world. Aod^ 
a later writer difcovcring that Berkeley's arguments 
might with equal fuccefs be applied againft imnTaterial 
beings, ventures ftill more boldly to rejed by the lump. 
the immaterial world as well as the material ; leaving 
nothing in nature but images or ideas floating in <va€U0f, 
without affording them a nngle mind for fhelter or fup* 
port. 

When fuch wildand extravagant confequences can be 
drawn from the ideal fyftem, it might have been exped- 
ed, that no man who is not crazy would have ventured. 
to cred fuch a fuperftrudure^ till he fhould firft be cer- 
tain beyond all doubt of a folid foundation^ And yet 
upon exaiaination,,we find thcfoundation of this ternble. 

dodrin^' 
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**^rcal object which is raifed in the mind by the power 
** of memory." Every thing we' have any knowledge 
ofy whether internal or external, paflions, emotions». 

thinking) 

dodtrine to be no better than a (hallow metaphyfical ar- 
gument, viz. *' That no being can a6l but where it is ; 
*' and, confequently, that it cannot a6l upon any fub- 
*• jed at a drftance." This argument poUefles indeed 
one eminent advantage, that its obfcurity, like that of an 
oracle, is apt to impofe upon the reader, who is willing 
to conllder it as a demonflration, becaufe he does not 
clearly fee the fallacy. The beft way to give it a fair 
trial, is to draw it out of its obfcurity, and to (late it in 
a clear light, as follows* ** No fubjed can be. perceived 
*^ unlefs it 2l&. upon the mind ) but no diftant fubjed can 
** a6t upon the mind, becauie no being can act but 
** v/here it is ; and, therefore, the immediate object of** 
** perception muft be fomething united to the mind> fa 
<< as to be able to act upon it/' Here the argument 
completed in alt its parts feems to be ju illy Hated ; and 
from it is derived the fuppoibd neceffity of phantaims or 
ideas united to the mind, as the only objects of percep- 
tion. It is iingalarly unlucky for this arguMent> that it 
concludes directly againft the very fyilem of which it it 
the only foundation ; fbr how can phantafms or ideas be 
raifed in the mind by things at a diftance, if things at a 
diftance cannot act upon the mind? 1 fay more, that it 
aifumes a propofition as true^ without evidence^ <c;i£. 
That no diftant fubject can act upon the mind. This 
propofition undoubtedly requires evidence, for it is not 
intuitively certain. And, therefore, till the propofition 
be demonftrated, every man without fcruple may rely 
upon the conviction of his fenfes^that he hears and feet^ 
things at a diftance. 

But 1 venture a bolder ftroke^ which is, to (hew that: 
the propofition is falfb. Admitting that no being can act 
but where it is, is there any thing more fimple or more 
common, than the acting upon fubjects at a.diftance by 
fntermediate means ? This holds in fact with refpect 
both to feeing and hearing. When I fee a tree » for exr 
amplti rays of light are reflected from the. tree to my 

cye^ 
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thinking,' refolving, willing, heat, cold, t^c.jLZ well' 
esternal objects, may be recalled as above, by the poor- 
er of memorj ♦. 

15. The original perceptions of external objects, an 
either (imple or complex. Some founds are fo (imple 
not to be refolvable into parts, and the perception or 

fuck 

eje,. forming a picture upon the retina tunica: but the - 
<A>ject perceived is the tree itfelf, not the rays of light, . 
nor the picture. In^this manner diftant objects are per- 
ceived, without any action of the object upon the mind, . 
or of the mind upon the object. Hearing is in a (imilar 
cafe : the air put in motion by thunder, makes an ioi* 
predion upon the drum of the ear ; but this impreflioar 
IS not what I hear, it is- the thunder itfelf by means of* 
that impreflion. - ' 

With refpect to. viHon in particular, we are profound- - 
ly ignorant by what means and in what manner the pic* 
ture on the retina tunica contributes^ to produce a fight- 
of the object. One thing only is clear, that a& we have . 
no knowledge of that picture, it is as natural to con- 
ceive that it fhould be made the inftrument of difco- 
vering the external object, and not itfelf, as of difco-- 
vering itfelf only, and not the external object. , 

Upon the chimerical confequences drawn from the • 
ideal fyftem, I (hall make but a fingle reflection. Nature 
determines us necelfarily to rely on. the veracity of our . 
fj^nfes ; and upon their evidence, the exiftence of external 
objects is-to uff a matter of^ intuitive knowledge and ab^ 
folute certainty* Vain therefore is the attempt of Dr. 
Berkeley and of his followers,, to deceive uSj by a me- 
taphyiical fubtilfy, into aflifbelief of what we cannot- 
.entertain even the fli^hteft dgubt. k 

*• Frpih this definition of an idea, the following pro- 
pofition muft be'evideot, That there can be no fuch thing ; 
as an innate idea.^ If the original perception of an ob* 
jdct be not innate, which is obvious, it is not lefsL obvious, 
that the idea or fecondary perception of that object can- 
not be innate. And yet, to prove this felf-evident pro- - 
p»ofitioh,, Locke has be(low*d a whole. book of his trea-t 
ttfe upon humaa underftanding. So neceffary it is to-i 
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fuch founds muft be equally fo : the like with refpecc 
to t)ie perceptioD of certain tailes and fmelb. A per^- 
oeption of touch, is generally compounded of the more* 
iimple perceptions or hardnefa or foftne^s, joined with 
fmoothnefs or roughnefs^ heat or cold, Effr. , But of all' 
the perceptions of external fenfe, that of a vifibie ob« 
jecc is the moft complex ; becaufe the eye takes in more 
particulars than any other organ. A tree is conipofed 
of a trunk, branches, leaves ; it has colour, figure, fize. 
Every one of thefe feparately produceth a- perceptioa^ 
tn the mind of the fpectator, which are all combined . 
iBto the complex perception of the tree. 

1 6. The original perception of an object of fight, i»' 
more complete^ Uvely, and ditlinct, than that of any ^ 
other object. And for that reafon, an idea or feconda* 
ry perception of aviflbie object, is alfo more complete, . 
lively, and diftinct, than that of any other object. A: 
fia^ pafiage in muHc, may, for a moment^ befecalled' 
to the mmd with tolerable accuracy ;. but, after the 
ihorteft interval, it becomes not lefs obfcure thaii the - 
ideas of the other objects mentioned. 

17, As the range of an individual is commonly with* - 
in narrow bounds of fpace, it rarely happens, .that eve- 
ry thing neceffar.y to be known comes under out owq>^ 
pieiceptions ; which therefoie are a provifion too fcanty., 
for the purpcfes uf life. Language. is an admirable con— 
ttivance foi I'upplyirig that deficiency y, for by language 
every man may communicate his perceptions to alls, 
and the fame may be done by painting and other imi* 
tative arts. The facility of communication is in pro«> 
portion to the liveiinefs of the ideas $ efpecially in Ian* 
gpage, which hitherto has not arrived at greater perfec-- 
tion than to exptefs clear and lively iJeas: and hence- 
it is, that poets and orators,, who are extremely fuc- 
cefsful in.dfifcribiog objects of fight, fiud objects of the 

other 



give accurate de^itions, and fo preventive of difpute^ 
are definitions when accurate. Dr Berkeley has taken 
great pains to prove another propoiitipn equally evident^. 
T<hat there can be no fuch thing. as a general idea: all • 
our original perceptions are of particular objects, and a 
gioc fecondary perceptions or ideas muft be equally fo*.. 
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other fenfes too faint and obfcure for lao^ftge. Am 
idea thus acquired of an objed at fecond haod, oagbr 
to be diftinguifiied from an idea of memory, thougb 
their refemblance has occaiioned the (ame term idea to 
be appiy^d to both ; which is to be regretted, becauie 
ambiguity in the figniftcation of words is a great ob< 
ftruAion to accuracy of conception. Thus Nature hatb 
fnrnifhed the means of multiplying ideas without end, 
and of providing every individual with a fufficient (lock 
to anfw«r, not only the neceilities, but even the ele- 
gancies of life. 

1 8. Further, man h endued with a fort of creative 
power: he can fabricate images of things- that have no 
exigence. The materials employ^l in this operation, 
are ideas of fight, which he can take to pieces and com- 
bine into new forms at pleafure : their complexity and 
vivacity make them fit materials. But a man bath no 
fttch power over any oJF his other ideas, whether of the 
external or internal fenfes: he cannot, after the utmod 
effort, combine thefe into new forms, being too obfcure 
for that operation. An image thus fabricated cannot be 
called a fecondary perception, not being derived from 
an original perception : the poverty of language ho we* 
ver, as in the cafe immediately above mentioned, has 
oocafioned the fame term iJea to be apply'd to all. Thi» 
fingular power of fabricating images without any foun- 
dation in reality, & diflinguiflied by the name imagima- 
tkn, 

19. As ideas are the chief materials employ'd in rea- 
foning and refleding, it is of confequence that their na* 
tnre and differences be underflood. it appears now» 
that ideas may be diftinguifhed into three kinds ; firfi^ 
Ideas derived from original percepdoos, properly termed 
ideas •/* memwy i fecond. Ideas communicated by lan- 
guage or other figns ; and, third. Ideas of imaginatioo.. 
Thefe ideas differ from each other in many refpeds ^ 
but chiefly in refpect that they proceed from different 
caufes : the firfl kind is derived from real exiftence» 
that have been objects of our fenfes : language is tbe 
caufe of the fecond, or any other fign that mis the fame 
power with language : and a man s imagination is to> 
himielf the caute of thf third. It b fcaice necei&ry 
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to add, that an idea, originally of imagination, being 
convey*d to others by language, or any other vehicle, 
becomes in their mind an idea of the fecond kind ; and 
again, that an idea of this kind, being afterwards re- 
called to the mind,- becomes in that circumflance an 
idea of memory. 

20. We are not fo conftittited as to perceive objects 
with indiflPerency : thefe, with very few exceptions^ ap- 
pear agreeable or difagreeabb ; and at the fame ' time 
ratife in us pleafant or painful emotions. With refpect 
to external objects in particular, we diilinguiih thofe 
which produce organic impreflions, from thofe which 
affect us from a diftance. When we touch ia foft and 
fmooth body, we have, a pleafant feeling as at the place 
of contact; which feeling we diftinguiffi not, at leaft 
not accuratdjr, from the agreeablenefs of the body it- 
felf ; and the fame holds in general with regard to all 
organic impreflions. It is otherwife in hearing and fee- 
ing : a found is perceived as in itfelf agreeable, and 
raifes in the hearer a pleafant emotion : an object of 
fight appears in itfelf agreeable, and raifes th the fpec* 
tator a pleafa'nt emotion. Thefe are accurately dilHn- 
guiihed : the pleafant emotion is felt as within the mind i 
the agreeablenefs of the object is placed upon the ob- 
ject, and is perceived as one of its qualities or pro- 
perties. The agreeable appearance of an object of light,. 
h termed beauty ; and the difagreeable appearance of 
fuch an object is termed u^lineju 

21. But though beauty and uglinefs, m their proper 
and genuine fignification, are confined to objects of 
lights yet in a more lax and figurative iignification, they^ 
are apply'd to objects of the other fenfes : they are 
fometimes apply'd even to abftrad terms ; for it is not 
uoufual to fay, a beautiful thefirem^ a beautiful c^ftjii* 
tutidn of g§*virnment. 

2Z. A Tine compofed by a Angle rule> is perceived 
and faid to be regular : a fhaight line, a pararbola, a 
hyperbola,, the circumference of a circle, and of ant 
ellipfe,. are all of them regular lines. A figure compo- 
fed by a tingle role, is perceived and faid to be regular i 
a circle, a fquare, a hexagon, an equilateral triangle, 
are regular figures, being compofed by a fingle rule that 

determinca. 
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determines the form of each. When the form of a llhor: 
or of a figure is afcenained by a (ingle role that leaves 
nothing arbitrary* the line and the figure are faid to be 
]>erfe^y regular ; which is the cafe o( the figures' now 
meationed, and th^ eaie of a flraight line and of the 
circumference of a circle. A figure and a line that re- 
quire more than one rule for their conflru^ion, or that 
have any of their parts lefr arbitrarj^ aw not perfedll/ 
regular: a parallelogram and a rhomb ar« lefs regular 
than a fqusre ; the parallelogram being fubjedted to no- 
rule as to the length of fides, other than that the op-^ 
polite fides be equal ; the rhomb being fubjeded to no • 
rule as to ks angles, other than that the oppofite angles . 
be eqiial : for the fame reafon, the circumference of an». 
ellipfe, the form of which is fufceptible of much ra«> 
riety, is lefs regular than that of a circle. 

*3' Regularity, properly fpeaking, belongs, like beau- 
ty, to objedls of fight: and, like beauty, .it is alio ap* 
p«'y'd figuratively to other objects : thus we fay-, a r^- 
guiar government^ a regular compojstion of mufie^ and^.. 
regular difcipline, 

24. When two figures are compofed of fimilar parts,-, 
they are faid tobe uniform. Perfect unifarini:y is where 
the conftituent parts of two figures are equal : thus two • 
cubes of the (ame dinienfions are perfe^iy unifoim in-; 
all their parts. Uuiformity lefs perfect is, where the- 
pltrts mutually correfpond, but without being equal : 
the uniformity, is imperfect between two fquares ot*t 
cubes of unequal dimennons ; and llill more fo betweea 
9t fquare and a parallelogram. 

2$. Uniformity is alfo applicable to the confticuent 
parts of the fame figure. The conflituent parts of a 
fquare are perfedly. uniform : its fides are equa^ and its 
angles are equaU Wherein then difiers regularity from 
uniformity ? for a figure compofed of uniform parts 
mufl undoubtedly be regular. Regularity is predicated 
of a figure confidered as a whole compofed of uniiorm 
parts : uniformity is predicated of thefe p^rts as related 
to each other by refemblance : we fay « a fquare is a 1 
regular, not an uniform, figure ; but with refpedt to the - 
condituent parts of a fquare, we fay not, that they are;, 
regular, but that they are janiform«. 

26. la^ 
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-2€ In things dcftined for the fame ufe, as legs, arms,^ 
'eyes, windows, fpoons, we expe^ uniforntity. Pro- 
portion ought to govern parts intended for different ufes : 
-wc tequire a certain proportion between a leg and an 
arnft ; in the bafe, the (haft, the capital of ^ pillar; and 
in the length, the breadth, the height of a room: fome 
proportion is a^fo required in different things intimately 
*<=conne6led, as between a dwelling houfe, the garden, 
add the ftables : but we require no proportion among 
things lightly conneded, as between the table a man , 
^writes on and the dog that follows him. Proportioa 
and uniformity never coincide: things equal are uni- 
form } but proportion is never applied to tbcm : thy 
-four fides and angles of a fquare are equal and perfeCtll. 
.^unifortn^ but we fay not ihat th^y are proportionac 
-Thus, proportion always implies inequality or differ- 
ence; but then it implies it to ^ certain degree only : 
the moil agreeable proportion refembles a maseimum in 
mathematics 4 a greater or lefs inequality or difference 
is lefs agreeable. 

ay. Order regards various particulars. 'Firft, in tra- 
cing or furveying objefts, we aie diredted by ^ lenfe of 
order : we perceive it to be more orderly, that we fliouki 
I pais from a principal to its acccffbrit^s, and from a whole 
.CO its parts, than in the contrary direction. Next, with 
refpedl to the pofition of things, a fenle of order direAs 
us to place together things intimately conne^ed Third- 
ly, in placing things thac have no natural co^me^i3n, 
that order appears the moll perfect where the paiticu- 
Jars ace made to bear the Itrongeft relation to each other 
» that pofition can give them, ^ This paratlelifm is the 
ftr^ngeii- relation that pofition can beftow upon flraight 
lines ; if tVy be fo placed aa by produjaion to in'erfe^, 
the relation is lefs perfedt. A large boily in the mid- 
dle, and two equal bodies of lefs fize, one on each ^id^^ 
is. an order tha^ produces the ftrongeii relation the bo- 
dies are iufceptible of by pofition : the relation between 
. the two equal b9die8 would be itronger by juxtapofiti- 
on ; but they wonjd not both have the fame relation to 
the third. 

.28. The beauty or agreeablencfs of a vifible object, 
is perceived as one of its qualities ; which holds> ' not 

only 
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only in the original percep tion, but alfo in the leconda* 
Tj perception or idea : and hence the pleafure that arifes 
from the idea of a beautiful object. An idea of ima- 
gination is alfo pleafant, though in a lower degree than 
an idea of oiemory, where the objects are of the fame 
kind ; for an evident reafon, that the former is more 
diftinct and lively than the Utter. But this inferiority 
in ideas of imagination, is more than compenlated by 
their greamefs and variety, which are boundJefs $ for 
the imagination acting without controut, can fabricate 
ideas of 6ner vifible objects, of more noble and heroic 
actions, of greater wicked nefs, of more furprifing e- 
vents, than ever in fact exited : and in communicating 
fuch ideas by words, painting, fculpture, ^c. the in- 
fluence of the imagination is not lefs exteniive than great. 

20. In the nature of every man, there is fomewbat 
original, that ferves to diftinguifh him from others, that 
tends to form a character, and to make him meek or 
fiery, candid or deceitful, refolute or timorous, cheat* 
ful or morofe. This original bent, teroied difpo/iiUnf 
muft be diftinguifhed from a principle : the latter, iig- 
nifying a law of human nature, makes part of the com- 
mon nature of man ; the former makes part of the na- 
ture of this or that man. Pr^penfity is a name common 
to both ; for* it (ignifies a principle as well as a difpo- . 
iitjon. 

30. Affi&iofit iignifying a fettled 'bent of mind to- 
ward a particular being or thing, occupies a liiiddJe 
place between difpoiition on the one hand, and pailion 
on the other. It is clearly diilinguifhable from difpoii- 
tion, which being a branch of one's nature originally, 
Diuft exift before there can be an opportunity to exert 
it upon-any particular object ; whereas affection can 
never be original, becaufe having a fpecial relation to a 
particular object, it cannot exiil till the object have 
once at lead been prefented. It is not lefs clearly dif- 
tinguifhable from paflion, which depending on the real 
or ideal prefence of its object, vaniflies with its object ; 
whereas aifection^ once fettled on a perfoii, is a lafting 
connection ; and, like other connections, fubiifts even 
when we do not think of tho perfon. A familiar ex- 
ample will clear the whole. There may be in my mind 

a dif- 
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m difpofition to gratitude, which, through want of an 
obje^, happens never to be exerted ; and which there- 
fore is never difcovercd even by myfelf. Another who 
has the fame difpoiition, meets with a kindly office that 
makes him grateful to his benefactor : an intimate con-* 
ne^tion is formed between them, termed afft&ion ; which, 
like Qther connections, has a permanent exigence, though 
•not always in view. The afFeCtionv for the moft part, 
lies dormant, till an opportunity offer of exerting it : 
in that circumftance, it is converted into the paflion of 
gratitude; and the opportunity is greedily feized for 
teAifying gratitude in the warmed manner. 

31. A^verfion^ I think, is oppofed to affection, and 
not to defire, as it commonJy is. We have ah affeCtioii . 
to one perfon i we h^lve an averiion to another : the . 
former difpofes us to do good to its object, the latter 
to do ill. 

32. What is a fentiment ? It is not a perception s ^or 
a perception JigniBes the a6l by wnich we become con- 
fcious of external objects. It is not confcioufnefs of 
an internal action, fuch as thinking, fufpending thoughl^ 
inclining, refolving, willing, l^c. Neither is it the con- 
ception of a relation amongll objects ; a conception of 
that kind being termed opinion. The term fentiment 
is appropriated to fuch thoughts as are prompted by 
padion. 

. 33. Attention is that ftate of mind which prepares 
one to receive impreffions. According to the degree of 
attention, objects make a dronger or weaker impreifion*. 
Attention is requifite even to the fimpie act of feeing : 
the eye can take ia a coniiderable field at one look ; but 

no 

* Bacon, in his natural hidory, makes the following 
obfervations. Sounds are meliorated by the intenfion of 
the fenfe». where the common fenfe is collected mod to 
the particular fenfe of hearing, and the fight fufpended. 
Therefore founds are fweeter, as well as greater, in the 
night than in the day j and I fuppofe they are fwceter 
to bh'nd men than to others : and it is manifed, that be- 
tween fleeping and waking, when all the fenfes arc bound 
, and fufpended, mufic is far fweetcr than when one is 
fully waking. 
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ermid and Ofcar were one : they reaped the battle 
iher. Their friendfliip was ftrong as their fteel ; 
death walked between them to the field. They rufh 
he foe like two rocks falling from the brow of Ard- 
Their fwords are ftained with the blood of the 
mt : warriors faint at their name. Who is equal to 
If but Dermid ? who to Dermid but Ofcar ? 

m of Corrihal, re|)lied the chief, the ftrength of 
ni*s arm has failed : I attempt to draw the fword of 
frouth, but it remains in its place : I throw the fpear, 
it falls ftiort of the mark : and I feel the weight of 
Ihleld. We decay like the grafs of the mountain, 
our ftrength returns no more. I have a fon, O-Fin- 
his foul has delighted in the aftions of Morni'a 
h ; but his fword has liot been fitted againft the foe^ 
ler has his fame begun. I come with him to bat- 
diredl his arm. His renown will be a fun to my 
in the dark hour of my departure. O that the 
; of Morni were forgot among the people! that 
leroes would only fay, •* Behold the father of Gaul." 

ime writers, through heat of imagination, fall into 

radid^ion ; fome are guilty of downright abfurdities ; 

fome even rave like madmen. Againft fuch capital 

s one cannot be more effe^ually warned than by 

6ling inftancesj and the firft (hall be of a contra- 

3n, the moft venial of all. Virgil fpeaking of 

tune, 

irea magno mifceri murmure pontum, 

liTanique hyemem fenfit Neptunus, et imis 

gna refufa vadis : gr abutter commotusy et alto 

fpiciens, i'mnvai placUum caput extulit undd. 

JEneid, i. 1 2S. 
n : 

en firft young Maro, in His boimdlefs mind, 
voik t'outlaft immortal Rome deflgnaj. 

Ejjay on Critic if my L 130. 

following examples are of abfurdities. 

ii pulfis e tormento catenis difcerpti fe€tique, dimi- 
corpore pugnabant fibi fuperftites, ac peremptac 
s uitores. Strada, Dec. 2. /. 2. 

11 
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no object ia the field is feen diilinctly, but that Gng\f 
which fixes the attention : in a profound reverie that 
totally occupies the attention, we (carce (ee what, is 
directly before us. In a train of perceptions, no par- 
ticular object makes fuch a figure as it would do fingle 
and apart : for when the attention is divided among ma- 
'.ny objects, no particular object is in titled to a large 
Ihare. Hence, the (liilnefs of night contributes to ter- 
ror, there being nothing to divert the attention : 

Horror ubique animos, fimul ipfa iilentia terrent. 

Mneid. ii. 

Zara. Silence and folitude are evVy where I 
Through all the gloomy w&ys and iron doors 
That hither lead, nor human face nor voice 
Is feen or heard. A dreadful din was wont 
To grate the fenfe, when enter'd here, from groans 
And howls of ilaves cohdemn'd, from clink of chains^ 
And craih of -rufty bars and creaking hinges : 
And ever and anon the fight was da(h'd 
• With frightful faces and the meagre looks 
Of grim and ghaftly executioners. 
Yet more this ftillnefs terrifies my foul 
Than did that fcene of complicated horrors. 

Mourning Bride y ad ^, /c. ^ 

And hence it Is, that an object feen at the termination 
of a confined view, is more -agreeable than when feen 
in a group with the furrounding objects : 

The crow doth fing as fweetly as the lark 
When neither is attended ; and, I think, 
'^ The nightingale, if flie fhould fing by day. 
When evVy goofe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a mufician than the wren. * 

Merchant of f^enice, ^ 

34. In matters of dight importance, attention is moft- 
ly diiected by will ; and for that reafon, it is our .own 
fault it trifling objects make- any deep iinpreillon. Had 
we power equally to with-hold our attention from mat- 
ters of importance, we might be proof againft any deep 
iinprefilon. But our power fails us here : an intexefting 

object 
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. zes and fixes the attention beyond the poflibl- 

\ jntroul ; and while our attention is thus forci- 

iched to one objedt, others may folicit for j^d« 

iCe ; but in V4nn, for they, will not be regarded^ 

i K faiaU itHsfortune ts feared felt in prefence of « 

At€r : • ' ■ ' ■ - , 

* Le^r. THqu tbinVft 'tis much, that this ^ontentioui 
' ftorra 
Invades us to the ikin ; fo 'tis to thee ; 
But where the greater malady is fix'd, 
Thcj leffer is fearer, felt. , Thou'dft fhun a bear j 
Butjf J thy flight lay. tbw'rd the roaring fea, - 
THou,''d(l meet the bear i' th' mouth. [ When the mind's 

free,, . . 

The body*s delicate : the tempeft in my mind 
l)oth.froiii my fenfes take all feeling clie. 
Save what beats there. 

King Ltarf aS ^, fc, 5, 

3 $.^ Genus t ffHiesy mkdifieaihu^ are terms invented 
td; diftinguHh beings from each gther. indiYidaals. «rB 
dijdinguiihed by their qualities: a>niunber of indsitida* 
M d6nfidered with refped taqualitieji:that ^diilingutib 
thenfi from others, is termed a fp§cies : a phirtlity. of 
fpecies confidered with refped to their diftingnifliingqQa* 
lities; is termed* a g^nus. That quality which diftin* 
gtiiflifcth one genus, one fpecies,. or even one iadividoal^ 
frdm another, is termed at modification : thus the iame 
|>attieular-tfaat is termed a property or qwality when con- 
iidered «s belonging to an individuai, or a cJafs of jnd|« 
vidu^lsi is termed' a modificatiom when confidered at 
dlftinguiniing Che individual ot the clafs from another i 
a black (kin and foft curled hair, are properties of c 
negro : the fame circumltances coniidered as marks that 
' dininguiih a negro from a man of a different (pecies, are 
denominated modificationr, 

'36. Objects of fight, being complexy are difHnguij9i« 
able into the feveral particulars chat enter into the com^ 
pofition ; thefe obje^s are^ all of them coloured 1 and 
they 'all hftve length, breadth, and thicknefs. When I 
behold a' fpreading oak, 1 diftinguiih in that object, fize» 
figure, colour, and fometimes motion ; viewing a fiow* 
Vol. II. P :ing 
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ifig rivcc^ I difttnguifli colouf, figtire« and co^ftant mo* 
tfOB : a- deyt har coioirr, bkck fpots, fix phin furfacet* 
mJ& cqvak a«d uniforai; . Obje&9 of touch h^ve aH of 
liiclai exteafipn: fvtiV/ o£. tbem arc feUtow^lH fomt 
fmooth : feme of them are hard, feme foft. yV^IUi' re- 
fpe6t to. the other fenfes, fome .of their obje£|s are (im- 
ptc, fomfc tompkt :' i! Coiiiidy a tafte/a fmell, may be 
fo finiple as not to be diftiogtiifhable into parts : others 
are perceived id ht compounded of differetit founds, dif- 
ferent taller, and different fmelb. 

37/'t*he eyd at.bhe Ipok.cafi gfafp a. number of ob- 
je^s, as 0^ tr^^s in a fieM, or ni'en in a (^rowd: as thefe 
cJbJeas ^atfe diftina from each othfer, eaehliavid^ a h- 
parate ai^d independent eziflence, they ar^'dilVingui(ha- 
ble in ih'i^ mfnj is well as in i:ealit7 ; aird there h no- 
thing more e&fy than t6 abflract from fome aAd to con- 
fine our contemplation to others. A large oait wrth hi 
fpYesidtn^ bTah£ne6, fixes our attention upon itfelf^ and 
^Mcactti vaiffooi-rih^ihrtibfe' that i^1:iaUI\d^i^_^ la -the 
finnes l»ebhet«. ^^i tk x^fpec t ito i^mnpdund i(oAt4er - caftesi 
ocAtcUa; ^ ct(»iixio«r th<Ml^t^ «pq» aA^: <>|)e^<of tha 
(iMipOffelikt ^pclrt^»: abilpaottngoUt^ ^tft^xi^n ftojaa:^ the 
lefl^if' Butl'Tthe .power of ab&ractloh is-fiOt confioed te 
•bji^ts. thie ars^fbparable ia reality a» wM\ kh menially: 
k alfo- takes pl«ce.,where there can be nojeai^feparation^ 
tIe.iiEB; the. figniey the, colour, of Att^f^ *t^ infepa- 
isbL^ xrbnncdted^iaad.likvfr ftbi.mde|»ea(i^C exiftei^ce ; 
tfae'faaib.vof. ;lci^h9 ^;Nrea!d^]»; land , thicknefe-; . M^ yet 
wbtran nHinhill^'ffi09&B)^'bAir ol^ferviations (0 oite <>^there* 
Bttgfisctifigiior.abiftilacting.iron^ the red. Hei^ a^|kfac« 
tioo tsdass f^klcb aA/diore- there caasort be ^.realf^pafatiom 
;' 3S.:TiiiB >p9^veri of a'bHirattion ia ^S gr^alt utilky« 
A carpemec confkters' a log of wood with regard (a 
hatdaefSy' firmnei^^ colouty and texture : a^ philofopher, 
neglecting thefe properties, makes the k>^.und^go a 
chymicaL analyfig^f 'ffnd}ex!aaiine^ its ta(Qe»iita fuielU and 
kstcompooeat ptmcrples : the. geometrician coa^n^s faia 
reafoomgto iheiigiare^ the leQgthv'^readcb, laad ihtck- 
ae&.. In general; every artifti ab{^tacting fr^iA ati o<- 
ther: propertres^ confines, his oblervatloiu to: thofc 
which have a oaoie immediate connectiOA.with hijs pro* 
felHon. 

• 39. Hence 
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39. Hence clearly appears the meanfng of an ahftrddt 
f§rmy and ahftraSt idea, Ff in viewing an obje^ we 
can abftradlfrprp fortiejof his parts 6r (properties and 
attach ourfelves' to others, "there mttft be the fame fa- 
cility when we recall this obje£t to the mind in idea*' 
This leads dire^ly to the definition of an abftradt idea, 
^iz, « A partial idea of a complex object, limited to 
*** one or more of the oomponent parts or properties* 
** Uying aiide or ^bftra^fting from the reft." A word 
that denotes' an abftraCt idea, is called an ahflrad Hrm^ 

40i The power of abftradtion is beftowed upon man, 
fbr the purpbfe folely of reafoning. 'It tends greatljr t6 
the facility as well as clearnefs of any procels of rea- 
foning, that, withdrawing from every other circam* 
ftanee, we cam confine out attention to the (ingle pro« 
pcrty we defire to inveftigate. 

41. Abtlra6t ideas, may, I think, be diftingui/hed 
Into three different kinds, all equally fubfer vient to tht 
reafoning facnlty. Individuals appear to have no end 5 
and did we not polTefs the faculty of diftributing them 
into claiTes, the mind would be loft in an endlefs varie* 
ty, and no progrefs be made in knowledge. It is by the 
iaculty of abftraction that we diftrrbute beings into gf- 
nera and fpecies : finding a number of individuals con- 
nected by cerraih ' qualities common to all,, we give a 
Tjame. to thefe incjltviduals confidered as thus connected, 
;which name, by gathering them together into one chCsp 
•fervesin a curt manner to exprels the whole of thef^ 
individiials as diftinct from others. Thus the word afif- 
mat ferves to denote every being which hath feif-moti- 
on ; and the words man^ horfe^ Hon, &fr. anfwer fimilar 
purpofes. Thfs is the firft' and moft common fort of 
abflraction ; and ft is of the moft extenfive ufe; by en* 
'abling 11$ to coniprehend in our reafoning whole kinds 
and forts, inftead of individuals without eiid.* The next 
•fort of abfhact ideas and terms comprefiend^ a number 
of individual objects confidered as connected by fome 
occafional relation. A great number of perfons col- 
lected together fn one place, without any other relation 
but merely that of contiguity, are denominated a crowd: 
in forming this term, we abftract from fex,, from age, 
&pm condition^ from drefs^ E*fc. . A number of perfons 

P 3 . connected. 
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connected by being fubjected to the fame latvt and tQ 
the fame government* are- termed a nathn^ and a uum* 
l>er of men fubje6led to the fame militarj command^ 
are termed an army. A third fort of abfira^ion is» 
where a fingle property or part, which may be common 
to many individuals, is feleded to be the fubjed of 
our contemplation ; for example, whiteqeCs, heat, beau?- 
^y» Icpgtb. round nelf, head, arm. 

4a. Abftra^ terms are a happy invention : it is by 
their means chiefly, that the particulars which we make 
ihe fubjedt of our reafoning are brought into clofe u- 
Aion, and feparated from all others however naturally 
cosneQed. Without t^e aid of fuch terms, the mind 
could never be kept fleady to its proper fubjeft, but be 
perpetually in hazard of aflumiog foreign circumftan* 
ces, or negledling. -what are elTential. We can, without 
the aid of language, compare real objects by intuition, 
wben thefe objects are prefent ; and, when abfent, we 
can compare them in idea. But when we advance far- 
ther, and attempt to make inferences, and draw con' 
dufions, we always employ abllract- terms, even 10 
thinking : it would be as difficult to reafon without 
^eui, as to perform operations in algebra*without fignsj 
ibr there is fcarce any reafoning without fome degree 
of abdraciion, and w^e cannot ablhact to purpofe with- 
out making ufe of abftract terms. Hence it follows, 
that without language m^li would fcacce b^ a rational 
being. 

43. The fame thing, in different refpects, \izz dif- 
ferent names. With refpect to certain qualities, it is 
termed zfuhftancei with refpect to ctther qualities, a 
tody i and with refpect to qualities of all forts, a fub» 
jed, . It is. termed a paj/i've fubj.€d \with refpect to an 
action exerted upon it $ an obje^ with refpect Xq a per- 
cipient; a caufe with refpect to the effect it produces; 
and an iffeS with refpect to its caufe. 
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[Thie volumes ate iknot€d\by nun^eraT Idttjers,. the pages^ 
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in acting, to what caufes ^ 
owing ]. 1J89. J 90. 197. 
£o;iotioos occafioned by 
propriety of action i. 2 1 z. 
Occafiojied by impropri- 
ety of a^ion 1. 21 J. nu- 
man actions confidered 
with refpect to dignity 
and n^eannefs i. 223. Ac« 
tions the interpreters of 
the heart i. 272. Actton- 
is the fundamental part 
of epic and dramatic com- 
pofitions ii. 24$. Unity 
of action ii. 255. ^e 
are confcious of internal ' 
action as in the head ii* 
324. Id tennal action may 
proceed without our be* 

. mg confcious of it ii. 324* 

A£lion«i)d reaction betwixt 

. a paHion and its object 
i. 69. 

Adtor) bombaft actor i. 1^2^ . 

■[ The chief talents of aa 
actor i. 269. An actor 
(hould feel the paflion he 
reprefents i.;2jB4. Dif- 
ference as to .pronuncia- 
tion betwixt .the French 
and Englilh actojs i^ z&B, 
Note, 

Admiration i. 6g, 1 59. 

iEneid. See VTrgil. 

Affectation i. 2U. 212.: 
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ABftrad idea) defined ii. 
"" 340. Abftradt ideas of 

different kinds ii. 340. 
Abilradion) power of it. 

339. Ttsufeii. 339..340. 
AbflraCt terms) ought to be 

avoided in poetry f» 146. 
ii. 223. Cannot be com- 
pared but by being per- 
fonified ii. 118. Perfo- 
nified ii. 1 51 > Defined ii. 

340. The ufe of abftraft 
terms ii. 34.1. 

Accent) defined ii. 64. The 
mufical accents that are 
neceilary in an hexameter 
line ii. 75. A low word 
mud not be accented ii. 

§4. Rules for accenting 
Inglifl) heroic vcrfe ii. 93, 
94. How far aflfedled by 
the paufe ii. 96. 97. Ac- 
cent and paufe have la 
mutual influence ii. 98. 
A^ion) what feelings are 
raifed by human a6tions 
i. 15. 16. 136. 219. We 
are impelled to adlion by 
defire I. 19, Some acti- 
ons are inftinctive, fome, 
intended as means to a 
certain end ^ izo. 2 1 . Ac- 
tions great and elevated, 
low and groveling i. 137. 
^loiwnefs and c^uigknefs 
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Affedion) to children ^c- \Jmor patriae) vicccnnudi&r 



counted for i.' 37. To 
blood-relations i. 38. Af* 
Action for what belongs 
' to iw i. 38. Social arfec- 
tions nxore refined than 
felfiih L 64. Affection in 
what manner inflanied in« 
to a pafllon i, 68. Op- 
pofed to propenfity T. 71. 
AfFeccion to children en- 
dures longer than any o- 
ther affection i. 7 1 . O- 
pinion and belief influen- 
ced by affection i. 99. 
Affection defined i. 252. 

iif 33^' 
Agamemnon Jof Sen^ca.cea* 

fured i. 307; 
Agreeable emotions and 

paflidns i. 59, &<:. Things 

neither agreeable nor dii- 

agreeable^ See Object. 
Alceiles) of Euripides cen- 

fured i. 322. iLzyLiyz* 
Alexandre) of Rucine . cen- 

fured i. 298; 
Alexandrine line ii. 78* 
AJlegoty)'" defifted ii. 1 27. 
' More difiicult in painting 

than in poetry ii.. 187. 

In an hiftorical poem, ii. 

2S«. 

All for lovej of Dtydeo 
cen fured i. 312. 

Alto relievo ii. 303.: 

Ambiguity) occafioned by 
a WTong choice of words 
ii. 14^ occafioned by a 
Wfong arrangement ii;36. 

Amynta) of Taflb cenfured 



I. 40. 
Amphibrachys it. 114. 
Amphimacer ii. 114. 
Analytic) and fynthetic me- 
thods of reafoning com- 
pared i. 6. 

Anapeftus ii. 114. 

Anger), explained i. 44, Wr* 
Frequently comes to its 
height inftantaneoufly i. 
69. Decays fuddenl^ t. 
70^ Sometimes exerted 
agamft the innocent i. 
95. and even again fl 
things inanimate i. 9^ 
Not infectious i. no. 
Has nodrgnityin iti. 22 1 • 

Angle) largell and fmallefb 
angle of vifion i. 105^ 

Animals) di(!n*buted by na*?- 

^ ture into dalfes ii. 314, 

Antibacchiiis ii. M4. 

Anticlimax ii.^ 60. 

Antifpailus ii n J. 

Antithefis ii. 19. Verbal 
aatithefis i. 245. ii. 19. 

Apoftrophe ii. 163, Wr. 

Appearance) thingi ought 

, to be defer ibed in poetry,... 

"^ as they appear, not^as 

' they are m reality ii. 207.. 

Appetite) defined i..i9< Ap-, 

. peitites. of hunger, thirft>^ 
animal love, arii« with* 
out an object i. 32., Ap-. 

' petite for fagie or efteem,., 

: 1. 117': 

Apprehenfion) dullnefs and . 
quicknefs oC apprehenfi*. 

^ on, to what caufes pwing> 

: i. 1-69, I9o.^ 

AtchiieaBrcs. 
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Archife6lurc ch. 24. Gran- 
deur of manner in archi- 
tecture i. 14a. The fi- 
tuation of a great houfe 
ought to be lofty i. 209. 
A playhoufe or a mulic 
roonifufceptible of uiucb 
ornament i. 210. What 
emotions can be raiTed by 
architecture ii. 277. Its 
emotions compared with 
thofe of gardening ii 277. 
£very building ought to 
have an expfeiHon fuited 
to its deftination ti. 277. 
299. Simplicity ought to 
be the governing tafte ii. 
277. Regularity to be 
ftudied ii. 2 So- 294. Ex- 
ternal form of dwelling 
houfes ii. 292. 293. Di- 
vitions within ii. 293 301 . 
A palace ought 10 be re- 
gular, but inafmall houfe 
convenience ought to be 
preferred ii. 2QI. 293. A 
dwelling houie ought to 
be fuited to the climate 
ii. 294. Congruity ought 
to be iludied ii. 299. 
Archi tenure governed by 
principles that produce 
opponte effects ii. 301. 
302. Different ornaments 
employed ia it ik 302. 
Witticifma in architec- 
tureii;309. • Allegorical 
or emblematic ornaments 
ii. 309. 5-10. Architec- 
ture infpires a tafte for 
neatnefs and regularity 
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Ariofto) cenfured 1. 2 or, 
202. ii. 260 

Ariftaeus) the epifode of A- 
• riftaeus in tht; Georgics 
cenfured ii. 1 13. 

Ariftotle) cenfured ii. 327. 
Note, 

Army) defined ii 341. 

Arrangement) the beft ar- 
rangement of words is tO- 
place them if pofSble in 
an increafing feries ii. 1 1. 
Arrangement of members 
in a period ii. 12. Of 
periods in a difcourfe ii. 
12. Ambiguity froin- 
wrong arrangement ii* 
^6. Arrangement natu* 
rat and inverted ii. 54. 

Articulate founds) how far 
agreeable ii. 5. 6. 7. 8. 

Artificial mount ii. 285, 

Arts) See Fine arts. 

Afcent) pieafant, but def^ 
cent not painful i. 135. 

Atbalie) of Racioe cenfured 

Attention), defined n. 337. 
ImpreiHon made by ob- 
je6ts depends on the ,de* 

' grce of attention ii. 33 7i, 

' Attention not always vo*. 
luntary ii. 338. 339. 

Attraftive paffions i. 275. 

AttradHve obje^ i. iii. 

Attra6tive iigns of paffion 

i. 275- 
Attributes) transferred by 

a figure of fpeech from. 

one fubje€t to another ii. 

I72. Wr. 
Avarice) defined i- 1 7: 

Avenue) 
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Avenue) to a hou(e ii. 28$. 
Averfion) defined 1.69. i C2. 

>*• 337- 

Bacchius ii. 1 1 4. 

Bajazet) of Ractne cenfu* 
red i. 32a. 

Barren fcene) defined ii. 261 . 

Bafe) of a column ii. 307. 

Baifo- relievo ii. 503. 

Batrachotnuomachia) ceo- 
iiirtd i. 228. 

Beauty) ch- 3. lotriniic and 
relative i. 120. ii. 286. 
Beauty of finiplicity i. 
122. of figure i. 122. of 
the circle i. 1 24. of the 
fquare i. 124. of a regu- 
lar polygon i. i24< of a 
parallelogram i. 1 24 of an 
equilateral triangle i. 124. 
Whether beauty be a pri- 
mary or fecondary quality 
of objects i. 126. Beauty 
diAioffuiflied from gran- 
deur I. 130. Beauty of 
natural colours i. 203. 
•Beauty diilinguilhed from 
congruity i. 209. l^c. 
Confummate beauty fel- 
dom produces a conflaot 
lover i. 258. l^c. Where- 
in confitls the beauty of 
the human vifage i. 266. 
Beauty proper and figu- 
rative ii. 333. 

Behaviour) grofs and refined 
i. 65. 

Belfef) of the reality of ex- 
ternal objects i. 48. In- 
forced by a lively narra- 
live, or a good hiftorical 



painting ?. ^7. kfluenccd 
hj paOion i. 99. ii. 146. 
165. Influenced by pro- 
penlity i. 99. Influence^ 
by alfe^oo i. 99. 

Benevolence operates ii». 
conj«n6tion with felf- love- 
to make us happy i. 112. 
Benevolence infpired b/ 
gardening ii. 290. 

Berkeley) cenfured 11. 329* 

Blank verfe li. 77.'! 02. Its 
aptitude for inverfion ii« 
104. Its melody ii. 104* 
Flaw far proper in trage- 
dy ii. 257. 

Body) defined 11. 323. 

Boileau) cenfured ii. i62»- 
284. 

Bom bad i. 149. Bombaft. 
in action i. 1 52. 

Boifu) cenfured ii. 263, 
Note, 

Burleique) machinery does 
well in a burlefque poefn- 
i. 58. Burlefque diftin- 
gnifhed into two kinds i. 
Z27. 

Bufinefs) men of middle age- 
beft qualified for it i. 190. 

Cadence ii. 6t. 74. 
Capital) of a column ii.^ 

306. 
Carelefs Hufband) its dou* 

ble plot well cootdved 

ii. 2$ 5/ 
Cafcade i. 1 56. 
Caufe) refembling caufes 

may produce effects that 

have no refemblancc r 

a&d. 
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and caufes that have no 
rcfemblance may produce 
refembling cflTccts ii. 56. 
Caufe denned ii. 541, 

Chance') the mind revolts 
againft misfortunes that 
happen by chance ii 243 ■ 

Character) to draw a cha- 
racter is the mafter ftroke 
of defcription ii. 213. 

CharaQeriftics) of Shaftef- 
bury ciiticifed i. 210. 
Note, 

Children) love to them ac- 
counted for i, 38. A child 
can difcover a paflioni 
. from its external figns i. 
276. Ftides none of its 
emotions i. 2S2. 

Chinefe gardens ii. 288. 
Wonder and furprize (lu- 
died in therh ii. 288. 

'Choreu-s ii. 114. 

Choriambus ii. 1 1 5. 

Chorus) an eHential park of 
the Grecian tragedy ii. 

: 264. 

Church) what ought to be 
its form and (ituation ii. 

/ 300. 

Cicero) ccnfured ii. 52. 62. 
65. 

Cid) of Cornellle cenfured 
i. 291. 310. 

Cin;ia) of Cornellle cenfu- 
red i. 212. 289 307. 

Circle) its beauty i. 124. 

Circumftances) in a period, 
where theyfliould be pla- 
ced ii. 40. 45. 
Clafs) ail living creatures 
diftributed into claifes ii. 

314. 
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Climax) in fenfe 1. 1 39. 190* 
ii. 49. In found ii- i2« 
When thefe are joined^ 
the fentence is delightful 
ii. 60. 

Coephores) of £(chylut 
cenfureci i. 26$« 

Coexiftent) emotions and 
partions i. 72. l^c. 

Colonnade) where proper 
ii. 294. 

Colour) gotd and filver ef- 
teemed for their beautiful 
CO ours 1.121. A fecon- 
dary quality i. 126. Na* 
tural colours i. 203. Cou- 
louring of the human 
face, exquifite i. 203* 

Columns) every column 
ought to have a bafe i« 
1 08. The bafe ought to 
be fquare i. 109. Co- 
lumns admit different 
proportions ii 298. Whac 
emotions they reife iL 
298. Column more beau- 
tiful than a pilafler ii. 
305. Its form ii. 306. 
Five orders of columns 
ii. 307. Capital of the 
Corinthian order cenfured 
ii. 308. 

Comedy) double plot in % 
comedy ii. 255. Modern 
manners dobeliin come- 
dy ii. 245. Imaioralit/ 
of, Englilh comedies i 27. 

Comet) motion of the ea- 
rners and planets compa* 
red with refpett to beau* 
ty i. 154. 

Com^mencement) of a work 

ought 
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ought to be modeil: aiid 
fimplc ii. 207. 
Common nature) in every 
rpecies of animals i. 61. 
11-314. Wehaveacon- 
▼iccioo that (bis common ' 
nature is inyariablc ii. 
3H' Alfo that it h 
perfea or right i. 61. ii. 

Common fenfc if. 315. 322. 
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refarton i. 209.. A^//^ 
Congruit/ diftinguifiied 
from bea^ity i. 2og. DiP- 
tinguifhed from propriety 
u 210.^ Aa to quantity y, 
congruity coincides with 
proportion i. 215. 

Conneaion) eflential in aM- 
compofltions i. 8* 

Conqueft of Graoada) of 
t)ryden cenfured i. ^ii. 



Communication of paflion Confonants ii. 6. 

? ^^^'^'^i ^^j^': ?^^ Coirtlancy) confummate 



Paflion. Communication 
of qualities to related 
objects. See Propenfity. 
Comparifon i. 172, &ff. ch. 
'$>. In the early coropo- 
fitions of all nations, 
comparifons are carried 
beyond proper bounds ii. 
^ly. Comparifons that 
refolye into a play of 
•words ii. 140. 
Complex emotion i. 73. Wr. 
Complex object) its power 
to generate pallion i. 40. 
146. 

Complex perception ii. 331. 

Complexion) what colour 
of drefs is the moft fuit- 
able to different com- 
plexions i. 184. 

Conception) defined ii. 325. 

Concord) or harmony in 

. objects of fight i. 74. 75. 

Concordant founds) defined 
i. 72. 

Congrcve) cenfured i. 28. 
229.270. Nofe, ii.257. 
261. 

Congruity and propriety 
ch. 10: A. fecondary I 



beauty the caufe of ia- 
conftancy I 258. 259. 
Conftrudion) of language 
explained ii. 30* &?. 

Contemplation) when pain«- 
ful i. 195. 

Contempt) raifed by impro* 

per action i. 196. 
Contraft ch. 8. Its effect 
in language It. ^. In m 
ferre3 of obje^s ii. 11^ 
Contrail in the thoughr 
requires contraft in the 
members of the expreflL 
onii. 25. 26. The effect 
of contrail in gardening 
ii. 289. 

Conviction) intuitive. Se0 

I Intuitive convidlion. 

Copulative)* to drop the co*- 
pulative enlivens the ex- 
prefiion ii. 28, &f. 

Coriolanus). of Shakefpear 
cenfured i. 311. 

Corneille) cenfured i. 287,- 
302.319.323. 

Corporeal pleafurei. iJntr^ 

. Lowandfoiuetioieymeaii- 

i* 221. 

Couplet 
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*Couplet ii. 78. Rules for 
its comptfifioa. ii. 77. 

lOZ' 

C^ourage) of greater dignity 
.than juijice 1. izo. 

<ii-etfco5 ii. li4. . 

Cricuinal) the hour of exe- 
cution Teems fo Wm to 
approach with a fwifc 
pace i. 106. 

Ctiticifiii) its advantages i. 
5. ^c, Jnir. Its terms 
hot accurately defined i. 

Crowd) defined ii. 34.6. 

CurFofity i. 159 171. 

Cuftom and habit ch. 14. 
Renders objedls familiar 
1. 160. Cuftom diftin- 
guifticd from habft i. 249. 
* 456. Cuftom puts the 
' rich and poor upon a le- 
irel i. 262^ 't'atte in the 
fine arts improved by 
•curtom ii. 3^1. Note. 

Daflyle ii. 1 14. \ ^ 
Oavila) ceftTured'i 200. 
Decienfions) idxplained' ii. 

gpediiiatioris. / See 6pi(t:les 

bedicatory. 
i)elicacy) of tafte i. 64. ii. 

.302. 
^enfiqn 1.^^2.14,^227. /. 
Des, Cartes) . cenfured ii. 

3^27. mi'e, 
Diefcent) not painful i.,335. 
Uefcription) it animates a 

defcriptioh to reprcfent 

things paft as prefent i 
' 54. The rules that ought 



to govern it ii. 266. A 
lively defcription is a* 
grceable, though the fub- 
ject dpfcribed be difagree- 
• able ii. 230. No objedls 
but thofe of fight can be 
well deicribed ii. 331, 

Defer iptive perfonificatioa 

ii. 151. 
Defcf'iptive tragedy i. 28^. 
Defire) defined i. 18. It 
impells us to action i. 19. 
It determines the will i. 
1 10. Defire in a crimU 
nal to be puniflied i. 1 14. 
Defire tends the mod t» 
happtnefs when moderate 
i. 128. 
Dialogue) dialogue-writing 
requires great genius k 
283^ ^c. In dialogue 
every exprefllon ought to 
be fuited to the character 
of the fpeaker ii. 222* 
Dialogue makes a deeper 
irapreffion than narration 
ii. 237. Qnalified for 
exprelfing fentiments ii. 
24$.. 246. Rules for k 
ii. 256, Wc. 

Dignity and grace ch. 11. 
Dignity of human nature 
ii. 316. 

Diiambus ii. 115, .. 

Diphthongs ii 6. \ 

Jifagreeable emotions and 
pafilons i. 59, ^c. 

Oifcordant founds) defined 
i. 72. 

Di.fpondeus ii. 115. 

Difpofition^efined ii. 336. 

Diflimilar 
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bifliiiular emotions i. 73. 
Their effects when co- 
exiftenti. 76. 77. ii. 279 
298. 

Didiniilar pafilons) their 
effects i. 83. 84. 

DifTccial-pafllons i. 2a. All 
of them painful 1. 61. 
andal^fodifagreeablei 62. 

Diftance) the natural me- 
thod of computing the 
ctiftance of objects i. 105. 
ic6, ^f. Errors to 
which' this computation 
■ is liable ii. 297. 302. 

Ditrochseus ii. 1 1 5. 

Door) ir§ proportions ii.292. 

Double adion) in an epic 
poem ii. 260. 

Double dealer) of Congreve 
cenfured i 307. ii. 261. 

Double plot) in a dramatic 
compoiltion ii. 253 

Drama) antient and modern 
compared ii. 264. 

Dramatic poetry ch. 22. 

DraperyJ ought to hang 
loofe 1. 109. 

Drefs) rules about drcfs i.; 
211. ii. 278. 

Dryden) cenfured ii. 186. 
2^6.261. 

Duties) moral duties diftin- 
guiihed into thofe which 
refpect ourfelves and 
thofe which refpedlothers* 
i. 216. Foundation of 
duties that refpedt our- 
felves i. 216. of thofe 
that refpedt others i ±\6, 
Duty of ading up to the 
dignity of our nature i. 
219. 220. 



EX. 

Dwelling liouje) its extemaf 
form ii. 294, Internal 
form ii. 293. 301.. 

Education) promoted by the 
fine arts i^ 5* 6. Intr, Ii. 
290. 

Effects) refembling efFe6ts 
may be produced by cau- 
fes that have no refem- 
blance ii. 56. Efiect de- 
fined ii. 341. 

Efficient caufe) of lels im- 
portance that the final 
caufe i 222. 

Elcdtra) of Sophocles cen- 
fured i. 265. 

Elevation i. 122, £5fr. Real 
and figurative intimately 
connected i. 136. Figu- 
rative elevation diflin* 
guifhed froiii figurative 
grandeur ii. 136. 137. 

Emotion) what Uelin^s are 
termed emotions 1. 12. 
Emotions defined i. 14, 
l^c. And. their caufef 
ailigned i. 14. Diftin- 
guilbed from pafHons i. 
17. Emotion generated 
by relations i., 34, l^c. 
Emotions expaiided upon 
related objects i 36, csfc. 

it. 44. 55. 73- 93- H8* 
192. Emotions diftinp 
guifhed into ^f ims^ry and 
iecondary 1.137^ Raifed 
byfidtipni jfiyl^c, Rai- 
fed by painting i. 54. 
Emotions divided into 
pleafant and painful, a- 
greeable and difagreeable 

«• 59 
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i. 59, Wr. 11. 333. The 
interrupted exigence of 
emotions i. 65, £5*f . Their 
growth and decay i. 6$, 
See. Their identity i. 66. 
Coexi (lent emotions i. 72, 
&-€. Emotions finiilar 
and di/Hmilar i. 73. Com- 
plex emotions i. 73. Ef- 
fects of iimilar coexiflent 
emotions i. 73. it. 298. 
Eft'ects of diflimilar coex- 
iftent emotions i. 76. ii. 
279. Influence of emo- 
tions upon our percepti- 
ons» opinions, and belief 
i. 91, &c. 106. 107. 178. 
ii. 146. 163. 16$, &c- 
Emotions refemble their 
caufes i. 108, &c. Emo- 
tion of grandeur i. 1299 
'Sec. of lublimity i. 129. 
A low emotion i. 136 
Emotion of laughter ch. 
7. of ridicule i, 169 
Emotions when contrail- 
«d (hould not be too flow 
nor too quick in their 
fucceQion u 186. Emo- 
tions raifed, by the ^ne 
arts ought to be contrail- 
ed in fucceflion !. 186. 
Emotion of congruity i. 
212. of propriety i. 212 
Emotions produced by 
human anions i. 219 
Ranked aocording to their 
dignity i. 220. Externa) 
figns of emotions ch. 15. 
Attractive and repulfive 
emotions i. 275. What 
•tmotions do beil in fuc* 



ceffion, what in conju)iC« 
tion ii. 278. What emo« 
tions are raifed by the 
productions of manufac* 
tures fi. 290, Note, Man 
is pai&ve with regard to 
his emotions if. 324. We 
-are confcious of emotions 
as in the heart ii. 324. 

Emphafis defined ii. 93^ 
Note. Ought never to 
be but upon words of 
importance ii. 62. 94. 

Eceid) its unity of action 
ii. 260. 

Englifh plays) generally ir- 
regular ii. 274. Engliik 
comedies generally licen* 
tious i. 27. 

Englifh tongue) too rough 
11. 9. In Englifh words 
the long fyllable is put 
early ii, 7. Noie. Englifii 
tongue more ^rave and 
fedate in its tone than the 
French ii. 96. 9Ute, Pe- 
culiarly <}ua]ified for per- 
fonification ii. 1 50. Notf^ 

Entablature ii. 305. 

Envy) defined i. 18. How 
generated i. 68. Why it 
IS perpetual i. 70. It 
magnifies every bad qua- 
lity in its objeft i 93. 

Epic poem) no improbable 
fa6l ought to be admitted 
i. 57. 58. Machinery in 
it has a bad eflfed i. 58* 
59. It doth not always 
reje^ ludicrous images i. 
i88. Its commencement 
ought to be modeft and 
<^ fimple 
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fimpls iL 207^ In what 
refped it dUFers froia a 
tragedy, ii. 235. 236. Dif- 
tnguiflied into pathetic 
mod moral iL 237. Its 
Ipood eStSts ii, 238. Com- 
paoed with, tragedy as to 
the fmfc^ects. proper for 
eadLii. 239. How far 
• It maj borrow from hif- 
tory ii. 244. Rule for 
dividing it into parts ii. 

MS- 
Epic poetry ch. 22. 

Epicurus) cenfured ii. 327. 

Spifode) in aji biftorical 
poem ii. 252* Requifices 
li. 252. 

Epiftles.dedicatory) cenfur- 
ed i. 207. 208. N^f* 

Epithets) redundant ii. 229. 

£piti!Uii8.ii.'Li5. 

B£ky on man) criticifed ii. 

Bifaeem) love of i» 1 1 7. 1 42. 

Efther) of Racine ceafured 

, i. 306 310. 

Eunuch) of Terence cen- 
fured .i^ 323. 

Euripides) cenfured- i. 522. 
ii. 265. 

Evergreens) cut in the Aupe 
of animais ii 283, &c. 

Efl^ of e34>erieace with 
refpedt to tafte in the fine 
arts ii« 321. N^t. 

S](preiEon) elevated » low i. 
137* ExpreiBoo that iias 
noldiikiBct meaning 1.3 28. 
Meoiben of a fentence 
expreOiog a refemhjaace 
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betwixt two objects, 
ought to refeoible each 
other ii. 23, &c. Force 
of expreflion by fufpend- 
ing the thought till the 
dofe ii. 50. 

External obje6ts) their rea- 
lity i. 48. 49. 

External fenfes) diflioguifli- 
ed iilto two kinds i. i. 
Intr. External fenfe if. 

External figns) ofemotioni 
and paiiions ch. 1 5. Ex- 
ternal (igns of pailion, 
what emotions they raife 
in a fpe^tor i. 6o» &c. 

Eye-fight) influenced by 
^paluon i. 106. 107. 178. 
180. 

Face) though uniformity 
prevail in the human face, 
yet every face is diftin- 
euiihable from another 
1. 205. 

Faculty) by which we know 
paflion trom its externa) 
iigns i. 212. 

Fairy Queen^ criticifed ii. 
182. 

Falie quantity) painful to 
the ear it. 79. 

Fame) love of i, 1 1 7. 

Familiarity) its effect i . 68. 
1 59. ii. 192. it wears of 
by abfence i. 164. 

Bafliion) its influence ac- 
counted for ir 36. FaHb- 
ion is in acontiniied flux 
i. 126. 

Fear) explained i. 44^ Arc. 

Rifes 
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Rifes often to its utmoft 
pitch in an inftftnt i. 68. 
Pear ftriiing from affedion 
or averiion i. 69. Fear 
is infedtious i. no. 

Feeling) its diifereot (ignifi. 
cations ii. 324. 

Fiction) emotions raifed by 
fiction i. 48, &c. 

Figure) beauty of i. 1&2. 
Definition of a regular 
figure ii. 333, &c. 

Figures) fome paOIons fa- 
voBrable to figutative ex- 
preiHon i. 314. ii. 131.: 
Figures ch. ao. Figure 
of fpeech ii. 153, &c. 
171. 190, &c. Figures' 
were of old much drained 
ii. 117. 181. 

final caufe) defined i. 222 
Final caufe of our fenfe 
of ocder and connecition 
i. 12. of the fympathetic 
emotion of virtue i. 33. 
of the inftioctive paffion 
of fear i. 44. 45. of the 
inftindive pa (lion of anger 
i. 48. of ideal prefence i. 
$69 &c. of the power 
that fiction has over the 
mind i, 58. of emotions 
and paffions i. iio» Sec. 
of the cooimunicatioB of 
paflion to related objects 
1. 1 1 7. of regularity, 
uniformity, order, and 
iimplicity i. 123. of pro- 
portion i. 1 23. of beauty 
i. 12.7. Why certain 
ol>je4;ts are neither plea* 
fant.nor painful i. 134. I 



135. 1 $4. of tlie pleafuTC 
we have in motion and 
force i. 158. of curiofity 
i 1 59. of wonder i. 166. 
of mrprife i. 167* of the 
principle that prompts us 
to perfect every work i. 
182. of the pleafure or 
pain that refults from the 
different cicjcumftances of 
a train t>f perceptions i. 
197, &c. of congruity 
and propriety i. 21 $» kc» 
of dignity and meannefs 
i. 225. of habit i. 26 1» 
&c. of the external figns 
of pailion and emotion i. 
27-1. 277, &c. Why ar- 
ticulate founds fingly a. 
greeable are always a« 
greeable in conjunctioa 
ii. 6 7. of the pleafure 
we have in language ii. 
231. of our reliih for 
various ' proportions m 
quantity fi. 296. Why 
delicacy of talk is with 
held from the bulk of 
mankind ii. 313. of our 
conviction of a common 
ftandard in every fpecies 
of beings ii. ji6. of u* 
nifermity of tafle in the 
fine arts ii. 3ii5. 317. 
Why the fenfe of a right 
and « wrong in the fine 
arts is lefs clear than the 
ftnfe of a right and wrong 
in actions M. 319. Final 
caufe of greater impor- 
tftnce than the efficient 
caufe i. 222. 

0,2 Fine 
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Fine arts) defined t. 4. 9. 
Intr, A fabject of rca- 
foning i. 5. /«/r. Educa- 
tion promoted by the 
fine arts i. 5. 6. Intr. ii. 
290. The fine arts a 
great fupport to morality , 
i. 6y He. Intr. W. 290. 
311, &c. Their emotions 
ought to be conrrafted in 
fuccefTion i. 1 86. Unifbr- 
niity and variety in the 
fine arts i. 199. Conii- 
dered with refpect to 

• dignity i. 222. How far 
they may be regulated by 
cuftom i. 263. None of 
them are imitative but 
. painting and fculpture ii. 
3. Aberrations from a 
true tafte in thefe arts ii. 
318. Who qualified to 
be judges in the fine arts 
ii. 320. 

Fluid) motion of fluids i. 

Foot) the effect that fylla- 
bles cofleded into feet 
have upon the ear ii. 28. 
Mufical feet defined ii. 
69. Note. A lift of verfe 
feet ii. 114. 

Force) produces a feeling 
that refembles tt i. 108. 
Force ch. 5. Moving 
force!. 155. Force gives 
a pleafure differing from 
that of motion i. 1 5 j. It 
contributes to grandeur 
i. 1 56. 

ForeigR) preference given 
to foreign curiofiti«8 i. 
165. 



Fountains) in what form 
they ought to be ii. 286. 

French dramatic writcfs) 
criticifed i. 287. Nott. 
307. ii. 274. 

French ver(e) requires 
rhyme ti. in. 

French language) more live- 
ly to the ear than the 
Engl i ft ii. 96- Note. In 
French words the laft 
fy liable generally Jong 
and accented ii. 96. Note, 

Friendfhip) confidered with 
refpect to dignify and 
meannefs i. 22 >. 222*. 

Gallery) why it appeara 
longer than it is in te^Wtj 
ii. 282. Is not an agree- 
able figure of a rooua ii*. 
299. 

Games) public games of 
the Greeks \. 1 56. 

Gardening)' a fine garden 
gives luftre to the owner 
1, 37. Note. Grandeur of 
manner in gardening i. 
1 46. I ts emo tions ought 
to be contrafled in fuc- 
cefCon i. 186. A fmail 
garden fhouid be confined 
to a fingle expreffion i. 
187. ii. 276. A garden 
near a great city mould 
have an air of folitude i. 
1 87* A garden in a wild 
country (houid be gay and 
fplendid i. 187. Gar- 
dening ch. 24. What 
emotions can be rarfed 
by it W. 276. Its eaK>ti. 

ons 
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oils compared v^ith thofe 
of architecture ii. 276 
Simplictty ought to be 
the governing ttfte. li. 
277. Wherein the unity 
of a garden confifti ii. 
279. 280. Ho«r far 
ihould regularity be ftu- 
died in it li. a9o. Risfem* 
blance carried too far in 
It ii. 280 Note* Gran- 
deur in gardening li 181 
Every unnatural t>bject 
ought to be rejected ii. 
283. Diftant and faint 
imitations difpleafe ii. 
283. Winter garden ii. 
287. The effect of giving 
play to the imagination 
ii. 289. Gardening in- 
fpires benevolence ii 290. 
And contributes to recti- 
tude of manners ii. 311. 

Genera] idea) there cannot 
be fttch a thing it 330. 
Note. 

Geneial terms) ihoutd be 
avoided in compofitions 
for amufement i. 146. ii. 
223. 

General theorems) why a- 
gfeeable i. 22$. 

Generic habit) defined i. 
256. 

Genefofity) why of greater 
dignity than juflicei. 220. 

Genus) defined ii. 338. 

Geftures) that accompany 
the didlerent paifions 1. 
267. 268. 270. 271; 

Gierjafaleme liberata) ceo- 

f fmed ii. 248. 251. 



Globe) a beautiful figtift i. 
201. 

Good-nature) why of left 
dignity than courage or 
generofity i. 220. 

Gothic tower) its beauty ii. 
292. Gothic form of 
buildings ii. 361. 

Government) natural foun- 
dation of fubiniflion to 
governrnent i. »i7. 

Grace ch. it. Grace of 
motion i. 1 58. Grace a- 
nalyfed i^ 224, &c. 

Grandeur and fublimity ch.' 
4. Diftinguifhed from 
beauty i. 1 30. Grandeur 
demands not (Iri6l re?u« 
larityi. 131. Regularity > 
order, and prbportion, 
contribute to grandeur i» 
1 3 1 . Real and Bgu rative 
grandeur intimately con- 
nected i. 13^. Grandeur 
of manner i, 1 43, Gran- 
tieur may be employed 
indirectly to humble the 
mind L 148. Suits ill; 
with wit and ridicule i. 
187. Fixes the attention . 
i. 190. Figurative gran-v 
deur diftiogut/hed from, 
: figurative elevation ii. 
128. Grandeur in gar-, 
(tening ii. 281. Irregtf- 
larity and difproportion . 
increafe in appearance 
the fize of a building ii. 

Gratification) of paflion i; 
20. 29. 89 178. ii. 146,^ 
&C.J63. 166. Obftacles, 
Qj to. 
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to gratificattOQ ioflaaie a 
panion i. 69 

Gratitude) confidered with 
refpe^l to its gratification 
1. 71. Exerted upon the 
children of the benefa^or 
i. 93. Punifhinent of 
ingratitude i. 218. Gra* 
titude confidered with 
refpect to digoitj and 
meannefs i. 221. 

Greek words) finelycompo- 
fed of long and (hort 
fyllables ii. 107. 

Grief) oiagDifies its caufe i 
94. Occaiions a falfe 
reckoning of time i. 104. 
Is infectious i. 1 09. When 
ioioioderate isfilent i.3.1 2. 

Grofs |>leafure i. 64. 

Group) natural objects rea. 
dily form themfelves into 
groups i. 206. 

Guido) cenfured \u 187* 

Habit ch. 14. Prevails in 
old age i. 190. Habit 
of application to bufioefs 
i. 194. 196. 199.. Coo- 
vects pain into pleafure i. 
198. 199. Diftinguifhed 
from cultomi. 250. Puts, 
the rich and poor . upon a 
level L 162. 

Harmony) or coacocd ii> 
objects of fight i. 74. 
Harmony dillinguiihed 
from melody ii. 66. Note^ 

Hatred) how produced i. 
69. Signifies oiore com- 
nionly affection than paf- 
iion 1^69. Its endurance 
h 70- 
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Hearing) in hearing we feel 
no tinpref&oa ii. 325. 

Henriade) cenfured ii. 21 1. 
244.251. 

Hexameter) Virgil's Hexa- 
meters extremely meio* 
dious, thofe of Horace 
feldom fo iK 66. And 
the reafoa why thej are 
not ii. 77. Structure of 
an hexameter line ii. 69. 
Rules for its flrudure ii.^ 

69. 70. Mufical paufes 
in an hexameter line ii. 

70. Note, Wherein its 
melody confifts ii. 77. 

Hiatus) defined ii. 7. 

Hippolytus) of Euripides 
cenfured i. 309. ii. 271. 
272. 

Hiftory) why the hifiory of 
heroes and conquerors is 
lingular I y agreeable i. 32* 
140. By what mean« 
does hiftory raife our paf- 
fions I. 5a. 53. It rejeds. 
poetical images ii« 206. 

Hi ft or y painfting. See paint* 
ing. 

Homer) defective in order 
and conne6tioQ i. 8. His 
language finely fuited to 
his fubjeQ ii. 221. H» 
repetitions defended iL 
Z27. His poems in a 
great meaftire dramatic ii. 
237. Cenfured ii. 250* 

Hope i. 69. 

Horace) defiedtive in con- 
nection i. 8. His hexa- 
meters not melodious ii. 
66.. Their defects point** 
cd out ii. 77. 

Horrof 
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Horror) objects of horror 
Should be bani/hed from 
poetry and painting ii. 

Houfe) a fine howfe gives 
luftre to the owner i. 37. 
Nofe. 

Human nature) a coroph'ca. 
ted machine t. 13. 

Humanity) thefineft temper 
of mind i. 64. 

Humour) defined i. 229^ 
Humour in writing dif- 
tinguiihed> from humour 
in character i. 229. 

Hjperbole i. 149. ii. 165., 
&c. 

Hippobachius ii. 114. 

, Iambic verfe) its modulati- 
on faint ii. 66» 

Iambus ii. 114. 

Jane Shore) ceafured i. 292, 
&c. 302. 

Idea) not fo eafily remem- 
bered as a perception is 
i. 103. Succeffiqn of i- 
deasi. 189. Pleafureand 
pam of ideas in a train i. 
194, &c. Idea of me- 
morydefined ir. 326. Can- 
not be 'innate ii. 327. 
Note. There are no ge- 
neral ideas ii. 328. Note, 
Idea of an objeft of fight 
liiore diftinct than of any 
other object ii. 331 . Ide- 
as diilinguiflied into three 
kinds ii. 332. Ideas of 
imagination not fo plea- 
fant as idea» of memory 

i^'33P^ 
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Ideal prefence i, 50, &c. 
raifed by theatrical re- 
prcfentation i. 54. raifed 
by painting i. 54. 

Ideal fyftem ii. 327. Note, 

Identity of a pailion or of 
an emotion i. 66. 

Jet deau i. 156. ii. 283. 
284. 

Jingle of words ii. 102. 108. 

Iliad) criticifed ii. 260. 

Images) the lile of poetry 
and rhetoric!. 52. 57.146. 

Imagination) not always at 
rell even in deep i. 168. 
The great inftrument oC 
recreation i. 168. To 
give pky to it has a good 
etftdl in gardening ii. 288;. 
Its power in fabiicating 
images ii. 332. 336. A- 
greeablenefs of ideas of 
imagination ir. ^^6» 

Imitation) we naturally imi- 
tate virtuous actions i. 
IQ9. Not thofe that are 
vicious i. 110. Inarticu- 
late founds imitated in 
words ii. 55. None of 
the fine arts imitate na- 
ture except painting and 
fculpture ii. 3. The a- 
^reeablenefs of imitation 
overbalances the difa- 
greeablenefs of the fub* 
ject ii. 231. Diftant and 
faint imitations difpieafe 
ii. 283. 

Imprcffion) made on the or- 
gan of fenfc i. i. Intf\ 
ii. 325. Succellive im- 

preifions ii. ii* 

Iropro* 
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Impropriety) io tction rai- 
fes contempt i. 169. Its 
pair '.mem i. 213 214 

Impiil *■ J a ilrong impulie 
fucceeuing a weak, makes 
a double impreffion : a 
weak impulfe fucceeding 
' a itrong, makes fcarce a- 
ny imprciHon ii. 11. 

Infinite (eries) becomes dif- 
agreeable when prolong, 
ed i. 181. Note. 

Innate idea) there cannot 
be fuch a thing ii. 330. 

Inftin£t) we a£l fome times 
by ioftind i 21. 44, &c 

Inftrumeot) the means or 
inflriiment conceived to 
be the agent ii. 171. 

Intelledual pleafure i. 2. 
Intr. 

Internal fenfe ii. 323. 

Intrinfic beautv i. 120. 

Intuitive conviction) of the 
veracity of our ienfes i 
48. of the dignity of hu- 
inaa nature i. 220. ii. 
316. of a common na- 
ture or (landard in every 
fpecies of beings ii. 3*4 
of this ftandard being in- 
variable ii. 314. and of 
its being perfe^ or right 
ii. 314. Intuitive con> 
vidion that the external 
iigns of paOion are natu- 
ral» and alfo that they are 
the fame in all men i. 
275. 276. 

Intuitive knowledge) of ex- 
ternal objects i. 48. 
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Tnveriion) and inverted ftjie 
defcribed ii. 35, &c. In- 
verfion gives force sad 
Hvefinefsto the exprcffion 
byfufpending thethonzht 
till the clofe ii 50. ln« 
verfion how regulated ii.. 
53. 54. Beautiea of in* 
veifion ii. $3- 54. Inver- 
fion favourable to paofcs 
ii. 87 Full fcope for it 
in blank verle ii. 104. 

Involuntary figns) of pafii- 
on i. 267. 271. 

fonicus ii. 115. 

Joy) its caole i. 29. 69.. 
Infectious i. 109. Con- 
fidered with refpect to 
dignity and meannefs i. 
221. 

Fphigenia) of Racine cen« 
fured i. 264* 

Ipbigenia in Tauris) cenfn- 
red i. 322. ii. 271. 272. 

Irony) defined i. 232. 

(taliao tongue) too fmooth 
ii.9. N^t; Italian words 
finely diverfified by long 
and (hort fyllables ii. 7. 

Judgment) and memory in . 
perfe6lion» feldom united « 
1. 4. 5. Judgment fel- 
dom united with wit i. 5. 

Julius Casfar) of Shakefpear 
cenfured i. 311. 

Judice) of lefs dignity than 
generofity os. courage i. 
220. 

Kent) his (kill in sardeniog 
ii. 279. 

Key note. 
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Key note ii. 6i. 67. 68. 

Kitchen- garden ii. 275. 

Knowledge)incuitive know- 
ledge of external objefts, 
]. 48. Its pleafures ne- 
ver decay i. 261. 

Labyrinth) in a garden ii. 

~ 284. 

Landfcape) why fo agreea- 
ble i. 74. 206. More a- 
ffreeable when compre- 
hended under one view 
ii. 282. A landfcape in 
painting ought to be Con 
fined to a (ingle exprellion 
i. 187. Contrail ought 
to prevail in it i. 200 

Language) power of lan- 
guage to raife emotions, 
whence derived i. 5 1 . 56. 
Language of paflion ch 
1 7. Ought to be fuited 
to the fentiments i. 282. 

314. 315. 316L broken 
and interrupted i. 314 
of impetuous paflion i. 
3 16 of languid paffion i. 
316 of calm emotions i. 

315. of turbulent pa(Ii- 
ons 1316. Examples of 
language elevated above 
the tone of the fenciment 
i. 324 OPfanguage. too 
artificial or too figurative 
i. 325. coa light or airy 
i. 326 Language how 
far imitative ii. 3. Its 
beauty with refpe^t to 
iignification it. 4. 1 2» C^r. 
Its beauty with refpedt to 
founds ii. 5i Cfr. It ought 



to correfpond to the fub- 
ject ii. 16. 219. Itsflruc- 
ture explained il. 29 ^o, 
l^c. Beauty of language 
from a re^mblance be- 
twixt found and fignifica- 
tion ii. 3. 54, &fr. The 
character of a language 
depends on the character 
of the nation whofe lan- 
guage it is ii. 96 Notr, 
The force of language 
confiils in ratling com- 
plete images i. 56. J7. ii. 
209. Its power o\ pro- 
ducing pleafant emotions 
ii. .231. Without lan- 
guage man would fcarce 
be a rational being ii.341. 
Latin tongue) finely di ver- 
ified with long and (horc 
(yllables ii. 107. 
L'avare) of Moliere cenfu- 

red i. 309. 
Laughter i. 168. 
Laugh of derilioa or fcor» 

i. 214. 
Law) defined i. 2t6. 217. 
Laws of human nature) ne- 
ceiTary fuccefllon of per- 
ceptions i. I. 189. We 
never act but through 
the impulfe of defire i. 
19. 1 10. An object iofes 
its relilh by familiarity i. 
68. Palfions fudden in 
their growth are equally 
fudden in their decay i. 
70. 254. Every paflion 
ceafes upon obtaining its 
ultimate end i. 70. An 
agreeable caufe produ- 

ceth 
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oeth ftlwajs a pleafant 
emotion* and a difagree- 
able caufe a painfal e> 
motion i. i ii. 

Laws of motion) agreeable 
i. 125. 

Les Fieres ennemies) of 
Racine cenfured i. 298. 

Lewis XIV. of France] cen 
fared i. 208. Sote. 

Lex talionis] upon what 
principle founded i. 1 84. 

Line) dennition of a regular 
line ii. 333. 

Littlenefs) is neither plea- 
fant nor painfal i. 134. 
Is connected with refpedt 
and humilitj i. 268. N^e. 

Livj) cenfured ii. 14. 

Locke) cenfured ii. 327. 
Note. 

Logic) caufe of its obfcu- 
rity and intricacy i. 277. 

Logio) improper in this cli^ 
mate ii. 294. 

Love) to children account* 
ed for i. 38. The love a 
man bears to his country 
explained i. 40. Love 
produced by pity i. 42. 
Love gradual i. 68. It 
iignifies more commonly 
arrection than palGon i. 
69. Love inflamed by 
the caprices of a miftrefs 
i 70. Its endurance i. 
7 1 , To a lover abfence 
appeal's long i. 1 00. Love 
aifumes the qualities of 
its object i. 109 when 
exceflive becomes felfiih 
i. 128. (Confidered with 
rcfpect to dignity and 
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meannefs i. 221. feldom 
conftant when founded oa 
exquifite beauty i «259. 
ill reprefented in French 
plays i. 307. when immo- 
derate is (ilent i. 313- 
Lov^ for love) cenfured iL 

261. 

Lownefs is neither pleafant 
nor painful i. 134. 

Lucan) too minvte in fa is 
defcri prions i. 14$. cen- 
fured ii. 237. 

Ludicrous i. 168. may be 
introduced into aa epic 
poem i. 1 88* 

Lutrin) cenfured for incon- 
gruity i. no. charafte- 
rifed i. 227. 

Luxury) conupta our tafte 
ii. 320. 

Machinery) ought to be ex- 
cluded from an epic poecn 
i. 57. ii. 247. does well 
in a builefque poem i. 58. 

Malice) how ^nerated i. 
68* Why it ts perpetual 
i. 70. 

Man) a benevolent as well 
as a felfifh being i. 112. 
fitted for focietj i. 117. 
Conformity of the nature 
of man to his external 
circumllancesi. 134. 1 J4. 
1 58. 208. 279. Man in- 
tended to be more adive 
than contemplative 1.222. 
The different branches of 
his internal conftitution 
finely fuited to each othec 
ii. 296. 317. \ 

Mannersy, 
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Manner8)^or8 and refined 
1.65. 'fte bad tendency 
of rovigh And l^lunt man- 
ners i. 278. Note, Mo- 
dern manners make a poor 
figure in an epic poem 
ii. 244. 

Manufaaures) the efFcft of 
their produdtions with re • 
fpect to morality ii. 290. 
NoU. 

Marvellous) in epic poetry 
ii. 250. 

Means) the means or inftro* 
ment conceived to be the 
agent ii. 171, &fc*. 

Meafure) natural meafure 
of time i. 100, He, of 
fpace i. 10$, He, 

Meaux) Bifiiop of, cenfured 
i. 186. 

Medea) of Euripides cen- 
fured ii. 271. 
Melody or modulation defi- 
ned ii. 64. dilHnguiihed 
f^pm harmony ii. 66. 
Note. In £ngli(h heroic 
rerfc are four different 
forts of melody ii. 80. 95. 
Melody of blank * verfe 
fuperior to that of rhyme, 
and even to that of hex- 
ameter ii, 106. 

Members of a period) have 
a fine effedt placed in an 
increafing feries ii. 1 1 1 2- 

Memory) and judgment in 
perfedion feldom united 
I 4. 5. Memory and wit 
often united i. ^. greater 
with refped to percepti- 
ons than ideas i. 103. 
Memory ii. 326. 
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Merry wives of Wind for) 
its double plot well con- 

V, trrvedii. 255. 

Metaphor ii. 171, He. In 
early compofitions of na- 
tions we find metaphors 
much drained ii. 181. 

Metre ii. 77. 

Mile) the computed miles 
are longer in a barren 
than in a populous coan« 
try i. 104. 

Milton) his ftyle much in- 
verted ii. 104. The de- 
feat of his verfi neat ion is 
the want of coincidence 
betwixt thepaufesof the 
kn^ and found ii. 107. 
The beauty of Milton's 
comparifons ii. 124. 125. 

Moderation) in our defires 
contributes the moft to 
happinefs i. 128. 

Modern manners) make a 
poor figure in an epic 
poem ii. 244. 

Modification)defined ii.338« 

Modulation) defined ii. 65. 

Moloifus) ii. 114. 

Monofyllables) Engliih, ar- 
bitrary as to quantity ii. 

78. . 

Moral duties. See Duties. 

Morality) a right and a 
wrong tafte in morals ii. 
^15. Aberrations from 
us true flandard ii. 318. 

Moral feafe i. 1 5. Our paf- 
iions as well as a£tions 
are governed by it i. 62. 

Moral tragedy ii. 237. 

Motion) requires the con- 

ftant 
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ftaot exertion of an ope- 
rating caufe i. 66. pro- 
dudtive of feelings that 
refemble it i. io8. Its 
laws agreeable i. 225 
. Motion and force ch. 5 
What emotions are the 
moft agreeable i. 1 54 Re- 
gular motion!. 155 Ac- 
celerated motion i 155. 
Upward motion i. 155. 
Undulating motion i. I 55. 
, Motion or fluids i. 155. 
A body moved neither a- 
greeable nordifngreeable 
I. 155. The pleafure of 
motion differs from that 
of force i. 155. Grace of 
motion!. 158. Motions 
of the human body i. 1 58. 

Motive) defined i. 21. A 
felfifh motive arifing from 
a focial principle !. 22. 
Nete. 

Movement) applied (igura 
tivdly to melody ii. 57. 

Mount) artificial ii. 285. 

Mourning Bride) cenfured 
i. 299. 309. ii. 224. 268. 
274 

Mullc) paflions raifed by in- 
(Irumental mufichave not 
an objed i. 32. Mufic 
difpofes the heart to va- 
rious pailions ii. 270. 
refined pleafures of mu- 
fic i. 26. Vocal diftin- 
guifhedfrom inftrumental 
1. 81, What fubjc£ts pro- 
per for vocal mufic 181, 
i^c. Sentimental mufic i. 
8i. Note, Sounds fit. to 
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accompany difagreeab^e 
paflions, csinnot be muli- 
cal i. 81. Note. What 
variety proper 1. 199. 
Mufic betwixt the a^s of 
a play 9 the advantages 
that may be drawn from 
it ii. 270. It refines our 
nature 1. 26. 

Mufical inftruments) their 
diiferent efFeds upon the 
mind !. 141. 

Mufical meafure) defined 11. 
64. 65. 

Narration) it animates a nar- 
rative to reprefent things 
pallasprefent i. 55. Nar- 
ration and deicriptioa 
ch. 21. .It animates a 
narrative to make it dra- 
matic ii. 223. 237. 

Nation) defined ii. 341, &c. 

Note) a high note and a 
low note in mufiq 1. 138* 

Noun ii. 30. 

Novelty) foon degenerates 
into familiarity i. 70. 
Novelty and the unex* 
pe£ied appearance of ob- 
jects ch. 6, Novelty a 
pleafant emotion i. 160, 
&c. didinguifiied frond 
^variety i. 164. its differ- 
ent degrees it 164, &c. 
fixes the attention i. 190. 

Number) defined ii. 296. 

Numerus) defined ii. 65^ 

Obje<El) of a pafiion defined 
i. 19. dillinguifhed into 
general and particular i. 

'9. 
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19. An agreeable objcdt 
produceth a pleafant e- 
motion, and a d I (agreea- 
ble object a painful emo- 
tion 1. 111. Attra^ivc 
object i III. Repulfive 
objea i. n I. Objeds of 
fight the raoft complex i. 
119. Objedts that arc 
neither agreeable nor dif- 
agreeablei. 134. 154. 155 
Natural ohjeds readily 
form themfelves into 
groups i. 206. An objed 
rerminaring an opening in 
a wood, appears doubly 
diftant ii. £8£. Objedl 
defined it 323. Objeds 
-of externa) fenft in what 
place perceived li. 3^23 . 
324. Objeds of internal 
fenfe ii. 324 All obje^s 
of iigbt are complex ii. 
331. .339. Objedis (iniple 
and complex it. 340. 

Obftacles) to gratification 
inBame a paflion i. 69. 

Old Bachelor) cenfured ii. 
261. 

Opera) cenfured i. 210. 

Opinion) inBuenced by paf- 
fion i. 91, ^c. ii. 146. 
iniuenced by propenfity 
i. 99 influenced by affec- 
-tioB i. 99. Why differing 
-from me in opinion is diC 
agfeeable ii. 31;. Opi- 
nion defined ii. 337. 

Oration) of Cicero />ro /Ir- 
cbiafatta cenfured ii 52. 

Orchard ii. 286. 

Order i. 5, Hq, 125. ii. 335. 
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Pleafure we have in ortJer 
i. 7 ncceflary in all com- 
.poiitions i. 8. Senfe of 
order has an influence up- 
on our paflions i. 41 . Or- 
der and proportion con- 
tribute to grandeur i.129. 
When a lift of many par- 
ticulars is brought into a 
period, in what order 
fliould they be placed ? 
ii. 48, Gff. Order in fta» 
ting fadts it.'26o; 

Organ of fciife i. i, /«/•*. 

Organic pleafure i. i . 2, ^c* 
Intr, 

Orlando Puriofo) cenfirred 
ii. 260, 

Ornament) ought 'to be 
fuited to the fubjed u 
209,'C2fr. Redundant or- 
naments onght to be a- 
voided ii. 205 206. Or- 
namentsdiftinguifhed Into 
what are merely fuch» 
and what have relation 
to ufe ii. 302. Allegori- 
cal or emblematic orna* 
ments ii. 309. 

Oifian excels in drawing 
charaders ii. 215. 

Othello) cenfured ii. 234. 

Ovid) cenfured i. 201. 

I Pzon ii. 1 1 c. 

Pain) ceflation of pain ex- 
tremely pleafant i. 30. 
Pain, voluntary and invo- 
luntary i 64. 65. Differ- 
ent efledts of pain upon 
the temper i. 65. Social 
pain lefs feveu than fel. 
R fifli 
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fiih i. 65. Pain of a train 
of perceptiont in certain 
circttmftancei i. 1 94. Pain 
leflena bj cuftoai i. 260. 
ii. jij. Pain of want i. 
261. 

Painful emotions and paiE- 

. oni u ^9a &r. 

painting) power of painting 
to move ottr paflions 1. 
j6. Its power to enrage 

. our belief i. 57. what 
degree of variety is requi. 
lite !• 199* A pidure 
ought to be fo iimple as 
to be feen at one view i. 

: 200. In grotefque paint* 
ing the figures oueht to 
be finally in hinoiical 

fnintiag as g[^eat as the 
ife i. ii8. Grandeur of 
Oianner in painting i. 146. 
A landfcape admits not 
vaiiet/ of ezpreflion i. 
1 87. Painting is an imi- 

. tation of nature ii. 3. In 
hiftory .painting the prin. 
cipal figure ought to be 
in the bed light ii. 225. 

, A good pi^ure agreeable 
though the fubjeS be dif- 
tgfeeable ii* 230. Ob- 
jects, that ftrike terror 
have a fine effed in paint- 
ing Ii. 232. Obje^ of 
^faorrpr ought not to be 
reprefented ii 233. Uni- 
ty of a£iion in a picture 
11. 262. What emotions 
can be raifed by painting 
ii. 276. 
Panic), caufc Qf it i. 109. 
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Paradife loft) the ridmers 
of its melody iL 104. 
cenfured ii. 245. 
Parallelogram) its beauty i. 

124. 
Parody) defined!. 233.288. 

289. Note. 
Particles ii. 87. not capable 

of an accent ii. 93. 
Paffion) no plea fu re of ex. 
ternal fente denominated 
a paflion except of feeing 
and hearing i. 1 2. Paffion 
diftinguiflied from emoti- 
on i. 18, (ic. Objects of 
paffion i. 19. Paflions 
diilinguifhed into infkinc- 
tive and deliberative i. 
21. 44» Uc, what, are 
felfi^, what focial i. 21. 
what diifociari. 23. Paf- 
fion communicated to re- 
lated objects i. 3$» i^c. 
ii. 44. 56. 73. 93. 149. 
192. Generated by a 
complex object i« 40. A 
paffion paves the way to 
others of a fimilar tone 
i. 42. A paffion paves the 
way to others in the fame 
tone i. 42. Paffion raifed 
by painting i 54. Paffi* 
ons confidered as plea&nt 
or painful, agreeable oc 
difagreeabie 1.. 62, l^c. 
Our paffions governed by 
the moral fenie i. 62. So- 
cial paffions more pleafant 
and lefs painful than the 
felfifh i. 64. Paffions are 
infectious i. 62. are refi* 
ned or gfofs i. 64. Their 
interrupted 
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interrupted exiftence i. 
65, Wf. Their growth 
and decay i 67, w*. The 
identity of a paCfioQ i. 66. 
The bulk of our paifions 
are the affections of love 
or hatred inflamed into a 
pailion i. 69. Paffions have 
a tendency to excefs i. 
69 Paifions f well by op 
poficion i. 69. A paffion 
fudden in growth is fud- 
den in decay i. 70. A 
padion founded on an o- 
Tiginal propenfity endures 
for life i. 71. founded on 
affection or aver (ion is 
fubject to decay 1.71. A 
paffion ceaies upon at- 
taining its ultimate ^nd i. 
70. Coexiftent paifions 
i. 7a, ^c. Paffions iimiiar 
and diffimilar i. 84. Fluc- 
tuation of paffion i. 84, 
&c* 290. Its influence 
upon our perceptions, 
opinions, and belief i. 91 . 
(^c, loi. 107. 178. 180. 
ii. 146. 163. 16$. 171, 
^c. Paffions attractive 
and repulfive i. 1 1 1 . 275. 
Prone to their gratiBca- 
tion i. 118. Paifions 
ranked according to their 
dignity i. zzo^^c. Social 
paifions of greater dignity 
than felBHi i. 1^4. Exter- 
nal fignsof paffions ch 1 5. 
Our paffions iliould be 

E>verned by reafon i. 294. 
anguage of paffion ch. 
fj. A paffion when im - 



moderate is filent i. 31 2. 
3 1 3 Language of pnf^ < i 
broken and interrii/ • • 
3i4.Whatpaffiopf 
of figurative exp- effion i. 
315. ii. 130. 132. Lan- 
guage proper for impetu- 
ous paffion i. 316. for 
melancholy i. 316. for 
calm emotions i* 3 16. for 
turbulent paffion i. 316* 
In certain paffions the 
mind is prone to befh>w 
fenfibility upon things in- 
animate ii. 130. 1 46. 
With regard to paffion 
man is paffive ii. 324. We 
are confcious of paffions 
as in the heart ii. 324. 

Paffionate) perfonification 
ii. 151. 

Paffive fubjed)^ defined iit. 

Pathetic tragedy !?. 227. 

Paufe) panfes neceffary for 
three different purpofea, 
ii. 67. Mufical paufes ia 
an hexameter line ii. 71. 
Mufical paufes ought to 
coincide with thofe in the 
fenfe ii, 73. 74, What 
mufical paufes are eflen- 
tiat ip Engliih heroic verfe 
ii. 80. RuJes concerning 
them it. 81. Paufe that 
concludes a couplet ii. 88.. 
Paufe and accent have a 
mutual influence ii. 98.* 

Pedeflal) ought to be fpa- 
ringly ornamented ii, 303. 

Perceptions) more eafily re- 
I membered tbaa i^s u 
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toj. Soec^ilion of per- 
ceptioos i. I. 189. tin* 
connected perceptions 
find not eafy adofitctftoce 
to the mind i. 190. 194. 
Pleafure and pain of per- 
ceptions in a train i. 194, 
t^c. Perception defined 
ii. 324. Original and fe- 
condary ii. 326» C^r. Sim- 
ple and complex li. 33a 

Period) has a fine effed 
when its members pro- 
ceed in the form of an 
iflcreafing feries ii. 11. In 
the periods of a difcourfe 
variety ought to be ilu- 
died ii. 12. DiiFerent 
thoughts ought not to be 
crowded into one period 
ii. 21. The fcene ought 
not to be changed in a 
period ii. 26. A period 
ib rarranged as to exprefs 
the fenfe dearly* feems 

. more mufical than where 
the fenfe is left doubtful 
ii. 41. In what part of 
the period doth a word 
make the greateft figure 
ii. 47. A period ought to 
be clofed with that word 
which makes the greateft 
ligureii. 48. When there 
is occafion to mention 

. many particulars, in what 
order ought they to be 
placed ii. 48, l^c. A fhort 
period is lively and fami- 

. liar, a long period grave 
and folemn ii. 52. Adif- 

. courfe ought not to com- 



mence with a long perrod 
ii. 52. 

Perfonification ii. 14^, t^c, 
Paflionate and deicriptive 
ii. 151. 

Pecfpicuity) a capital req«i- 
iite in writing ii. 14. Per- 
fpicuity in arrangement 
ii. 36. 

rhaniarm ii. 327 A^c/f. 

Pharfalia) cenfuied ii. 237. 

Phedra) of Racine cenfuied 
i. 26$. 3191 

Picture) i^ge parnttng. 

Pilafler) lefs beautiful tbaa 
a column ii. 305. 

Plodar) defective in order 
and connection i. 8. 

Pity) defined i. 18. apt to 
produce love i. 42. a4« 
ways painful, yet alwrnya 
agreeable i. 63. refembles 
its caufe t. 109. What 
are the proper fubjeds 
for raifing pity li. 240, 

Plain) a large plain, a beau* 
tiful object i. 1 07. 

Planetary fyftem) its beauty^ 
i. 154. 

Piautus) the liberty he takes 
as to place and time ii. 
273. 

Play) is a chain of connedt- 
ed Ia6t$, each Iceiie mak- 
ing a link ii. 261. 

Play of wo(ds) i 244. 326, 
(ffci gone into dilrepute 
i. 244. Compaiifbns that 
refolve into a play o£ 
words fi. 1409 £f«* 

Pleafant emotions and. (laf- 
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fion» 1. 59, t^c. Social I 
paffions more pleafant < 
than the felfi 111 i 64. Pica- 
fant pain explained i. 73. 

^74- 

Pleafure) pleafures of feeing 

and hearing ditlinguifhed 
from ihofe of the other 
fei^fea i. i^ t^c. Intr. 
pleafure of order i. 7. of 
connection i 7. Pleafures 
of tafte, touch, and fmell, 
not termed emots$ns or 
paffionsx.iz, Pleafure of 
a reverie i. 5a. 195. Plea- 
fures teBned and grofs i. 
64. Pleafure of a train of 
perceptions in certain cir- 
cumftances i. 194, He, 
Corporeal pleafure low, 
and fometimes mean i. 
221. Pleafures of the eye 
and ear never low or 
mean i. 221. Pleafures 
of the underftanding are 
high in point of dignity 
i. 122. Cuitom augments 
moderate pleafures, but 
dimintfhes thofe that are 
intenfe i. 260. Some 
pleafures felt internally, 
fome externally ii. 333. 

Poet) the chief talent of a 
poet who deals in the pa- 
thetic i. 267. 

Poetical flights) in what 
flace of mind they are| 
moil relifhed ii. 1 30. 13 1 j 

Poetry) grandeur of manner, 

in poetrv i. 1 42. &f . H^^ 
far variety is proper i. 

200. Obje6ts that itrike 
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terror have a fine 
in it ii. if^tf^c. Objeds 
of horror ought to be 
banifhed from it ii. 233;. 
Poetry has^ power oyer 
all the human afFedibos 
ii. 233. The moft fnc- 
cefsful in defcribing ob» 
je6ts of itght ir. 331. 

Polite behaviour i^ 65. 

Polygon) regular, its beau- 
ty i. 124. 

Polyfyllables) how far t- 
greeable to the ear it. 7. 
feldom have place in the 
conftru^ion of Engliih. 
verfe ii. 79. 95. 

Pompey) of Corneille cen- 
furcd i. 297. 305, 307. 

Po6r) habit puts them on a 
level with the rich i. 262. 

Pope) excels in the variety 
of his melody ij. 9. cen- 
fured ii. 161. 163. 220^ 
His ftyle compared with; 
that of Swift ii. 223. 

Pofture) conftrained pofture 
difagreeable to the fpec- 
tator i. 109, 

Power of abftrftdtion ii. 340^ 
Its ufe ii. 340. 341. 

Prepofitions) explained ii* 
32. 

Pride) how generated i. 68, 
why it is perpetual i. 71. 
incites xis to ridicule the 
blunders and abfurditieg 
of others 1. 2i<. a plea- 
fant paliloii i. 21$. 274, 
confidered with refped to 
dignity and meanoefs i^ 
R 3 222, 
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.. 22 2.- Tts exteroal expref- 
fions or figns difagreea- 
We i. 274. 

Primary and (econdary qua- 
lities of matter i. 126. 
Primary aod fecondary 
relations i. 209. Note. 

Principle) of order i. 5. of 
morality i. 15. a a. 216. 
f^c, of felf-preiervatioD 
i. 44. of felfidinefs i. 1 1 2. 
of benevolence i. 112, 
l^c, of punifhmem i. 1 14 
2 1 7. Principla that mak&i 
us fond of efleem i> 117. 
142. of curlonty i. 159 
1 7 1 . of habit i. 260- 26 1 . 
Principle that makes us 
wifli others to be of our 
opmionii 314-3'^ ?\\Ti- 
ciple defined- ii. 336, 
lometimes fo enlivened 
as to become an emotion 
1:33. See, Propenfity. 

Principlcis of the fine arts 

i. 4. Inir. 
Proceleufmaticjis ii.. 1 1 5. 
Prodigies) find ready credit 

with the vulgar i. 99. 
Prologue of the antient tra-, 

gedy ii. 264. 
Pronoun) defined j'i. 43. 
Pronunciation) rujles tor it 

ii. 55.62> &c. diftin^uiih- 

cd. from.finging ii,. 6i. 

Singing and pjrooouncing 

co^npaced ii. 63. 
Pfopenfily) foipetimes (o 
enlivened as to ..become 
an emp' Ton i 33-68. op- 
po(ed to aiFedion i. 71. 
Q^Ji^'oii apfi belief influ« 
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enced by it i. 99. Pro* 
penlity to juftify our paf- 
fions and a6tions i. 92; 
Propenfity to punilh guile 
and reward virtue i. 1 14* 
&c Propenfity to carry 
along the good or bad 
properties of one fubjed 
ta another i. 34, 106. 
107. 121. ii. 4. 41. 44. 

S5- 73- 93- *72. «9*- 
Propenfity to complete 

every work that is begun 

and to carry things to 

. perfefiion i. 181. ii. 305. 
Propenfity to communi- 
cate to others everything, 
that atfeds us t. 312. 
Propenfity to place toge- 
ther things mutually con«. 
nedcd ii. 41. Propenfity 
defined ii. 336. See Prin- 
cip,le. 

Prpp«irties) transferred from 
one fubjetl to another i. 
34. 106. 121. ii.4. 41. 

44- 5 5-. 73- 93- 17^ »92- 
Propexty) the affection man 

^ beans, to his property u 

. 38. A fe^ondary^relapon 
i. 299. Note^ 

Pfophecy) thofe who be-, 
iieve. in prophecies with 
the^ aQeompliOiment L 
118. 

Propriety )\ch. 10. a fecoii- 
dary reiatipn i. 209^ Note, 
dil^inguifhed from con- 
giuity i. 2 to .di(li.p?ui(l)- 
ed from proportion a. 21 5- 
Propriety in buildings ii. 
299. 300. 

Pjopor-* 
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Proportion) contribures tn 
grandeur i. 129, Fee. di- 
llingui/hed ^Voni proprie- 
tv i. 21 5 As to quanti'^y 
coincides with congrruiiy 
i 215 examined a-* ap- 
plied to architecture ii. 
294, &c. Proportion de 
fined ii. 335. 

Profe) dittinguifhed from 
verfe ii. 64, &c. 

Profped^) an unbounded 
profpect difagreeaWe i. 
181. Note. By what 
means a profpect m?»y be 
improved ii 282. 283. 

Provoked Hu(bt\nd) cenfu- 
red ii. 255 

Pun) defineti i 247* 

Vunifhment) in the place 
where the cri:ne was 
committed i. 184, &c. 
Panifhoient of. impropi- 
ety i. 213, ^£. 217 

Public games)of th:? Greeks 
i. 156. 

Pyrrhichius ii. 114,. 
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Qninfillun) cerfiired ii. 167. 
Q^snms Curtius) cenfured 
I. 2.92. 



Qualities) primary and fe- 
condary i. 126 A quali- 
ty cannot be conceived 
independent of the fub- 
ject to which it belongs 
ii* 34. PifFerent qualities 
perceived by ditferent 
ienfes ii. 323. 324. com 
niunicated to related ob: 
jccts. See l^ropenfuy. 

Quantity) with refpecc to 
melody ii. 68. Q[uantity 
with refpect to linglilh 
verfe ii, 78. Falfe quan- 
tity ii. 79, 



Racfne) cn^kiCed i. 319. 
Cenfured i. 323 

.Rape of the Lock) chnrac. 
terifed i. 228 hi verfe 
admrirahie ii 68 

Reading) chief f5»lfnf of a 
fine leader i. 267. P'ain- 
five paffions rfqiiire a 
flowpronunciiition i.288. 
Nofe. Rnles for readingj 
ii. 61, t5fr. compared 
with finging il. 6}. 

Realiry of external objects 
i 48. 49. 

Reafon) reafons to juflify- 
a favourite opinion are 
always ai<hand,.and much^^ 
reliihed i. 92 < 

Recitative ii. 65. 

Refined pleafure i 6y 

Regularity) not fo eflential- 
in great objects . as in 
fmail i. 131. not in a 

, fcialj work.fo much as in , 

, one that is ex'^enfive i. 
131. How far. to be ftu- 
died in architecture ii. 

. 2,78.291 2^94. How far 
to- be tludied iq a garden 

: ii. 280. Regular hne de- 

: fined ii. 333.. Regular fi- 
gure defined ii. 333. Re- 

. gularity proper and figu- 
rative ii. 334. 

Relations i.; 2. have an ip. 
fluence in generating e- 
motions and paffioQs i. 
34, tff., Are the foun- 

OatiQUi, 
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c!at'on of cons^nniy and 
p jfjrieryi 207 Primary 
4.ri.. fecondary relations i. 
208 Note In what man- 
ner are re ! anions ex prciTed 
in words it 30, i^c. The 
< iTcct that even the (light- 
er relictions have on the 
mind ii. 286. 

Relfitive beauty i 120. ii, 
286. 

Rcmorfc) angnifh of rc- 
morfe 1 ioq, tfff. its 
graiincation 1. 114. is not 
mean i. 222. 

Repartee 1. 249. 

RepTefenradon) its perfec 
tion lies in hiding itfelf 
r. ad producing an iiwpref- 
fion of rea:lity ii. 267.268. 

Repulfivc) object 1. in. 
Repulfive paffions i. 275. 

Rcfirmblance) and dilUmili- 
tude ch 8. Refcmblancc 
in a feries of objects ii. 
10. The members of a 
fentence fienifying a re- 
femblance betwixt ob- 
jects ought to refemble 
each other ii. 23, ^c, 
Refemblance betwixt 
found and (ignification ii« 
54. 55. 56. No refem^ 
blance betwixt obje6ts of 
different fenfesii. 56. Re- 
fembling caufes may pro* 
duce efi^^ts that have no 
refemblance, and caufes 
that have no refemblance 
may produce refembling 
«iFe«s ii. 56, &c. The 
fkinteft refemblance be- 

I 



twtxt found and figmfica- 
tion give the greateft plea- 
fure ii 60, &c. Rclem- 
blance carried too far in 
fome gardens ii. 280. 
Note. 

Refentment) explained i 45, 
&C; Di (agreeable in ex- 
cefs i. 6^. Extended a- 
gainft relations of the 
• oftender i. 95. Its grati- 
fication i, 113. 114. 
When immoderate is fi« 
lent 1.3 1 3. 

Reft) neither agreeable nor 
difagreeable i. 154. 

Revenge) animates but doth 
not elevate the mind i. 
141. Has no dignity in 
it 1 221. When immo- 
derate is filcnt i. 313. 

Reverie) caufe of the plea- 
fure we have in it i. 52,. 
195. 

Rhyme) for what fubjc& 
it is proper ii. 108, &c. 
Melody of rhyme ii. 109. 

Rhythmus) defined ii. 65. 

Rich and poor put upon ^ 
level by habit i. 262. 

Riches) love of, corrupts^ 
the tafte ii. 320. 

Riddle ii. 284, 

Ridicule) a grofs pleafure 
i. 65. Is lofing ground in 
England i. 65. Emotion 
of ridicule i. 169. Not 
concordant with gran- 
deur!. 188. Ridicule i,. 
2\^ ch. 12. Whether it 
be a teft of truth i. 235.- 
Ridiculous) 
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Ridiculous) diHingtJiflietl 
from rifible i. 169 

Righc and wrong as to ac- 
fions I. i^. 

Rifible oibjeds ch. 7. Rifi 
ble diftinguifhed From ri- 
diculous 1. 169. 

Room) its form li, 293. 

Rubens) cenfured ii 187 

Ruin) ought not to be feen 
from a flower-parterre ii. 
279. In what form it 
ought to be ii. 279. 

S«II«ft) cenfured for want 
of connection t. 9, &c. 

Sapphic vcffe) has a very 
agreeable modulation ii. 
66. 

Savage) knows little of fo- 
cial atfection i 66. 

Scorn i. 214. 227. 

Sculpture) imitates nature 
ii. 3. What emotions can 
be ralfed- by 14 ii. 276. 

Secchia Rapita) character!- 1 
{e6 I. 227. 

Secondary qualities of mat. 
ter L 126 '27. Secon- 
dary relations i. 209. 
Note. 

Seeing), in feeing we fee! no 
imprellion ii. 325. Ob- 
jects of fight are all of 
them complex ii, 3:3 1 . 

Self-deceit i. 92 305. 

Scifiih paflions i. 21. 22 
Are pleafant i. 62. 6^, 
L^cfs refined and lefs olea- 
fant than the focial i, 64. 
The pain of felli/h palli- 
on« more fevere than of 
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focial paffions i. 65. In- 
ferior in dignity to the 
focial i. 224 A felBHi 
emotion arilin? from a 
focial principle i. 22. A 
fclfifti motive arifing from 
a focial principle i. 22^ 
Note. 
Selfilhnefs) promoted by 
luxury ii. 320. and affo 
by love of riches ii, 520. 
S^ll-love) its prevalence ac- 
counted for i. 24. In cx- 
cefs difagreeable i. 65. 
Not inconlitlentwith be- 
nevolence 1-112. 
Semipaufe) in an hexameter 
line ii. 72. What femi- 
paufes are found in an 
Engli(h heroic I'ne ii. 81. 
Senfation) defined ii. 32^. 
Senfe) of order i. 5, &c. 
contributes to generate 
emotions i. 37. Note, and 
pafllons i. 41 . Senfe of 
right and wrong i. 15. 
The veracity of our fen- 
fes i. 48. ik 327. Nate, 
Senfe of congruity or 
propriety k 206. of the 
dignity of human nature, 
i. 218. 219' ii 316. Senfe 
of ridicule i. 235. Senfe? 
by which we difcover a 
paflion from its external 
figns i 276' Senfe of a 
common nature in every,, 
fpecies of beings i. 61. 
ii. 314. Senfe ii^ternal 
and external ii, 323. Jn. 
touching, tatling, and. 
fmelling, we feel the im- 

pjcfljon 
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predion tt the organ of 
fenfe, not in feeing and 
bearing i. i. Intr, ii 325. 
Sentence) it detrads from 
neatnefs to vary the fccne 
in the (aoie fentence ii. 
26 ' A fentence (o ar- 
ranged as to exprefs the 
fenfe clearly, ieems al- 
ways more mufical than 
wfaiare the fenfe is left in 
any degree doubtful ii. 

oeatiinent) elevated, low i. 
137. Sentiments ch. 16. 
ought to be fuited to the 
paflion i. 283. Stntiments 
expreffing the fwclling of 
paifion i 290. expreiSng 
the different ftages of 
pafSon i. 291. dictated 
by coexlflent paflions j. 

* 293. Sentiments of ftrong 
paflions are hid or diffem 
bled i. 295. Sentiments 
above the tone of the 
paffion i. 296. below the 
tone of the paflion i. 297. 
Sentiments too gay for a 
ferious paffion i. 298. too 
artificiai for a ferious paf- 
fion i. 299 fanciful or 
finical i. 301. difcordant 
with character i. 303. 
mifplaccd i 304. Immo- 
ral fentiments expreffed 
without difguife 1. 305 
unnatural i. 308. Senti 
ments both in dramatic 

• and epic compofitions 
ought to be fubfervicnt 
to the action ii. 34.5, &c. 
S^ntjipeot defined ii. 337. 



Sentimental mufic 1. 81. 
Nou, 

Series) from fmall to great 
agreeable i. 1 3 «;. Afcend- 
ing feries i 136. Def^ 
cending ieries i. 1 36 The 
cfFedl of a number of ob- 
jects placed in an increa* 
fing or decreafing feries 
ii. 10. 

Serpentine river) its beautjr 
i. 15$. ii. 288. 

Sertorius^ of Corneille cen. 
fured I. 290. 

Shaft) of a column it. 306. 

Shakefpear) his fentiments 
juflreprefentations of na- 
ture i. 287. is fuperior 
to all other writers in de- 
lineating paffions and fen- 
timents i. 317. excels ia 
the knowledge of human 
nature i- 3 1 8. Note, deals 
little in inveriion ii. 104. 
excels in drawing cha- 
racters iL 213 214. his 
ftyle in whatrefpedt ex- 
cellent ii. 224. his dia« 
logue finely conducted ii. 
257. deals not in barren 
fcenes ii. 262 • 

Shame) arifing from affec- 
tion or averfion i. 69. is 
not mean i. 222. 
Sight) influenced by paffion 

i. 106. 107. 177, £2fr. 
Similar emotions i. 73. their 
effe£ts when coexillent i. 
74. ii. 298. Similar pafli- 
ons i. 84, 85. EflFeds of 
coexidenc fiiiiilar pafTions 

i. 84. 

Simplo 
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Simple perception ii. 330. 
Simplicity) tafte for (impli 
city has produced many 
Utopian fyftcms of hu- 
man nature!. 13. Beauty 
of limplicity i. 122. A- 
bandoned in the fine arts 
i. 1 26. a great beauty in 
tragedy ii. 254 ought to 
be the governing tafle in 
gardening and architec- 
ture ii, 277. 
Singing) diftinguiihed from 
pronouncing or reading ii. 
61 . Singing and pronoun- 
cing compared ii. 63. 
Situation) different (ituati- 
ons fuited to different 
buildings ii. 300 
Sky) the relifh of it loft by 

familiarity i. 68. 
Smelling) in fmelling we 
feel an impredlon upon 
the organ of fente ii. 325. 
Smoke) the pleafure ot af- 
cending fmoke accounted 
for i. 7. 1 56. 
Social paillons i 21. more 
reBned and more pleafant 
than the.felBih i. 64. The 
pain of focial pafllons 
more mild than of fellini 
pafllons i. 65. Social paf. 
iions are of greater dig- 
nity i. 224* 
Society) advantages of i. 

117. 118. 
Soliloquy) has a foundation 
in nature i. 269: Solilo- 
quies i. 321 » &c. 
Sophocles) generally correct 
m the dramatic rules ii. 
472. 
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Sounds) power of founds to 
rai(e emptions i. 25. eon., 
coidant i. 72. difcordanc 
i. 72- difagreeable founds • 
i. 81. fit for accompany- 
ing certain pailions i. 8i.* 
Sounds produce emotions 
that relemble them i. 1 68« 
articulate how far agree- 
able to the ear ii, 6. A 
fmooth found foorhs the 
mind, and a rougii found 
- animates ii. 8. 9- A con« 
tinued found tenda co lay 
us an^ep, an interrupted 
found roufes aid ani. 
mates ii. 28. 
Spice) natural computation 

of fpace i. 105, &c. 
Species) defined ii. 339. 
Specific habit) defined!. 257* 
Speech) power of fpeech to 
raife emotions, whence 
derived i. 52. ^6. 
Spondee) ii. 69, &c. 114. 
Square) its beauty i. 124. 

201 . 
Stairs) their proportion ii. 

292. 
Standard of tafle ch. 25. 
Standard of morals li. 
315. 318. 319. 
|Sfar) in gardening if. 2S1. 
Statue) the reaton why a 
ftatue is not coloured i. 
185 The limbs of a ftft- 
tue ought to be contraft- 
ed i. 200. An equeftrian 
ftatue is placed in a 
centre of ftreets that it 
may be feen from many 
places at once if. 22^. 

Statues 
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ISratues for adorning a 
building where to be pla- 
ced ii. 303. Statue of an 
animal pouting out water 
ii. 283. of a -water-god 
pouring water out of his 
urn ii. 310. Statues of 
animals eu) ploy 'd as fup- 
ports condeinn'»d li 310 
311. Naked (latues con- 
demned ii. 299 Note. 

Steeple) t>ught to be pyra 
midal i. 200 

Sfrada) cenfured ii. 206. 

iKrylc) naiurai and iiiverred 
ii. 32, &c. 1 he beauties 
of a natural ft)'le ii 53. 

, of an invejfed ft^'le ii. 
54. Concife llyle a great 
ornament ii. 227. 
. Subjedt) may be conceived 
independent of any par- 
licular <juality ii 33. 34.. 
Subject with rcfpect to 
its qualities ii. 323. 342. 
Subject defined ii. 342. 

Sublimity ch. 4. Sublime in < 
poetry i. 137. General 
terms ought to be avoid- 
ed where fublimity is in- 
tended i. X46. Sublimity 
may be euiploy'd indi- 
redly to (Ink the mind i 
148. Fairefublimei.149 

Subuuilion) natural foun^ 
da t ion of fubmiilion to 
government i. 1 16, Cs^t. 

Subftaijce) defined ii. 323. 

Subftratum) defined ii. 323. 

-Succeilion) of perceptions 
and ideas i. i,&c. 189,! 
&c. In a 4uick fuccellioa 
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of the moft beauriful ob- 
jedt, w-e are fcarce ^tw- 
fibl^ of any emotion i. 
. 52. Succeffion of fylla- 
bles in a word ii. 7.. of 
objedts ii. 10. 
Superlatives) inferior wri- 
teis deal in fuperlatives 

• ii. 2Z2. 

Surpiiie) the effence of wit 
i- 5. 236 inilantaneous 
i. 67. 68. 160 decays 
fuddenly i. 68 1 60. plea- 
fant or painful according 
to circumdances i. i6'i, 
&c. Suiprife the caufe 
of contrail i 17^. has 
an infiueoce upoo our o* 
pinions, and even upon 
our eye-iight i. 180. Sur- 
prife afilent paflioni 313. 
(ludicd in Chioefe gar- 
dens ii. 289. 

Sufpenfe) an uneafy (late 
i. \oz. 

Sweet diflrefs) explained i. 

Swtlt).his language always 
fuiied to his fubject ii. 
222. has a peculiar ener- 
gy of ftyle ii. 223. com- 
pared with Pope ii 223. 

Syllable ii. 6. Syllables 
coniidered as compofing 
words ii. 7* Syllables long 
and (hort ii. 7. 68. Ma- 
ny fyliables in Englifh are 
arbitrary ii. 78 

Sympathy) fynf pathetic e- 
motion of virtue 1. 31, 
&c. The pain of fyni- 
paihy is Toluntary i.64. 

. 65. 
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65. It improves tbe tem- 
per i, 65. Sympathy i. 
113. attractive 1. 113. 
280 never low nor mean 
i. 22 1 . the cement of fo- 
ciety i. 221. 
Synthetic) and analytic mer 
thods of reafoning com- 
pared i. 6. 

Tacitus) excels in drawing 
characters ii* 2M. his 
(lyle comprehenuve ii. 
227. 

Taffo) cenfnred ii. 213. 

Tafte) in tafting we feel an 
impreilion upon (he or- 
gan of fenfe 1. i . Intr ii. 
324. Tafte in the fine 
arts though natural re- 
quires culture i. 4. Intr* 
ii. 321. l^4it€. Tafte in 
the fine ai ts compared 
with the moral fenfe i. 4. 
its advantages i. 6, ^r. 
Delicacy of tafte i. 64. a 
low tafte i. 1 36. Tafte 
in fome meafure influen- 
ced by reflexion ii. 306 
jVe/^; The foundation of 
a right and wrong in tafte 
11. 3 1 5. Tafte. in the fine 
arts as wdl as in morals 
corrupted by roluptuouf- 
nefs li. 320. corrupted 
by love of riches ii. 320. 
7^tfte never naturally bad 
or wrong ii 322. Aber* 
rations from a . true tafte 
~ in the fine arts li. 3 1 8. 
319. 

Tautology^ a blemiih in 
wriciDg li., 228. 



lV!<!machu8) an epic poen 
ii. 236. JVff/r. Cenfured 
. ii. 252. Nqu, 

Temples) of antient and 
modern virtue in the gar- 
dens of Stow ii. 310. 

Terencie) cenfured i* 323* 
ii. 272. 273. 

Terror) arifes fometimes to 
its utoioft height inftan* 
taneoufly i. 67, &c. a fl- 
lent paftion i. 313. Ob- 
je^s that ftrike terror 
have a fine efied in poe- 
try and painting ii 232* 
The terror raifed by tra- 
gedy explained ii. 241. 

Theorem) general theoremi 
agreeable i. 12$. 

Time) paft time exprefTed 
as prefent i. 55, &c. Na- 
tural computation of time 
i. 100, CjPf. 

Titus LivLus. See JLivy* 

Tone) of mind iii 324. 

Touch) in touching we feel 
an impreffion upon the 
organ of fenfe ii» 325. 

Trachiniens) of Sophocles 
cenfured ii- 271. 

Tragedy) the deepeft tra- 
gedies are tbemoftcrowd- 
ed i. 280. Nou. The 
later EngliOi tragedies 
cenfured i. 285 French 
tragedy cenlured i. 287. 
Notg. 307. The Greek 
tragedy accompanied, 
with mufical not^s to as- 
certain the pronunciation 
ii. 62. Tragedy .ch. 22» 
in what r^fpe^ it differs 
8 from 
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II 29ft. double row ii. 
301. 

Winter garden) ii. 287. 

Wifli) dfftinguiftied from 
defire i. 18. 

Wit) de6ned i. 5. 236. fel- 
dom united with judge 
nient i. 5. but geoeratly 
with memory 1., 5. not 
concordant withgrandeur 
1. 187. Witch 13. Wit 
in founds i. 249. Wit iu 
architecture ii. 309. 

Wonder) inlltntaneous i. 
68. decayi fuddenly i. 70. 
Wonders and prodigies 
find ready credit with the 
. vulgar i. 99. Wonder de- 
fined i. 159. ftudied in 
Chinefe gardens ii. 290. 

Words) rules for coining 
words i. '23. Note. Play 
of words i. 326, Wc. 
Jingle of words i. 328 
Words confidered with 
refpect to their found ii. 
7, Words of diffetent 
languages compared ii. 8. 
What are their bed ar- 
rangement in a period ii. 
II. A conjundtion or 
disjunction in the meoi- 
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K^/t^, 



bers of the thought ought 
to be imitated in the ei- 
preflion ii 17. 22. 13* 
Words expreffing things 
conneded ought to be 
placed as near tojrether tt 
poilible ii.* 41, l^c. la 
what part of a fentence 
doth a word make the 
^eateft figure ii. 47. 
Words acquire a beauty 
from their meaning !!• 
5$. 192. Some words 
make an imprefiion re- 
fembling that of their 
meaning ii. 5 7. The words 
ought to accord with the 
feotiroent t. 282. 314. 
J 1 6 ii: 1 6 2 1 7. A^wotd 
is often redoubled to add 
force to the expreffioni 
316. ii. 225. See Lan- 
guage. 
Writing) a fubject intended 
for amufement may. be 
highly ornamented i. 209. 
A grand fubject appears 
be& in a plain drefs i.210. 

Youth) requires more ya- 
riety of amufement thaa 
old age i. 190* 
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